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RUSKIN’S SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE.* 


WE may as well apprise the reader at 
once, that these are not seven great 
architects, nor seven great buildings ; 
but the seven princ iples or feelings of 
Sacrifice, Truth, Power, Beauty, Life, 
Memory, and Obedience, which Mr. 
Ruskin considers the presiding in- 
fluences of good architecture. The 
classification appears somewhat arbi- 
trary, and the nomenclature sufficient- 
ly fantastic. We would rather, our- 
selves, that Mr. Ruskin had neither 
adopted a mystical number nor a figu- 
rative terminolo: gy. We would not 
feel much confidence in the invitation 
of the artist who should entitle his 
essay the Seven Pencils of Painting, 
or of the musician who set forth the 
principles of his art as the Seven Plec. 
tra (we willingly avoid the English 
equivale nt) of Harmony. Neither ‘does 
it in the least commend Mr. Ruskin’s 
Heptalampadon, that it presents itself 
to us ina mysterious binding of me- 

disval knots, symbolic monsters, and 
black-letter epigraphs. A note informs 
us that these mystical decorations are 
from the floor of San Miniato at Flo- 
rence. In San Miniato, we dare say, 
they are suitable and significant ; but, 
stamped on the cover of a modern es- 
say, they do not afford much induce- 
ment to penetrate beneath forms so 
barbaresque in search of useful infor- 
mation or elegant learning. With his 
title and externals, however, our quar- 
rel with Mr. Ruskin ina great measure 
ceases. We remember the persuasive 
force and picturesque vigour of argu- 
ment which brought home his plea for 
the modern painters with so much co- 
gency to the reason, through processes 
affording so much delight to the i imagi- 


* “The Seven Lamps of Architecture.” 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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nation ; and, recognising in the author 
of that book a writer of note and con- 
sideration, we open this essay of his on 
architecture, w ith the respec t due to an 
original thinker and an elegant ex- 
posi itor of new opinion. 

Of man’s works on the globe which 
he inhabits, the greatest bey ond mea- 
sure are those effected by the husband- 
man. If all the structural works of 
mankind were brought together in one 
place, they would not make, on any 
broad prospect of the earth, so consi- 
derable a show as the altered surface 
of one well-tilled province. But after 
the husbandman, the builder is the 
greatest of workmen. If he build 
well, he builds for both profit and de- 
light ; for uses intellectual and moral, 
as well as for the purposes of practical 
utility. Every excellence in his art 
associates itself with feeling and senti- 
ment. Whether he raise the towers or 
bastions of the fortress, or the spires 
and pinnacles of the temple set apart 
for the worship of God, he deals in 
forms and proportions, combinations, 
and symmetries which, with every pur- 
pose they subserve, speak a poetic lan- 
guage of their own, intelligible, im- 
pressive, and almost as lasting as the 
divine utterances of the poet himself, 
dealing in the unencumbered expres- 
sions of speech. How to build so as 
to attain this utterance is a more diffi- 
cult inquiry than = to compose an 
epic or a tragedy. For the poem is a 
work wholly intellectual ; but the 
building must first be useful, and is 
only collaters ally capable of this sort of 
expression. Hence the rarity of essays 
on architectural, as compared with 
those on literary, taste. Of late, in- 
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deed, the peculiar theological tenden- 
cies of England have called forth some 
discussions and inquiries touching the 
capacity of particular architectural 
styles for the expression of religious 
sentiment ; but none of these have 
aimed at any comprehensive analysis 
of their subject ; nor do we suppose 
any of their authors will dispute with 
Mr. Ruskin the claim to be considered 
our first philosopher of the arts and 
chief critic of architectural expression. 

The, philosophic pretensions of the 
essay are, as we have said, marred by 
the fantastic phraseology of the title, 
and by the arbitrary reduction to a 
mystical number of the rules and prin- 
ciples expounded in the text. Defects 
of style also contribute to make the 
work less acceptable than it ought, for 
its proper merit’s sake, to be, among 
readers of settled judgment. There 
are here, as in the “ Modern Paint- 
ers,” many flamboyant and even a 
few rococo passages, where outline is 
lost in tracery, and projection con- 
founded by obtrusive imagery. But 
if we had not the excesses, we might 
want the vigour of genius; and there 
are very few of these verbal excres- 
cences which we would not be satisfied 
to retain rather than lose the meaning 
which they overlay. 

It almost shocks us to think that we 
should use words so harsh as some of 
these may appear, towards a writer 
whose pages we cannot open without 
delight. Every subject is handled 
with such a charming novelty ; 
with so much feeling, and such grace- 
ful vivacity ; we encounter at every 
turn opinions so judicious, and yet so 
original ; and are sensible that we are 
dealing with a mind of such perfect 
candour and integrity, that it requires 
an effort to preserve our own equipoise, 
and prevent our being carried away by 
the strong current of Mr. Ruskin’s 
enthusiasm for medieval art. 

For, although our author professes 
to expound only those principles 
which might be exemplified in any 
settled style, it is entirely from me- 
dizeval works he draws his illustrations. 
He is here plainly more at home than 
in the Augustan or the Grecian school. 
His love of the delicate, the picturesque, 
and the mysterious, here gratifies it- 
self in congenial forms of fretwork, 
of irregular arcades, and half.dis. 
covered vistas. The solemn roof, 
suspended from its unseen external 
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props, fills him with a pleasing awe; 
the inlaid patterns and variegated 
courses and diamonds of different- 
coloured masonry, delight his sense of 
colour ; and the venerable air of the 
twelfth century inspires him with a 
dreamy se ntiment of Anglican Catho- 
licity, ‘and of Anglican progress in reli- 
gion and virtue, most humane and 
amiable, and blamelessly patriotic. 
For our part, we discard sentiments 
and associations of the medizval kind. 
We desire light and distinctness. We 
wish to see the roof over our head sup- 
ported by walls or pillars evidently 
adequate to the burthen. We admire 
stateliness, regularity, and spacious- 
ness. We wish to breathe the free air 
of the stoa; and amid gardens and 
fountains, and broad _balustraded 
terraces, to ponder the lessons of 
Greek and Roman wisdom. We pre- 
fer the garden front of Carton to the 
facade of Eaton Hall; and consider 
Trinity College, Dublin, a much 
nobler ss than any of the Colleges 
of Cambridge. With these differences 
of taste and mental habit, we must 
endeavour to do justice to Mr. Rus- 
kin’s exposition of the excellencies of 
medieval architecture, with as little 
leaning towards our own preposses- 
sions as strong opinion will allow. 
Opinion is strong on both sides. 

«T,” says Mr. Ruskin, in his preface, 
«must be prepared to bear the charge 
of impertinence which can hardly but 
attach to the writer who assumes a 
dogmatical tone in speaking of an art 
he has never practised. There are, 
however, cases in which men feel too 
keenly to be silent, and, perhaps, too 
strongly to be wrong: I have been 
forced into this impertinence, and 
have suffered too much from the des- 
truction or neglect of the architecture 


I have loved, and from the erection of 


that which I cannot love, to reason 


cautiously respecting the modesty of 


my opposition to the principles which 
have induced the scorn of the one, or 
directed the design of the other. And 
I have been the less careful to modify 
the confidence of my statements of 
principles, because, in the midst of the 
opposition and uncertainty of our 
architectural systems, it seems to me 
that there is something grateful in any 
positive opinion, though i in many points 
wrong, as even weeds are useful that 
grow on a bank of sand.” Some allow- 
ance may therefore be made for a 
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little positiveness on both sides; for 
we own, after reading all that Mr. 
Ruskin has said so persuasively, as 
well as positively, in favour of the 
Romanesque and Gothic, we remain 
more attached than ever to the clear, 
plain, spacious, and majestic school of 
art in which our youth has been edu- 
eated, and with which all the remains 
of our country’s prosperity and splen- 
dour are associated. 

But it is time that we should trim 
our medieval lamps with Mr. Ruskin; 
and the first which we shall take up is 
the Lamp of Sacrifice. We hope it is 
not difference of opinion that makes us 

saptious, but we feel strongly impelle od 
again to quarrel with this kind of no- 
menclature. Sacrifice, in connexion 
with medieval architecture, suggests 
the idea of the expiatory offering of 
the altar. We know not ex xactly to 
what extent the Anglo-Catholics of 
Mr. Ruskin’s school may deem this a 
necessary part of their ritual; but the 
enunciation of the spirit of sacrifice, as 
being the first requisite to a complete 
building, sounds at first much the 
same as if one were told that the 
most important part of the edifice con- 
sisted in the arrangements for celebrat- 
ing mass. This, however, is a mis- 
apprehension. Mr. Ruskin’s mean- 
ing is, that in devotional and memo- 
rial architecture we should seek the 
light of that spirit which offers for 
such work precious things, simply be- 
cause they are precious, “ not as be- 
ing necessary to the building, but as 
an offering, surrendering, and sacri- 
fice of what is, to ourselves, desirable.’ 
‘It is a spirit, for instance,” he pro- 
ceeds, ‘‘which, of two marbles, 
equally benatifial, applicable, and dur- 
able, would choose the more costly 
because it was so; and, of two kinds 
of decoration, equally effective, would 
choose the more elaborate, because it 
was so, in order that it might, in the 
same compass, present more cost and 
more thought.” ‘The question,” he 

says is ‘bet ween God's house (for 
he at once addicts his essay to Eccle- 
siastical architecture), and ours. Have 
we no tessellated colours on our floors ? 
no frescoed fancies on our roofs? no 
gilded furniture in our chambers? no 
costly stones in our cabinets? has the 
tithe of these been offered ?—they are, 
or they ought to be, the signs that 
enough has been devoted to the great 
purposes of human stewardship, and 
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that there remains to us what we can 
spend in luxury ; but there is a greater 
and prouder luxury than this selfish 
one, that of bringing a portion of such 
things as these into sacred service, and 
presenting them as a memoral that 
our pleasure as well as our toil has 
been hallowed by the remembrance of 
Him who gave both the strength and 
the reward. And until this is done, I 
do not see how such possessions can be 
retained in happiness.’ 

If this spirit prevailed, our churches 
would, doubtless, be more sumptuous; 
but it may be doubted if God would 
be better worshipped. It appears to 
us, that if a man were about to set 
apart a piece of ground for building a 
church, and had two plots, in other 
respects equally eligible, the one waste 
and the other a tlower- -garden, he would 
act more acceptably—if God regard 
such considerations—by devoting to 
the church th: at which was of less. use 
and ornament in the daily requirements 
of life. Ifthe deity to “be worshipped 
were Capitoline Jove, or Delian Apol- 
lo, we could understand the use and 
merit of decorating his fanes with ob- 
jects of sensuous luxury ; could con- 
ceive how the self-sacrificing spirit of 
the votary who should stint ‘himself i in 
his ordinary comforts, in order to pro- 
cure some beautiful offering, might be 
counted wholesome and meritorious 
among the priests of that sort of tem- 
ple; but having been accustomed to 
read ‘‘ The sacrifice of God is a broken 
spirit: a broken and contrite heart, O 
God, thou wilt not despise,” we can- 
not accept the guidance of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s first lamp, in seeking a wa 
to excellence even in church. building, 
with any great degree of confidence. 
That the ‘buildings dedicated to the 
service of God should be spacious 
and beautiful, no one possessed of 
even natural piety will deny; but 
that the edifice itself should de- 
rive any architectural excellence from 
this personal zeal which might prompt 
the devotee to contribute a piece of 
marble, or that a piece of bronze, for 
its decoration, over and above the 
effect of the contributed matters them- 
selves, is a refinement too delicate for 
ordinary apprehension, and quite out- 
side the compass of our belief. ‘The 
spirit of self-sacrifice which induces 
the Irish peasant to lacerate his knees 
in going the roundsof the station, might 
as well be said to confer an architec- 
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tural grace on the stone huts and altars 
on the summit of Croagh Patrick. He 
too walks by the light ‘of a lamp, but 
it is a dark- lantern, of sacrifice. In 
fact, the first principle insisted on by 
Mr. Ruskin is a guide rather for the 
founder or endower of the edifice than 
for the builder of it ; and, in our judg- 
ment, adds little, if it at all, to the 
illumination cast on his proper subject 
by the lights which follow. 

Our next principle, designated the 
Lamp of Truth, may, from its name, 
be more readily understood. Mr. Rus- 
kin’s enunciation of this principle con- 
sists mainly in an energetic protest 
against the imitation surfaces which so 
ge erally degrade the cheap construc- 
tions of modern parsimony and preten- 
sion. Nothing, indeed, can be more 
offensive than these mock marbles 
and cast-metal imitations of stone 
carvings. Cast iron is, of all the sub- 
stances that can be employed, either 
internally or externally, in architec- 
ture, the most unsightly. We can 
hardly, with propriety, employ it in 
any thing be »yond a railing or balcony : 


**I believe,” says Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘ no 
eause has been more active in the de- 
gradation of our national feeling for 
beauty than the constant use of cast- 
iron ornaments. ‘The common iron- 
work of the middle ages was as simple 
as it was effective, composed of leafage 
cut flat out of sheet-iron, and twisted 
at the workman’s will. No ornaments, 
on the contrary, are so eold, clumsy, 
and vulgar, so essentially incapable of a 
fine line or shadow, as those of cast-iron ; 
and while, on the score of truth, we can 
hardly allege anything against them, 
since they are always distinguishable ata 
glance from wrought and hammered 
work, and stand only for what they are, 
yet I feel very strongly that there is no 
hope of the progress of the arts of any 
nation which indulges in these vulgar and 
cheap substitutes for real decoration.” 


If we had time to delay on a minor 
topic, we might interest, and perhaps in- 
struct, our readers, by showing the va-- 
rious distinctions Mr. Ruskin takes be- 
tween the allowable arts of coloring, 
gilding, and inlaying surfaces, and the 
abuses of factitious coatings w hic h belie 
the material beneath. The subject, 
however, isone patent to every eye, and 
however ably handled, has not sufficient 
attraction to withhold us from the 
mere refined and original speculations 


with which Mr. Ruskin’s next chap- 
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ter is conversant, under the title of 
the Lamp of Power. 
We here breathe a freer air, and 
walk beneath a loftier sky. The poet 
has laid aside his surplice and myste- 
rious looks, and speaks with larger 
utterance and franker gestures. He 
is now to expound the law of grandeur 
in construction. Taking notice, then, 
that the great Architect of nature not 
only rounds the pillars of the forest, 
and arches the vaults of the avenue, 
but also ‘‘reproves the pillars of the 
e arth, and builds up her barren pre- 
cipices into the coldness of the clouds, 
and lifts her shadowy cones of pur- 
ple into the pale arch of the sky ; 
and that these ‘‘ refuse not to connect 
themselves, in man’s thoughts, with the 
work of his own hands ;” that “the 
grey cliff loses not its nob leness when 
it reminds us of some Cyclopean waste 
of mural stone ;” that “the pinnacles 
of the rocky promontory arrange them- 
selves, undegraded, into fantastic sem- 
blances of fortress towns ;” and that 
‘*even the awful cone of the far-off 
mountain has a melancholy mixed with 
that of its own solitude, which is cast 
from the images of nameless tumuli, 
on white sea-shores, and of the heaps 
of reedy clay, into which chambe red 
cities melt in their mortality :"—seeing 
thus that nature herself does not dis- 
dain to accept from the works of man 
the sentiment of power and majesty, 
whence comes that sentiment, and in 
what does it consist besides the mate- 
rial impressiveness of bulk and weight? 
And, first, the ability of man to 
emulate the mountain in some of its 
most majestic features, is less limited 
than we imagine :— 


‘The apprehension of the size of 
natural objects, as well as of architec- 
ture, depends more on fortunate ex- 
citement of the imagination, than on 
measurements by the eye; and the ar- 
chitect has the pec vuliar advantage of 
being able to press close on the ‘sight 
such magnitude as he can command. 
There are few rocks, even among the 
Alps, that have a clear vertival fall as 
high as the choir of Beauvais; and if 
we secure a good precipice of wall, or a 
sheer and unbroken flank of tower, and 
place them where there are no enormous 
material features to oppose them, we 
shall feel in them no want of sublimity 
in size. And it may be matter of en- 
couragement in this respect, though one 
also of regret, to observe how much 
oftener man destroys natural sublimity 
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than nature crushes human power. It 
does not need much to humiliate a moun- 
tain: a hut willsometimes doit. . . . 
A single villa will often mar a whole 
landseape and dethrone a dynasty of 
hills. . . . Thefactis, hills are not 
so high as we fancy them ; and when to 
the actual impression of no mean compa- 
ritive size is added the sense of the toil 
of manly he and and thought, a sublimity 
is reached which nothing but gross err or 
in arrangement of its parts can destroy.” 


—p. 66. 


Bulk, even to rivalry with the moun- 
tains, being attain: ible, the next con- 
sideration is, how to dispose the masses 
so as to make these dimensions felt 
with the greatest impre ssiveness. The 
building, to show its magnitude, must 
be seen all at once. In other words— 


**It must have one visible bounding 
line from top to bottom, and from end 
to end. This bounding line, from top 
to bottom, may either be inclined in- 
wards, and the mass therefore pyra- 
midical; or vertical, and the mass form 
one grand cliff; or inclined outwards, 
as in the advancing fronts of old houses, 
and in a sort, in the Greek temples and 
in all buildings with heavy cornices or 
heads. Now, in all these cases, if the 
bounding line be violently broken ; if the 
cornice projec t, or the upper por tion of 
the pyramid recede, too viole ntly, ma- 
jesty will be lost; not because the whole 
of the building cannot be seen at once, 
but because the continuity of its termi- 
nal line is broken, and the length of that 
line, therefore, cannot be estimated,”— 
p. 68. 


Of the vertical, the receding, and the 
projecting lines in the profile of build- 
ings, Mr. Ruskin, for the purposes of 
exciting the sense of power, pre fers the 
last; and instances the propped ma- 
chicolated battlement of the Palazzo 
Vecchio at Florence as imparting that 
‘solemn frown of projection,” not 
amounting to a scowl, which without 
fear excites in the spectator the sense 
of being thre: ate ned. It is the emotion 
we experience in viewing a beetling 
rock. Weare conscious of no insecu- 
rity, yet it overawes us :— 


‘“*A mere projecting shelf is not 
enough: the whole wall must, Jupiter 
like, nod as well as frown. Hence, I 
think the propped machicolations of the 
Palazzo Vecchio and Duomo of Florence 


far grander headings than any form of 
far grander headings tl y f f 


Greek cornice. Sometimes the projec- 
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tions may be thrown lower, as in the 
Doge’s palace of Venice, where the chief 
appearance of it is above the second ar- 
cade; or it may have a grand swell 
from the ground, as the head ofa ship- 

of-the-line that rises from the sea. This 
is very nobly attained by the projection 
of the niches in the third story of the 
Tour de Beurre at Rouen.”—p. 70. 


The se nse of bulk being thus im- 
partible in outline, by ‘continuous 
bounding lines, the next question is, 
how is the sense best impartible in 
surface? The sense of surface will of 
course be at the fullest when the 
bounding lines are in all directions fur- 
thestremoved from theeye. Squaresur- 
faces in elevation are, therefore, those 
most capable of impressing us with 
their extent, and, consequently, with 
this sense of power. ‘There are few of 
our readers who have ever looked with 
eyes of curiosity at objects of architec- 
tural grandeur “who will not find their 
minds searched to their depths by our 
author’s analysis of the effect produced 
by surfaces of this kind :— 


‘“‘It matters little, so that the sur- 
face be wide, bold, and unbroken, whe- 
ther it be of brick or of jasper; the light 
of heaven upon it, and the weight of 
earth in it, are all we need: for it is 
singular how forgetful the mind may 
become both of material and workman- 
ship, if it only have space enough over 
which to range, and to remind it, how- 
ever feebly, of the joy that it has in 
contemplating the flatness and sweep of 
great plains and broad seas. And it is 
a noble thing for men to do this with 
their cut stone or moulded clay, and to 
make the face of a wall look infinite, 
and its edge against the sky like an ho- 
rizon: or even if less than this be 
reached, it is still delightful to mark 
the play of passing light on its broad 
surface, and to see by how many arti- 
fices and gradations of tinting and sha- 
dow, time and storm will set “their wild 
signatures upon it; and how in the rising 
or declining of the day the unbroken 
twilight rests long and luridly on its 
high lineless forehead, and fades away 
untraceably down its tiers of confused 
and countless stone.”— p. 71. 





But broad flat surfaces are rarely 
available. How then impart the sense 
of power where the surface must be 
broken? Mr. Ruskin replies, and we 
believe he has truly solved the ques- 
tion ; overpower the eye by the mul- 
titude and boldness of the parts :— 





























































* The sense of power may be commu- 
nicated by a continuous series of any 
marked features, such as the eye may 
be unable to number ; while yet we feel, 
from their boldness, decision, and sim- 
plicity, that it is indeed their multitude 
which has embarrassed us, not any confu- 
sion or indistinctness of form.”—p. 72. 


But, then, again, while aiming at 
confounding the spectator’s eye by the 
number of your parts, how avoid con- 
fusing the parts themselves? As on 
the facade of the new Houses of Par- 
liament, the eye is overpowered by the 
number of the features prese mted to 
it, yet the effect is neither that of a 
gre: at whole, nor of a great partitioned, 
surface ; : but is at once flat and broken, 
without the breadth of the flatness or 
the boldness of the disconnection. 
No one will ever arrest his wherry 
under its esplanade, or pause beneath the 
shadow of the lime-trees of Lambeth, 
to wonder at the art which “ can make 
the face of a wall look infinite, and its 
edge against the sky like an horizon.” 
His eye will rather wander to the 
right, where Somerset House rises in 
presidential state over the subject 
bridge and river; or passing by the 
lines of pinnacles whic h crowd the mo- 
notonous parapet, will look beyond the 
Parliament Houses, at the Abbey; but 
the Houses themselves, with all their 
bulk, must ever be insignificant, be- 
cause, vast as the expanse is, it wants 
projection. 

‘This, then, is the next consideration: 
how, while preserving the unity of the 
facade, to break it with recesses and pro- 
jections marked enough to secure that 
further expression of power which is 

iven by compelling the eye to admit its 
inability to master the multitude of the 
parts, w hile the parts themselves, from 
their decision and distinctness, refuse 
to be overlooked. We shall here ex- 
tract the whole of one of Mr. Ruskin’s 
sectional paragraphs, where, with poetic 
copiousness of illustration, he exhibits 


those analogies between the aspects of 


life and of art on which our enjoyment 
and appreciation of these architectural 
effects may be said in a great measure 
to depend. That there is something 
hyperbolical in the style, perhaps some- 
thing overcharged in the sentiment, 
we may not be prepared to deny ; but 
we cannot read it, ourselves, without 
emotions of saddened pleasure; we 
think of the many stirring memories 
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that are gathered in the dark recesses 
of the portico and colonnades of our 
own Bank; of the blood-red shadows 
that lie beneath the architraves of the 
Madeleine ; of the deep receding arch- 
way of the Villa Pamphili:— 


** Of these limitations the first conse- 
quence is, that positive shade is a more 
necessary and more sublime thing in an 
architect’s hands than in a painter’s. 
For the latter being able to temper his 
light with an undertone throughout, 
and to make it delightful with sweet co- 
lour, or awful with lurid colour, and to 
represent distance, and air, and sun, by 
the depth of it, and fill its whole space 
with expression, can deal with an enor- 
mous, nay, almost with an universal, 
extent of it, and the best painters most 
delight in such extent; but as light, 
with the architect, is nearly always 
liable to become full and untempered 
sunshine seen upon solid surface, his 
only rests, and his chief means of sub- 
limity, are definite shades, So that, 
after size and weight, the Power of ar- 
chictecture may be said to depend on 
the quantity (whether measured in space 
or intenseness) of its shadow; and it 
seems to me, that the reality of its 
works, and the use and influence they 
have in the daily life of men (as opposed 
to those works of art with which we 
have nothing to do but in times of rest 
or of pleasure) require of it that it 
should express a kind of human sympa- 
thy, by a measure of darkness as great 
as there is in human life; and that as 
the great poem and great fiction gene- 
rally affect us most by the majesty of 
their masses of shade, and cannot take 
hold upon us if they affect a continuance 
of lyric sprightliness, but must be se- 
rious often, and sometimes melancholy, 
else they do not express the truth of this 
wild world of ours; so there must be, 
in this magnificently human art of ar- 
chitecture, some equivalent expression 
for the trouble and wrath of life, 
for its sorrow and its mystery : and this 
it can only give by depth or diffusion of 
gloom, by the frown upon its front, and 
the shadow of its recess. So that Rem- 
brandtism is a noble manner in archi- 
tecture, though a false one in painting ; 
and I do not believe that ever any build- 
ing was truly great, unless it had mighty 
masses, vigorous and deep, of shadow 
mingled with its surface. And, among 
the first habits that a young architect 
should learn, is that of th inking in sha- 
dow, not looking at a design in its mi- 
serable liny skeleton, but conceiving it 
as it will be when the dawn lightsit, and 
the dusk leaves it; when its stones will 
be hot, and its crannies cool ; when the 
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lizards will bask on the one, and the 
birds build in the other. Let him design 
with the sense of cold and heat upon 
him; let him cut out the = as 

men dig wells in unwatered plains; and 
lead along the lights, as a founder does 
his hot metal; let him keep the full 
command of both, and see that he knows 
how they fall, and where they fade. His 
paper lines and proportions are of no 
value: all that he has to do must be 
done by spaces of light and darkness ; 
and his business is to see that the one is 
broad and bold enough not to be swal- 
lowed up by twilight, and the other deep 
enough not to be drie d like a shallow 


pool by a noon-day sun.”—pp. 77-8. 


To prosecute the inquiry into the 

various expansions of these principles 
indicated by our author, would exhaust 
our space, perhaps unduly task our 
readers’ attention. Expounded by the 
rraceful and picturesque eloquence of 
Mr. Ruskin, they cause no sense of 
weariness; but abstracted and con- 
densed in the meagre indications of a 
review, we doubt if they would re- 
tain any part of the attrac tion for the 
ge eral reader with which Mr. Ruskin 
has succeeded in investing them, even 
to their minutest details, in his en- 
gaging pages. We shall, therefore, 
here lay down Mr. Ruskin’s Lamp of 
Power, in hopes that we may find his 
next, the Lamp of Beauty, equally lu- 
minous. 

While Mr. Ruskin ascribes the effect 
of majesty in building to a sympathy 
with the effort and trouble of human 
life, the effort allying itself with the 
power which can raise the mass, and 
the trouble finding something conge- 
nial in the gloom and majesty of the 
form—so that a great building should 
be a kind of image of hums wnity—he 
attributes the effect of beauty, in the 
secondary details of decoration, to an 
imitation more or less direct of the 
forms of vegetable life. We do not 
feel that we are here walking under 
the guidance of one who takes such 
assured steps as our interpreter did in 
his last chapter. Mr. Ruskin does 
not, in fact, walk directly up to any 
tangible principle, so far as we can 
discern, in this part of his explanatory 
progress, until he comes to that of the 
upplication of colour to buildings; and 
here, it seems to us, he is eminently 
rizht and original. 

Taking notice of the mode in which 
Nature applies her colouring to the 
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forms of animals, birds, and fishes; dis- 
tributing her tints, wholly irrespective 
of the frame-work, or even of the ex- 
ternal covering of the creature; as in 
a fish, the coloured spots do not cor- 
respond with the scales, nor in a bird 
with the feathers, or, as a leopard’s 
spots or a ze »bra’s stripes have no rela- 
tion to the osteology of these respec- 
tive animals; and ‘observing further 
that the coloured decor ations of many 
of the Romanesque exteriors have 
been applied in the same manner, he 
descants on this theme with much de- 
lightful feeling and illustrative power. 
We who are accustomed, under our 
cold sky, to monotonous grey surfaces, 
can but imperfectly understand how 
the Italian feels himself constrained to 
variegate the white marbles of Carrara 
with the dark bands of serpentine 
which we see in the fagades of Genoa 
Pavia; or to chequer the cream- 
coloured expanse which forms the 
principal surface in the fagade of the 
Doge’s palace at Venice, with squares 
of rose-coloured porphyry. If such 
decoration derive its propriety from 
the analogy suggested by Mr. Rus- 
kin, the same analogy wail probably 
prohibit our affee ting similar modes of 
chromatic ornament here. For we 
live under paler skies, and among 
flowers and scenery of less vivid hues. 
We have not to kee »p our buildings in 
harmony with a landscape where the 
sea is an opal, and the mountains are 
of gold and purple, A fair white, or 
mellow grey exterior harmonises bet- 
ter with the tenderer verdure of our 
hills, and the distance-giving moisture 
of our atmosphere. Our very marbles 
themselves, in their less glowing and 
more monotonous colours, indicate a 
propriety in our not affecting florid 
colour in our buildings. The Venetian 
architect acted wisely in variegating 
his yellow surface with those delicate 
chequers of pink y for he had to colour 
his work up to the chromatic standard 
of that golden region of the world. 
He probably acted also in aceord- 
ance with the natural law of chro- 
matic decoration, i in not in any way 
harmonising or fitting his che quers to 
the forms of the windows; so that, as 
Mr. Ruskin observes, it looks as if the 
surface had been completed first and 
the windows then cut out of it. Inthe 
same way the introduction of chequers 
of darker-coloured brick into theedifices 
of the Trans-Alpine school may have 
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originated in imitation of this practice, 
legitimate enough, perhaps, in Lom- 
bardy or Southern Germany ; but we 
more than doubt the propriety of im- 

orting these tricks of cheque r-work 
into the brick-built fagades of buildings 
which have to be seen, nine days out 
of ten, under the grey skies of these 
islands. 

The example of nature’s method of 
laying on her colours on shells and 
flowers also affords a further hint for 
the true application of stained glass 
as an ornament in windows. The Mu- 
nich school of painting in glass has 
never compelled our adhesion farther 
than wringing from us an admiration 
hard to withhold from the individual 
figures. But figures so painted we 
have always thought the proper sub- 
jects of pictures, and have always con- 
sidered the proper places of pictures 
to be on the walls. A window, it al- 
ways struck us, should be a window, 
not a window and a picture in one; 
and so, vicé versa, of the picture. The 
grotesque and seareely distinguishable 
figures on the older stained- als ass Win- 
dows did not conflict with this propri- 
ety: they are all so much subordinated 
to the main use of the object, as in no 
way to make its purpose doubtful or 
ambiguous. Besides, their colours and 
patterns are indeed scattered up and 
down, much like the casual stripings 
and spottings of nature herself, on the 
leaf of the flower or the surface of the 
shell. It strengthens us in this opinion, 
which inde ed it re quires some courage 
to express in these days of Bavarian- 
ism in all matters of taste, to find it 
corroborated on independent grounds 


by Mr. Ruskin :— 


‘‘T am quite sure that any person fa- 
miliar with natural objec ts will never 
be surprised at any appearance of care 
or finish in them. Thatis the condition 
of the universe. But there is cause 
both for surprise and inquiry whenever 
we see anything like carelessness or in- 
completion; that is not a common con- 
dition; it must be one appointed for 
some singular purpose. I believe that 
such surprise will be forcibly felt by any 
one who, after studying carefully the 
lines of some varie gated organic for m, 
will set himself to copy with similar di- 
ligence, those of its colours. The 
boundaries of the forms he will assuredly, 
whatever the object, have found drawn 
with a delicacy and precision which no 
human hand can follow. Those of its 








colours, he will find in many cases, 
though governed always by a certain 
rude symmetry, yet irre -eular, blotched, 
imperfect, liable to all kinds of acci- 
dents and awkwardnesses. Look at the 
tracery of the lines on a camp-shell, and 
see how oddly and awkwardly its tents 
are pitched. It is not indeed alw: ays SO; 
there is occasionally, as in the eye of 
the peacock’s plume, an apparent pre- 
cision, but still a precision far inferior 
to that of the drawing of the filaments 
which bear that lovely stain; and in the 
plurality of cases, adegree of looseness 
and variation, and, still more singu- 
larly, of harshness and violence in ar- 
rangement, is admitted in colour, which 
ae be monstrous in form. Observe 
the difference in the precision of a fish’s 
seales, and of the spots on them. 

** Now, why it should be that colour 
is best seen under these circumstances, 
1 will not here endeavour to determine ; 
nor whether the lesson we are to learn 
from it be that it is God’s will that all 
manner of delights should never be 
— in one thing. But the fact is 

vertain, that colour is always by him 
arranged in these simple or rude forms, 
and as certain that, therefore, it must 
be best seen in them, and that we shall 
never mend by refining its arrangements. 
Experience teaches us the same thing. 
Infinite nonsense has been written about 
the union of perfect colour with per- 
fect form. They never will, never can 
be united. Colour, to be perfect, must 
have a soft outline, or a simple one; it 
cannot have a refined one; and you will 
never produce a good painted window 
with good figure-drawing in it. You 
wil lose anes of colour, as you 

give perfection of line. Try to put in 
sala ‘and form the colours of a piece of 
opal.”—pp. 127-9. 


On this subject of windows, we 
would revert to a portion of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s essay, under the head of Truth, 
in which he very ably discusses the 
question of the decline and fall of pure 
Gothic art. The injurious element to 
which he refers its decadence is the 
undue attention bestowed on the lines 
of tracery, originating in a forgetful- 
ness of the true use and object of the 
window. While the attention of the 
artist was confined to the effect of the 
light admitted by the aperture, the 
bars and mouldings occupie »d compara- 
tively little of his attention. Some- 


times the rosettes and star-openings of 


the lights left the stone between rude, 
if not clumsy, in form, As the pro- 
cess of thinning away the intervening 
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stone advanced, the eye of the artist 
at length began to dwell on the 
external traceries; ; then, to mouldthem 
also into decorative forms, but still 
subordinate to the lights between. 


* Now, the great pause (that is, 
the culminating period, or, as Mr. 
Ruskin somewhat quaintly calls it, 
‘the great watershed’ of Gothic art) 

was at the moment when the space and 
the dividing stone-work were equally 
considered. It did not last fifty years. 
The forms of the tracery were seized 
with a childish delight in the novel 
source of beauty, and the intervening 
space was cast aside, as an element of 
duration, forever. . . Bs 
Up to the last expansion of the pene tra- 
tion, the stone-work was considered, as 
it actually is, stiff and unyielding. It 
was so also during the pause of which 
I have spoken, when the forms of the 
tracery were still sound and pure; deli- 
cate indeed, but perfectly firm. At the 
close of the period of pause, the first sign 
of serious change was like alow breeze 
passing through the emaciated tracery, 
and making it tremble. It began to 
undulate like the threads of a cobweb 
lifted by the wind. It lost its essence 
as a structure of stone.”—p. 56. 


The forms of undulation thus given 
to the tracery ran speedily into the 
flamboyant excesses, denying the hard 
and unyielding character of their 
material, and ms aking it seem as if the 
architect were de aling with moulded 
forms of wax, or leading along the 
pointed tongues of a flame, instead of 
dividing his spaces by bars and props 
of rigid stone. The affectation soon 
spre: ad; and not content with giving 
their members the aspect of ductility, a 
the artists of the second period of de- 
gradation began to deal with them as 
if they were penetrable also :— 


** And when two mouldings met each 
other, to manage their intersection so 
that one should appear to pass through 
the other, retaining its independence ; 
or, when two ran parallel to each other, 
to represent the one as partly contained 
within the other, and partly above 
it.”—p. 57. 


The observant reader will here re- 
cognise the source of a thousand 
Burgundis an and Tudesque character- 
istics which offend the eye (one till 
now hardly knew why) be ‘tween Metz 
and Zurich. ‘The interpenetrations, 
twistings, and abrupt clippings-off of 
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the ends of mouldings, will be found 
to have as much to do with the dis- 
agreeable effect, as disproportionate 
masses of roof or humility of side-wall. 
The progress of decadence, however, 
is an unalluring topic, when we have 
subjects of so much more agreeable 
inquiry before us, in the next investi- 
gation to which Mr. Ruskin invites us, 
by the light of what he quaintly calls 
the I zamp of Life. 

This department at first sight ap- 
pears more transcendental, and pre- 
sents less promise of practical applica- 
bility, than any of the others. The 
Lamp of Life! What is the life of a 
building? Is not all architecture the 
putting together, in various forms of 
wall and roof, of dead materials? That 
these may be made to have an effect 
which, by a pardonable latitude of 
speech, we call expression, may be 
admitted; although, indeed, we often 
hear of expression where the truer 
term would be dumb significance. 
But there are not so many eyes which 
have apprehended that further e xpres- 
sion of some buildings which goes 
beyond the ordinary utterance of 
power and beauty, and makes the stone 
not only awake ‘these emotions in the 
spectator, but awake them as by the 
appeal of a being having a species of 
life, and we had almost said, an ac- 
tivity of its own. There are such 
buildings from Venice to Genoa, and 
from Como to the seven hills of Rome ; 
such feelings spring up, though, to 
the greater number of minds, too 

vaguely to be at once apprehended, in 
the Place of St. Mark, or in the mar- 
ket-place of Verona, We walk among 
buildings which not only possess a 
kind of voice, but a species of gesture. 
How has this air of quasi- -vitality been 
imparted? The inquiry is a refined 
and difficult one; but here again, as 
in investigating the sources of the 
sense of power, a retrospective glance 
at the great conditions of the natural 
world is a necessary preparation. 
Life, whether animal or vegetable, 
conflicts against all the tendencies of 
brute matter. Matter is gre avitating, 
chrystalising, symmetrical; life is 
up-springing, flowing, and unsymme- 
trically expansive. No two leaves 
of the forest are alike, nor no two 
footstalks set at the same inclination 
to their branches. The wavy outline 
of the pl: unt is repeated in the flowing 
form of the animal. It is as if life 
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were a fire, and all matter which it 
animates agitated by a lambent flame. 
How, then, shall the architect, dealing 
with dead stone and timber, and co- 
erced by the necessities of his art to 
affect symmetrical form and arrange- 
ment, introduce forms and character- 
istics so discrepant, without repulsion 
and disorganisation ? To some extent 
he may do so without much difficulty. 
In the horizontal divisions of a build- 
ing, we admit inequality of dimension, 
without question. ‘The first, second, 
and other stories of a front so divided, 
are never equi al. Again, the eye ad- 
mits inequality of number, both in ho- 
rizontal and vertical features, with 
equal facility. These are palpable 
importations of the class of characte- 
ristics referred to, which the builder 
practises daily, from the allotment of 
different heights for his different floors, 
to the spacing out of his odd-numbered 
windows, and even of his window- 
panes. But in carrying out the infu- 
sion of similar inequalities into the 
interspaces between the windows, and 
the intercolumniations of the pillars, 
of an edifice; in imparting a flow- 
ing effect to features, the main 
lines of which must still be hori- 
zontal or vertical, here lies the art 
—here, the delicate difficulty of the 
task; for all must be imparted so as to 
be unobservable by any but the eye of 
the skilled critic, otherwise the general 
effect of solidity, of symmetry, “and of 
repose, and with this, the essential 
characteristics of strength, and of ca- 
pacity for use, for shelter and protec- 
tion, would be lost. How this has 
been done in the instances of St. 
Mark’s, at Venice, the Duomo of 
Pisa, and the Church of San Giovanni 
at Pistoja, Mr. Ruskin explains by 
elaborate examination and measure- 
ment. It will astonish the reader to 
perceive to what intricacies of de- 
symmetrisation (if we may use the 
word) the artists of those buildings 
have resorted. We shall extract his 
dissection of the fagade of San Gio- 
vanni's, where, it will be observed, the 
element of the flowing outline (always, 
to a certain extent, attain: able in the 
arcade) is added to those of vertical 
and Sn al inequality, by an indepen. 
dent undulation of the ‘heads of the 
arcade arches themselves. 


** The church has three stories of ar- 
cades, diminishing in height, in bold 


geometrical proportion, while the arches, 
for the most part, increase in number in 
arithmetical, i.e., two in the second ar- 
cade, and three in the third, to one in 
the first. Lest, however, this arrange- 
ment should be too formal, of the four- 
teen arches in the lowest series, that 
which contains the door is made larger 
than the rest, and is not in the middle, 
but the sixth from the west, leaving five 
on one side, and eight on the other. 
Farther: this lowest arcade is termi- 


nated by broad, flat pilasters, about half 


the width of its arches; but the arcade 
above is continuous ; only the two ex- 
treme arches at the west end are made 
larger than all the rest, and instead of 


coming, as they should, into the space of 


the lower extreme arch, take in both it 
and its broad pilaster. Even this, how- 
ever, was not out of order enough to 
satisfy the architect’s eye; for there 
were still two arches above to each sin- 
gle one below: so, at the east end, 
where there were more arches, and the 
eye might be more easily cheated, what 
does he do but narrow the two extreme 
lower arches by half a braccio; while 
he, at the same time, slightly enlarged 
the upper ones, so as to fit only seven- 


teen upper to nine lower, instead of 


eighteen to nine. The eye is thus tho- 
roughly confused, and the whole build- 
ing thrown into one mass, by the curious 
variations in the adjustments of the su- 
perimposed shafts, not one of which is 


either exactly in, or positively out of 


its place; and, to get this managed the 
more cunningly, there is from an inch to 
an inch and a-half of gradual gain in the 
space of the four eastern arches, besides 
the confessed half braccio. ‘Their mea- 
sures, counting from the east, 1 found 
as follows, &c. . . The upper ar- 

cade is managed on the same principle : 
it looks, at first, as if there were three 
arches to each under pair; but there 
are, in reality, only thirty-eight (or 
thirty-seven, I am not quite certain of 
this number) to thetwe nty-seven below ; 
and the columns get into all manner of 
relative positions. Even then, the 
builder was not satisfied, but must needs 
carry the irregularity into the spring of 
the arches, and actually, while “the 
general effect is ofa symme ‘tr ical arcade, 
there i is not one of the arches the same 
in height as another; their tops undu- 
late all along the wall like waves along 
a harbour-quay, some nearly touching 
the string-course above, and others fall- 
ing from it, as much as five or six 
inches.”"—pp. 148-9. 


In Byzantine and Romanesque build- 
ings, where everything is marked by 
grotesqueness and licence, these expe- 
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dients are more admissible and easier 


of effectuation than in structures of 


any of the statelier and more legiti- 
mate schools. Yet something analo- 
gous, even to the undulating arch 
tops of the arcades of Pistoja, i is ob- 
servable in the curve of the stylobate 
and architrave of the Parthenon, and 


was probably in the contemplation of 


Vitruvius when writing of his Scamelli 
impares. But, save by the delicate 
artifices of intercolumniation and pro- 
portion of detail, the Greek architects 
had few facilities for imparting such 
expression as we find in the ruder, 
but more picturesque efforts of Lom- 
bard art. Beyond the expedients we 
have indicated, including possibly 
some subtle curvature of the archi- 
trave, the Greek had nothing to rely 
on but the effect of grouping; and of 
this he availed himself with infinite 
boldness and effect, as we may see in 


the discontinued lines and members of 


the temple of Minerva Poliasat Athens, 
where the horizontal features of each 
constituent part of the composition 
are thrown into different levels, with 
as vivacious a sense of the charm of 

variety as could have been exhibited 
by the boldest barbarian of the thir- 
teenth centur ‘Z 

From the varieties capable of being 
introduced into structural arrangement, 
without loss of general symmetry, Mr. 
Ruskin pr oceeds to illustrate the 
characteristic effect of a similar repu- 
diation of uniformity 
medieval 


decoration. As, under 


the main niches of the north door of 


Rouen cathedral there are three pedes- 
tals decorated each with five quatre- 
foiled panels. There are thus seventy 
quatrefoils, which at first might be 
taken to be all alike, but on examina- 
tion each differs from all the others. 
Again, each angle of each quatrefoil, 
independent of the bas-relief in the 
centre, 
some grotesque or symbolical animal. 
There are thus two hundred : and eighty 
animals, all different, in the mere 
fillings of the intervals of the bas- 
reliefs. Hundreds of similar instances 
might be adduced of the extraordinary 
vigour and exuberance of invention 
which the middle age builders brought 
to bear on every detail of their work. 
In the presence of monuments com- 
bining the results of so much thought 
and feeling, it is not surprising that 
we own ourselves strongly affected by 


in the details of 


is filled with a sculpture of 
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the influence of mind on mind. But 
when it comes to the suggestion, which 
is sure to follow, that we ought to 
occupy ourselves in like manner, in 
order that those who come after us 
may also stand delighted before the 
monuments of our applic ation to 
similar labours, we accept it as another 
reason of the inexpediency of selecting 
styles like these for modern buildings ; 
that, independently of their general 
unsuitableness, they would remit man- 

kind back to occupations which, to a 
great extent, would be merely puerile, 

such as the sculpturing of hundreds of 
grinning masques, and little savage 
carvings, for the decoration of a single 
door-way, which, when complete sd, 

would be, after all, but a laborious 
agglomeration of barbarisms, full, it 
may be, of power and life, but of 
brute power, and of life in intellectual 
infane y: 

Can we not also, who practise none of 
these, produce expressive edifices, whe- 
ther templesor palaces? By we, we mean 
the generation of ourselves and our im- 
mediate forefathers. Has St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields no utterance worthy of a 
rich, a polite, and a pious race of men ? 
Would Leinster House be better, re- 
placed by even the Florentine Palazzo 
Vecchio? Who would desire to see 
the lovely spire of St. George’s taken 
away to make room for the « campanile 
of San Zeno? Even a transfer of the 
market-place of Verona, that richest 
and raciest of all mediseval combina- 
tions of civic, military, and domestic 
architecture, would not make amends 
to the visitant of Paris for the loss of 
a single wing of the superb Place de 
la Concorde. Such at least are the 
convictions which observation has 
impressed on our mind, and which a 
truly deferential consideration of Mr. 
Ruskin’s reasons has not been sufficient 
i) displace. 

It is possible, doubtless, that in all 
this we may be mistaken ; and, even 
though we ‘be, as indeed we are re 
sonably sure we are, right so far, 
still, this must not prevent our enjoy- 
ing medizval art in its own place, and 
as a part of antiquity monumentally 
written, and as worth surely of a 
reverent perusal as any thing antiquity 
has handed down on parchment. But 
the pleasure we would derive from 
contemplating a twelfth century fa- 
cade should be much the same as we 
might find in poring over an illumin- 
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ated copy of the life of a saint, or, in 
later times, of a chronicle of Froissart. 
We would as little think of having our 
newspapers ——, in black-letter, as 
of going back to Nuremberg for our 
shop- fronts, or building a Protestant 
arish church on the model of St. 
fark’s. We take infinite pleasure in 
the “Scottish Border Ballad,” but 
prefer the heroic couplet for the ‘ Es- 
say on Man,” or the ‘‘ Religio Laici.” 
And the pleasure we experience in the 
ballad, ‘and in the barbaresque efforts 
of early Christian and Lombard art, 


depends on much the same sort of 


sy mpathy with the assimilative energy 
of genius which converts the rude 
mater ials of imperfect forms of speec h, 
and fragment: ary knowledge of the 
classics in the one, and of broken co- 
lumns and cornices in the other, to 
new and effective uses, in independent 
styles. But we are here endeavouring 
to express an idea not our own, 
and which is much better conveyed 
by its right author :— 


** It is no sign of deadness in a pre- 
sent art,” says Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘that it bor- 
rows or imitates, but only if it borrows 
without paying interest, or if it imitates 
without choice. The art of a great 
nation, which is developed without any 
acquaintance with other examples than 
its own early efforts furnish, exhibits 
always the most consistent and com- 
prehensible growth, and, perhaps, is 
regarded usually as peculiarly venera- 
ble in its self-organisation. But there 
is something, to my mind, more majes- 
tic yet in the life of an architecture, 
like that of the Lombards, rude and in- 
fantine in itself, and surrounded by 
fragments of a nobler art, of which it 
is quick in admiration and ready in 
imitation, and yet so strong in its own 
new instincts that it re-constructs and 
re-arranges every fragment that it 
copies or borrows into harmony with its 
own thoughts—a harmony at first dis- 
jointed and awkward, but completed in 
the end, and fused into perfect organis- 
ation, all the borrowed elements being 
subordinated to its own primeval un- 
changed life. I do not know any sen- 
sation more exquisite than the discover- 
ing of the evidence of this magnificent 
struggle into independent existence ; the 
detection of the borrowed thoughts, 
nay, the finding the actual blocks and 
stones carved by other hands, and in 
other ages, wrought into the new walls, 
with a new expression and purpose given 
to them, like the works of unsubdued 
rocks (to go back to a former simile) 


which we find in the heart of the lava- 
current, great witnesses to the power 
which has fused all but those calcined 
fragments into the mass of its homo- 
geneous fire.”—p. 139. 


This, as we have said, is the Border- 
ballad in stone and lime; but would 
we wish to be remitted to the litera- 
ture of the age of Barbour or Blind 
Harry ? 

But there are still two lamps re- 
maining, by which, possibly, we shall 
see our way to less antagonistic conclu- 
sions—the Lamp of Memory, and the 
Lamp of Obedience. By the former, 
Mr. Ruskin would guide our civic and 
domestic architects into a more endur- 
ing way of building, commemorative 
of families and of events, instead of the 
unstable and fragile method at present 
in use, both in our private residences 
and many of our public edifices. It 
is true, no one who builds only for his 
own day and little hour on the world’s 
stage, will leave anything in this 
kind of memorial to excite the sym- 
pathy or the piety of those who come 
after him, or to bind the present gene- 
ration, when it shall have become the 
past, with those which will speedily 
follow and take its place. And it 
doubtless contributes much to the 
stability of society, and to the virtue 
and h appiness of men, that they should 
be bound, one generation to another, 
by transmitted institutions and monu- 
ments; of which latter, the domestic 
monuments of the halls and hearths of 
our ancestors are surely most condu- 
cive to the perpetuation of pious and 
reverent feelings; charging us, as it 
were, with the preservation of the 
heirlooms of our race, and continually 
reminding us that we are but trustees 
and transmitters of the noble inheri- 
tance which civilisation entails on 
man, of truth, freedom, and social 
order. Let us cite another eloquent 
passage, where Mr. Ruskin handles 
this subject with fine feeling and 
philosophy :— 


“For, indeed, the greatest glory of 
a building is not in its stones, nor in its 
gold. Its glory is in its Age, and in 
that deep sense of voicefulness, of stern 
watching, of mysterious sympathy, nay, 
even of approval or condemnation, which 
we feel in walls that have long been 
washed by the passing waves of huma- 
nity. It is in their lasting witness against 
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men, in their quiet contrast with the 
transition character of all things, in the 
strength which, through the lapse of 
seasons and times, and the decline and 
birth of dynasties, and the changing of 
the face of the earth, and of the limits 
of the sea, maintains its sculptured 
shapeliness for a time insuperable, con- 
nects forgotten and following ages with 
each other, and half constitutes the 
identity, as it concentrates the sympa- 
thy, of nations; it is in that golden 
stain of time, that we are to look for 
the real light, and colour, and precious- 
ness of architecture ; and it is not until 
a building has assumed this character, 
till it has been entrusted with the fame, 
and hallowed by the deeds of men, till 
its walls have been witnesses of suffer- 
ing, and its pillars rise out of the sha- 
dows of death, that its existence, more 
lasting as it is than that of the natural 
objects of the world around it, can be 
gifted with even so much as these pos- 
sess of language and of life.”—p. 172. 


Hence, what we do ourselves, we 
ought to do, if it be worthy our en- 
joyment, so lastingly as to be enjoyable 
also by those who will come after us, 
even as our worthy and pious prede- 
cessors have done for us. Such is the 
tenor of this portion of Mr. Ruskin’s 
work, less directly suggestive of the 
method of attaining to that durability 
which it commends, than other por- 
tions of the essay are of the means of 
pursuing their particular objects, but 
highly humane, refreshing, and in- 
structive. It is more social than 
architectural, more philosophical than 
scientific. It neither adds to, nor 
detracts from, the force of the argu- 
ment for medixval revival which runs 
through the preceding chapters, and 
against which we remain proof; but it 
greatly increases our admiration for 
the comprehensive piety and humanity 
ofthe writer. Asthe ostensible object 
of the work, however, is to expound 
the principles of architecture, as put in 
effectual operation in the works them- 
selves, rather than the sentiments and 
feelings leading to them in the minds 
of those who institute their building, 
and our object in this notice is to in- 
form our readers of what Mr. Ruskin 
has achieved in the former department, 
we shall not linger on what we regard 
rather as social ethics than as the ex- 
position of architectural methods, and 
shall therefore proceed to the seventh 
and last division of Mr. Ruskin’s 
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subject, which bears the somewhat omi- 
nous title of the Lamp of Obedience. 
Mr. Ruskin writes, in this chapter, 
with the saddened tone of a patriot who 
perceives that his nation has reached 
her culminating point, and is already 
tending downward, There is a re- 
markable similarity in his tone and in 
that of another recent writer, Mr. 
Fergusson, whose work on architecture 
we lately noticed, in reference to the 
same disheartening subject ; not that 
we mean for a moment to rank the 
twonames together, but the coincidence 
of opinionis the more remarkable where 
the pretensions of the writers are so 
different. Both perceive the fact that 
the point has been attained to in 
English society, where the idleness of 
the upper classes has acquired too 
large credits on the industry of the 
producers. It is the condition which 
we read of in the classics, and in the 
earlier works of history, as that of 
national luxury. It is not the accu- 
mulation of great wealth in the hands 
of a few, but the accumulation of great 
wealth—that is to say, of the right to 
live idly on the toil of the producer— 
in the hands of a great and excessive 
number. The producer is overtasked 
to supply so many mouths of the 
unproductive. Excessive toil below 
begets ignorance, and lays the foun- 
dation for possible brutality. Exces- 
sive idleness above begets folly, saps 
virtue, and sows the seeds of social 
dissolution. Frivolous pursuits leave 
no adequate energy or attention for 
the right cultivation of any of the 
social arts. A capricious dilletantism 
supplies the place of that manly and 
consistent appreciation of architecture 
which distinguished the English no- 
bility and gentry of the last century. 
Opinion is confused, and style lost. 
To be satisfied that the fact is so, one 
need only walk through the gorgeous 
disarray of the club:houses, or pause 
where the noblest site in Europe is 
deformed by the public edifices of 
Trafalgar-square. Amid the multi- 
tude of styles, it is impossible to pre- 
dict which will be uppermost in 
the course of a year, or whether any 
one possesses the innate vigour to take 
such a lead of the others as will ren- 
der it the English style of evena portion 
of our century. From this confusion 
and distraction of the national taste, Mr. 
Ruskin sees no means of extrication but 
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by the enforcement of some one style by 
law ; and indeed little hope of national or 
social amelioration, but by the general 
inculeation of the same spirit of in- 
creased obedience to civil and eccle- 
siastical authority. The opinions of a 
man of so much ability are to be re- 
ceived with consideration. The means 
unquestionably exist for carrying out 
the recommendation of enforcing an 
established architectural style, through 
the schools of design administered by 
the government; and unhappily so 
much of our local affairs in Ireland is 
now under official management, that 
the imposition of any style,from the 
Chinese to the Mexican, on Ireland, 
would be a matter of the utmost faci- 
lity. In fact, Mr. Ruskin’s recom- 
mendation has already here been an- 
ticipated by the Irish Board of Public 
Works, who have not only selected 
a particular style for public works in 
thiscountry, but have adopted the ver y 
style suggested by Mr. Ruskin. As 
the practical results of that proceeding 
on their part are now such as enable 
us to judge of it on its merits, and the 
results here may possibly have some 
influence in the further progress of 
Mr. Ruskin’s views in England, we 
propose to devote some further atten- 
tion at a future time to this important 
subject. 

We cannot, however, even though 
with a prospect of soon returning to 
it, take leave of our subject or of its 
illustrator, without again acknow- 
ledging our obligation to Mr. Ruskin 
for the moral treat, far more valuable 
than any architectural analysis, which 
his present essay has afforded us. He 
writes with even more feeling than 
sentiment, and with philosophic mean- 
ing more profound than either. Hu- 
man life and destiny are his subjects far 
more than any art of construction or 
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decoration. As an essay on the criti- 
cal principles of design in building, 
the work will be permanently known 
as containing the first systematic ex- 
position of the beauties of barba- 
resque art. But there are none of us, 
in however fastidious an Augustan 
school we may have been educated, 
or however little we may care for the 
rationale of a style which we deem un- 
suitable for any purpose of present 
use or ornament, who will not also 
recognise and prize it as the work of 
an interpreter between man and na- 
ture, making us acquainted with many 
unnoticed signs and tokens of the Divine 
love which surrounds us, and while 
bringing our faculties of perception into 
harmony with a novel and interesting 
class of beautiful objects, bringing our 
hearts and minds also into harmony 
with truth and virtue. Some faults 
there are, some imperfections, and 
verbal excesses ; a show of argumen- 
tative sequence somewhat ostentatious, 
and occasionally assumed for passages 
which are not logically, nor even ana- 
logically, consecutive ; but it is a work 
which will offer abundant opportunity 
for the exercise of the author’s ma- 
turer skill, in many future editions ; 
and which, we think, with some por- 
tion at least of the essay on Modern 
Painters, and in some form of condens- 
ation and closer sequence of thought, 
may yet obtain a place among the 
standard works of E nglish literature. 
And when we prophesy an admission 
among our standard writers for Mr. 
Ruskin, we assure him we do not mean 
that his volumes should rank lower 
than those of Burke, or that they 
should be confounded in any way with 
the minor multitude of respectable 
books to which the character of stand- 
ard works is too often idly imputed by 
cotemporary critics. 
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WICKED WOMEN. 


CATHERINE DE MEDICIS. 


Twat admirable specimen of a worthy 
matron, Chaucer’s “ Wife of Bath,” de- 
clares in the Prologue to her Canter- 
bury Tale— 


‘“« By Jove, if wimmen hadden written 
stories, 
As clerkes have within hir oratories, 
They would have writ of man moro 
wikkednesse, 
Than all the merke of Adam may 
redresse.” 


Pope has thus modernised, but, 
at the same time, weakened the apho- 
rism— 


‘Who drew the lion vanquish’d ?—'twas 

aman; 

But could we women write as scholars 
can, 

Men should stand mark’d 
more wickedness, 

Than all the sons of Adam could 
redress,” 


with far 


It was long a principle of historians 


to seek out individual responsibility 
for every crime and folly they had to 


record. If they took any note of the 
force of circumstances—the peculiar 
conditions of the age or country—the 
state of knowledge—the social rela- 
tions, or any of the external agencies 
by which human conduct is not only 
modified, but very frequently predes- 
tined—they admitted them as extenua- 
tions, not as causes, and sought out 
some scapegoat to bear all the sins of 
a whole generation into the dreary 
wilderness of controversial history, or 
still more dreary romance. If aman 
could not be found to be thus pilloried 
for self and fellows—which was very 
commonly the case—a hunt was insti- 
tuted for one of the softer sex, and to 
her was imparted the origin of every- 
thing in which she participated, how- 
ever slightly, and the responsibility of 
most of the events which she but acci- 
dentally witnessed. This unfairness is 
especially characteristic of the French 
historians. Their general theory is 
that the Salique law, which excluded 
women from reigning in France, in- 
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cited them to seek means of governing 
by intrigue, and that they thus ac- 
quired and exercised greater and more 
real political power than was ever pos- 
sessed by the ostensible sovereign. 
Having once adopted this theory, they 
gave way to the natural jealousy of 
sex, and ascribed all the abominations 
with which French history abounds to 
the influence of “wicked women,” 
from the days of Brunehaut and Fre- 
degonde down to those of George 
Sand, the supposed Egeria of Ledru 
Rollin. 

In this long series of alleged female 
delinquents, far the most prominent 
place has been assigned to Catherine 
de Medicis. There is hardly a con- 
ceivable crime, from murder to petty 
larceny, which she is not said to have 
either instigated or perpetrated. But 
when we examine the evidence for 
these charges, we shall find that the 
proofs for the most part are like vanish- 


‘ing fractions, the farther we pursue 


them the more evanescent they be- 
come. Assuredly, we shall not set up 
Catherine as a model of innocence 
and virtue. ‘The unsunned snow,” 
to which she was compared by a con- 
temporary poet, presents many a dark 
and ensanguined stain. But we con- 
tend that a fair examination of her 
career will redeem her from the cate- 
gory of moral monsters, to which she 
has been hitherto consigned, and will 
show that much of the guilt for which 
she has been held personally respon- 
sible, belongs to the age, the country, 
and other external circumstances, over 
which she could exercise little, if any, 
control. She had to maintain royalty 
in France against the Princes of Lor- 
raine on the one hand, and the Hugue- 
nots, who aimed at establishing a 
Presbyterian aristocracy, on the other. 
She crushed both, evincing, it must 
be confessed, very little scruple in her 
choice of means. But Cesar, who 
attempted to save the accomplices of 
Catiline, by appeals to pity for the 
vanquished, would probably have pre- 
vailed over Cicero, had he been sup- 
c 
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ported by a factious press, and the 
journals of an unscrupulous opposi- 
tion. 

It was no fault of Catherine that 
she was sprung from a family—the 
famous house of the Medicis—which 
was sullied by more crimes, during the 
three centuries of its existence as a 
sovereign power, than could be found 
in the annals of any other European 
family, hardly excepting the Borgias. 
One of its characteristics was to take 
no account of legitimacy. Inno other 
house did the natural children act so 
conspicuous and prominent a part. 
It seemed to be a principle that the 
mere acquisition of power was suffi- 
cient to legitimate its possessor. 

Mirabeau used to say, “ My family 
never made but one degrading al- 
liance, and that was with the Medicis ;” 
for they were simple but rich mer- 
chants until 1314,.when Averard de 
Medicis became gonfalonier of Flo- 
rence. The first, however, who oc- 
cupied an important place in the 
history of the Tuscan republic was 
Silvestro de Medicis, who became 

onfalonier in 1378. He was the 
father of Cosmo and Lorenzo de 
Medicis, each of whom stand at the 


head of princely lines, which must be 
carefully distinguished. 


From Cosmo descended Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, the Duc de Nemours, 
the Duc d’Urbino (father of Cathe- 
rine), Pope Leo X., Pope Clement 
VII., and Alexander, Due della Citta di 
Penna, sometimes called Duke of Flo- 
rence, but improperly, for though he 
usurped supreme authority in that 
city, he never assumed the title. 

From Lorenzo descended Loren- 
zino, the Florentine Brutus who slew 
the usurper Duke Alexander ; Cosmo, 
the first Grand Duke of Tuscany, and 
his successors in that sovereignty, 
down to the year 1737, when the 
family became extinct. 

Neither of these two branches 
reigned in the line of direct succession 
until Francis de Medicis (father of 
Mary de Medicis, and queen of Henry 
IV.), having completely subjugated 
Tuscany, established his family firmly 
asadynasty. Alexander de Medicis, 
Duc della Citta di Penna, who acquired 
supreme power in Florence, was the 
son of the Duc d’Urbino (father of 
Catherine), and a Moorish éoncubine. 
Some have ascribed his paternity to 
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Pope Clement VII., who certainly 
showed him unusual favour; but 
Clement patronised Alexander merely 
to gratify the Emperor Charles V., 
to whose favourite natural daughter 
the Duc della Citta de Penna was 
married. It is doubtful whether Lo- 
renzino was led to assassinate Alex- 
ander by patriotic hatred of his usur- 
pation, or by the more natural indig- 
nation, excited by seeing an illegiti- 
mate son assume the headship of the 
Medicean house. 

Francis de Medicis, the husband of 
Bianca Capella, recognised as his son 
the child of a poor labourer, whom 
that celebrated Venetian lady had pur- 
chased and adopted. What is still 
more strange, Ferdinand de Medicis, 
when he succeeded Francis, maintained 
this adopted boy in all his pretensions 
and privileges. The lucky youth— 
known in history as Don Antony de 
Medicis—was recognised during four 
reigns as the great ornament of the 
family, to which he certainly rendered 
essential services, and he died univer- 
sally regretted. 

Almost all the early Medicis had 
natural children, who invariably rose 
to brilliant rank and fortune. Thus 
Cardinal Julius de Medicis, afterwards 
pope, under the title of Clement VII., 
was the illegitimate son of Julian I. ; 
and Cardinal Hippolito de Medicis, 
who nearly attained the papacy, had a 
similar bar of bastardy on his escut- 
cheon. 

As Catherine cannot be held respon- 
sible for scandalous antecedents in her 
family, so neither is she to blame for 
the unfortunate circumstances that 
gathered round her infancy. Her 
mother, Madeleine de la Tour d’Au- 
vergne, died in giving her birth, leav- 
ing to Catherine, her only child, the 
nominal inheritance of the old Counts 
of Boulogne and Auvergne, with some 
plausible pretensions to the crown of 
Portugal. Her father, the Duc d’Ur- 
bino, followed his beloved wife to the 
grave, and the infant Catherine, de- 
prived of both her parents, was left 
at the mercy of the factions then 
struggling for supremacy in Florence. 
Pope Leo X., the grand-uncle of Ca- 
therine, claimed the sovereignty of 
Florence, and delegated the govern- 
ment of the city to Cardinal Julius de 
Medicis, who, notwithstanding his ille- 
gitimacy, assumed the guardianship of 
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Catherine as her father’s brother. In 
continental parlance he was uncle of 
the princess “ by the left hand ;” some 
doer of memoirs into English ren- 
dered this phrase “ the left-handed 
uncle of Catherine,” and such cur- 
rency did this error receive, that in 
various old lives of the popes we find 
Clement VII. described as left-handed. 
If the same person had ventured to 
translate Brantome’s jest, Le Pape 
etoit son oncle en Notre Dame, it is 
hard to guess the perplexity that might 
have been introduced into genealogies. 
Catherine was about nine years of 
age when the democracy of Florence 
expelled the Medicis, and established 
what would now be called Red Re- 
publicanism as their government. Cle- 
ment VII., who had recently succeeded 
to the papacy, sent an army to besiege 
Florence, and demanded that his niece 
should be sent to Rome in all honour 
and safety. But the Red Republicans 
were pretty much in that day what 
they are in ours, a pack of cruel 
cowards ; they had seized the orphan’s 
property, and shut up Catherine her- 
self in a convent, and when the pope 
demanded her liberation they held a 
council to deliberate on her fate. 
Baptiste Cei proposed that she should 
be brought to the ramparts and ex- 
posed to the fire of the besiegers’ 
artillery ; Bernard Castigleone recom- 
mended that she should be exposed to 
the brutality of the mercenary soldiers, 
and then sent dishonoured to her 
uncle. The horror excited by this 
detestable proposition produced a re- 
action in favour of Catherine; the 
council resolved that she should be 
still detained as a hostage, but that at 
the same time she should be treated 
with all possible respect and kindness. 
Italian historians, with some justice, 
call this the * Golden Age of Bas- 
tardy,” and name countless instances 
in which the illegitimate branches of 
noble houses became the hope and 
pride of their families, quite eclipsing 
the legitimate branches. This was 
remarkably the case with the Medicis. 
The Duc della Citta di Penna was 
placed at the head of the family by 
Clement VII. ; and after having esta- 
blished his supremacy in Florence, he 
undertook the guardianship of Cathe- 
rine, then about eleven years of age. 
Nothing like an impartial history of 
the sixteenth century exists, nor is it 
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likely to exist until the task is under- 
taken by some enlightened Hindoo or 
Mohammedan. The passions which 
the Reformation awakened have never 
since been allowed to sleep; persons, 
events, and circumstances have been 
so distorted and misrepresented by 
hostile parties, that their identity can 
hardly be recognised in the opposing 
statements; and when we look for evi- 
dence of facts, we are presented with 
the arguments and deductions of theo- 
logical controversy. Each man sup- 
poses that the honour of his religion is 
concerned in maintaining the ‘purity 
and honesty of those by whom that 
religion was professed during the great 
struggle of the Reformation, which is 
about as reasonable as to imagine that 
the cause of Christianity was identified 
with the character of Constantine. 
Religion was a pretext and excuse, 
not a cause of most of the events which 
historians have ascribed to its influ- 
ence. It was not because he was Head 
of the Church that Henry VIII. di- 
vorced and got rid of his wives, but 
it was because he wanted to get rid of 
a wife that he proclaimed himself Head 
of the Church. Whoever writes the 
history of this period with the set 
purpose of m:z 1intaining the probity of 
either party will produce a mere im- 
probable romance. Hornenghaus on 
one side, and D’Aubigné on the other, 
have produced not histories but tolera- 
ble imitations of the Waverley Novels. 

Charles V., the great champion of 
Catholicity, who regarded Lutheran- 
ism not merely as heresy against the 
Church but treason against the em- 
pire, allowed Rome to be besieged by 
his armies, and the pope to be kept a 
close prisoner. He did more. After 
having fixed an enormous ransom on 
his captive’s redemption, Charles or- 
dered public prayers to be offered 
throughout the empire for the deliver- 
ance of the Holy Father, whom he 
could have set at liberty by a turn of 
his finger! Clement succumbed, and 
obsequiously courted Charles V., until 
he obtained the hand of the emperor's 
natural daughter for the Due della 
Citta di Penna, an alliance which placed 
Alexander in possession of Florence. 
Scarcely had they achieved this end, 
when Alexander and Clement turned 
against Charles V., sought an alliance 
with his great rival Francis I., offer- 
ing him the hand of Catherine for his 
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eldest son, and promised to aid him 
in: reconquering Italy. Lorenzino de 
Medicis, the Florentine Brutus as he 
is called, shared all the debaucheries 
and excesses of Alexander before he 
murdered him, and then pleaded that 
he did so seeking a favourable oppor- 
tunity for his assassination. Philip 
Strozzi, in many respects one of the 
most noble-minded men of the day, not 
merely accepted this excuse, but vowed 
that each of his sons should marry a 
daughter of the murderer ; and this 
vow the two sons religiously fulfilled, 
though they had attained fortunes and 
dignities in France which would have 
entitled them to far more brilliant 
alliances. Cosmo de Medicis, the suc- 
cessor of Alexander, to whom he was 
very remotely related, proclaimed him- 
self the avenger of that duke, and at the 
same time deprived his son of his inhe- 
ritance! Charles V. acquiesced in this 
robbery of his grandson, for whom, in 
the very instrument that confirmed the 
youth’s disinheritance, he professed the 
most unbounded affection. Cardinal 
Cibo, to whom Cosmo was indebted 
for his throne, was the very first per- 
son whom he sent into exile; where- 
upon Cibo accused the prince of hav- 
ing attempted to poison the son of 
Alexander. Don Garcias, the son of 
Cosmo, assassinated Cardinal John de 
Medicis, and was put to death by his 
own father. Cosmo, who had never 
hesitated at any crime to maintain his 
power, abdicated, like Charles V., in 
favour of his son Francis. Though 
it was the obvious interest of Cosmo 
and Francis to support the French 
alliance, yet rage at the protection 
granted to the Strozzi induced them 
to become the humble slaves of Charles 
V. and Philip II. Finally, the Strozzi, 
notwithstanding their close connexion 
with the murder of Alexander, were 
devoted to the cause of Catherine and 
her branch of the Medici family, while 
every envoy sent by Cosmo to the 
court of France had secret orders 
to procure the assassination of the 
Strozzi. 

Such was the state of the Medicean 
family, and such the moral condition of 
the age, when Catherine was chosen 
to be the wife of the second son of the 
King of France. Anne de la Tour 
d’Auvergne was the sister of Cathe- 
rine’s mother, married to Alexander 
Stuart, Duke of Albany, and brother 
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of James III. of Scotland, who took 
amore active part in the politics of 
France than in those of his own coun- 
try. Itis more strange to find that 
she was nearly related to one who 
became her great rival in her husband’s 
affections, Diana de Poitiers; the mo- 
ther of Diana, Jane de la Tour de Bou- 
logne, was the aunt of the mother of 
Catherine. 

Catherine’s portion consisted of 
100,000 ducats (£50,000) in gold, to 
which Clement added about as much 
more in jewels and precious stones, 
and the provinces of Auvergne and 
Lauragnais. She was little more than 
fourteen when, escorted by Pope 
Clement and Duke Alexander, she 
sailed from Leghorn for Marseilles, 
accompanied by the most splendid 
train of decorated galleys that had 
ever been seen on the waters of the 
Western Mediterranean. She was 
about to seek a husband who was her 
senior only by a few days, but the Pope 
hastened the marriage, being fully 
persuaded that Charles V. would pre- 
vent it if delay should afford him an 
opportunity for interference. 

Francis I. rivalled’ and even sur- 
passed the Pope in magnificence ; both 
vied with each other in lavish expen- 
diture on the ceremonial ; the festivi- 
ties that followed were protracted 
thirty-four days. Catherine was ten 
years married before there appeared 
any probability of her having issue. 

Clement had been anxious that his 
niece should marry the dauphin in- 
stead of the Duke of Orleans, the se- 
cond son of the King of France, but 
he consented to accept the latter. 
Charles V. had previously formed a 
plan for giving Catherine to Philibert 
de Chalons, Prince of Orange, and 
investing him with the duchies of Flo- 
rence and Urbino in right of his wife, 
to be held under the protection of the 
Emperor. This project was discon- 
certed by the death of the Prince of 
Orange in 1530, but Clement and 
Alexander were both convinced that 
the immediate marriage of the young 
lady with a French prince could alone 
secure the duchy of Florence from 
being rendered in her name a fief of the 
empire. 

When Philip Strozzi paid down his 
niece’s dowry, the French courtiers 
exclaimed that it was very dispropor- 
tionate to the splendour of the match 
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she had made; he replied that they 
must be very ignorant of their master’s 
secrets, since they did not know that 
Clement had promised to give him 
three precious pearls as a supplemen- 
tal dowry—namely, the cities of Ge- 
noa, Naples, and Milan. The death 
of Clement, some months afterwards, 
disconcerted this scheme, if any such 
had ever been formed. 

When Catherine entered the French 
court she found herself in a painful 
eondition of inferiority. Eleanor of 
Austria, the haughty sister of Charles 
V., treated her with great disdain. 
Her aunt, the Duchess of Albany— 
Margaret, Queen of Navarre, the 
king’s sister—the Duchesses of Guise, 
Vendome, and Etampes, eclipsed her 
by the superiority of their birth and 
the political influence which they had 
acquired in the court of Francis I. ; 
and some did not hesitate to speak of 
her contemptuously as the descendant 
of Florentine grocers. Thus circum- 
stanced, Catherine sought the protec- 
tion of the Duchess d’Etampes, the 
all-powerful mistress of Francis I.,and 
by this complaisance secured the fa- 
vour of the king, who detested his 
queen and adored his mistress. Ca- 
therine’s husband, Henry, seeing how 
lightly his duchess treated her father- 
in-law’s breach of the marriage vow, 
resolved to have a mistress of his own, 
and he chose Diana de Poitiers, who, 
as we have seen, was nearly related to 
Catherine. 

There is, probably, no person of this 
singular period about whom more 
scandalous and even impossible false- 
hoods have been related than Diana of 
Poitiers. It is almost universally as- 
serted, that at the age of fourteen she 
sacrificed her honour to Francis I. in 
order to obtain her father’s pardon. 
A very few words will suffice to con- 
fute this inveterate error, which we 
find repeated in successive French 
histories. 

The Sieur de St, Vallier was con- 
demned to be decapitated for his 
share in the treason of the Constable 
de Bourbon. He mounted the scaf- 
fold, January 16th, 1523, and was in- 
formed that his life would be spared 
at the moment that he was about to 
yield his head to the executioner. Dia- 
na, at this time, was not fourteen but 
more than twenty-three years of age 
(she was born September 3rd, 1499), 
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and she had been eight years married 
to Louis de Brézé, Count de Maulé- 
vriér, for whom the authors of the ca- 
lumny themselves declare that she had 
always cherished the most enthusiastic 
affection. Furthermore, Francis him- 
self, in a letter which has been pre- 
served, declares that it was by the 
prayers of the Count de Mauleévrier 
that he was induced to spare St. Val- 
lier’s life; and finally, St. Vallier was 
reserved for a fate worse than death 
itself. The letter of remission com- 
mands that ‘he shall be shut up in a 
cell of strong masonry, having no issue, 
and only one small aperture through 
which food may be conveyed.” This is 
not the kind of pardon likely to be pur- 
chased by dishonour. 

When Diana of Poitiers became the 
mistress of Henry of Orleans, she had 
attained the mature age of five-and- 
thirty, while he was barely sixteen. 
She was rivalled, and many thought 
surpassed in beauty, by the Duchess 
d’Etampes, who was then her junior ; 
this contrast between the ages of the 
mistresses of the father and son gave 
rise to a multitude of epigrams and 
lampoons, none of which will bear 
translation. The rivalry of these la- 
dies in charms was changed into fierce 
and important political hostility by an 
event, which, like almost every other 
event of the period, has been singu- 
larly disfigured by rancorous contro- 
versy. 

When the Duke Alexander brought 
Catherine to meet Pope Clement at 
Leghorn, he took with him a Spanish 
gentleman named Montécuculli, who 
had recently quitted the imperial ser- 
vice. Montécuculli had made some 
proficiency in the study of medicine 
and alchemy, as understood in that 
age, and as they were favourite pur- 
suits of the Medicis it is probable that 
his proficiency recommended him to 
their patronage. He accompanied the 
bridal party to France, but not being 
received into the household of the 
young Duchess of Orleans, he entered 
into the service of Queen Eleanor, and 
subsequently became esquire to the 
dauphin. Reports were obscurely cir- 
culated that he was an adept at poi- 
soving, and strangely enough the only 
proof alleged was that he had cured 
some diseases which had baffled the 
skill of regular practitioners. 

In 1536, Charles V. invaded the 
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south of France ; the king hastened to 
meet him with all the forces he could 
collect ; the Duke and Duchess of Or- 
leans accompanied him, and witnessed 
the horrors of war in the locality which 
had been the theatre of their nuptial 
festivities three years before. When 
Charles V. retreated from Provence, 
the dauphin returned to Lyons by the 
Rhone. He made a halt at Tournon, 
and though it was the month of Au- 
gust he played several games of ball, 
an amusement to which he was fondly 
attached. Heated by this violent ex- 
ercise he demanded a drink ; Monte- 
cuculli brought him a glass of iced 
water ; the dauphin imprudently drank 
it off; he fell in a fit, and died in less 
than an hour. A cry was raised that 
he was poisoned by Montécuculli, and 
Francis summoned all the great nobles 
of his kingdom, and all the foreign 
ambassadors, to accompany him to 
Lyons for the purpose of investigating 
this charge. 

Montécuculli was subjected to the 
torture ; he endured the most horrid 
agonies before he would make any 
confession, for the great probability is 
that he had nothing to confess; at 
length his protracted agonies induced 
him to declare that he had poisoned 
the prince, and that he had been insti- 
gated to the crime by Charles V., and 
by his generals Antony de Lévis and 
Ferdinand de Gonzague. Francis I. 
condemned Montécuculli to be torn 
to death by four wild horses, and 
denounced Charles V. in the face 
of Europe as a suborner of assassi- 
nation. 

Everybody in that age believed that 
poison was freely used to destroy kings 
and princes. ‘The kings and princes 
of the blood in France had their food 
brought to table in padlocked boxes, of 
which they alone kept the duplicate 
key, and this extfaordinary privilege, 
called “the right of the padlock,” con- 
tinued down to the time of Louis XIV. 
We must not be surprised then that the 
partisans of the emperor, instead of 
showing that a deepdraught of iced wa- 
ter taken in a state of profuse perspira- 
tion was quite sufficient to explain the 
prince’s sudden death; they accepted 
the fact of the poison, and proclaimed 
that Montécuculli had been engaged 
to murder the dauphin by Catherine 
and the Medicis. Many grave Pro- 
testant historians have taken up this 


calumny ; but it will not bear exami- 
nation. Pope Clement was dead; 
Duke Alexander, immersed in de- 
bauchery, had broken off all inter- 
course with the Duke and Duchess of 
Orleans; and Catherine never had 
any intimacy with Montécuculli from 
the time he had been deeply offended 
by her refusal to receive him into her 
household. We believe that Monté- 
cuculli was innocent, and such we 
think will be the opinion of all who 
take an unprejudiced view of the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

But we must at the same time dis- 
claim any share in that scepticism 
which has of late become rather fa- 
shionable, and which rejects all the 
anecdotes of the effects of the Aqua 
Tofana, and similar mysterious poi- 
sons, as idle fables. One of the most 
eminent of modern toxicologists has 
established the great probability that 
the French and Italian poisoners had 
discovered means of concentrating ve- 
getable and animal poisons, so as to 
make them as certain and as fatal in 
their results as the most active of the 
mineral agencies, while at the same 
time they were far more difficult to be 
tested and detected. It was not until 
the destructive powers of prussic 
acid became known, that all doubts 
were removed as to Captain Donnel- 
lan’s being justly punished for poison- 
ing Sir Theodosius Boughton; and it 
must be remembered that these duubts 
were sanctioned by the high authority 
of the celebrated Hunter. 

Elevation to the rank of dauphiness 
was to Catherine an increase of misery. 
Henry, brought nearer to the throne, 
became more completely the slave of 
Diana of Poitiers. Za Grande Séné- 
chale, as Diana was called during the 
reign of Francis I., greatly strength- 
ened her political influence by the 
splendid alliances she made for her 
daughters ; the one married Robert 
de la Mark, Duc de Bouillon, and 
Prince de Sedan; the other, Claude 
de Lorraine, Duc d’Aumale. She was 
thus brought into close alliance with 
the Guises, and obtained the support 
of the ultra-catholic faction, then the 
most powerful party in France. 

The Duchess d’Etampes was favor- 
ably disposed towards Calvin and the 
Huguenots; Margaret, Queen of Na- 
varre, openly professed the Protestant 
faith ; and the policy which Francis I. 
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adopted towards the Reformation was 
unintelligible and inconsistent. He 
sustained the Protestants of Germany 
against Charles V.; he sanctioned the 
residence of Calvin and Beza at the 
court of Navarre; and yet he issued 
edicts of persecution against his Hu- 
guenot subjects as sanguinary as any 
recorded in history. Catherine had 
thus to adopt a conciliatory course be- 
tween two rival mistresses and two 
rival creeds; in this painful appren- 
ticeship she learned the double-faced 
policy which was the characteristic of 
her life. 

The war between the Duchess 
d’Etampes and La Grand Sénéchale 
was marked by a venomous rancour, to 
which we know no parallel in the 
annals of female rivalry. Diana was 
favoured by her great political al- 
liances, the near prospect of the throne, 
which the declining health of Francis 
I. opened to her protector Henry, and 
the swelling zeal of the Catholic party, 
then not unjustly described as ‘* more 
Popish than the Pope himself.” On the 
other hand, the frequent indiscretions 
of the Huguenots rendered their sup- 
port a source of weakness, rather 
than of strength, to the Duchess 
d’Etampes ; she had on her side 
youth, beauty, wit, and the royal 
favour, but the last depended on a 
frail tenure, the life of an old and 
sickly king. 

In the war of words, songs, and 
lampoons, the Duchess d’Etampes had 
a decided superiority. “J was born 
on the very day that Diana was mar- 
ried,” said the duchess, and though 
this was untrue, it was sufficiently 
near the truth to give point to the 
sarcasm. Marot, the French Stern- 
hold, whose version of the Psalms is 
even a worse travestie than that of his 
English rival, produced several epi- 
grams on this subject, believing him- 
self bound, as a Huguenot, to support 
the Duchess d’Etampes. One of the 
best may be thus rendered :— 


‘** Diana, Diana, pray listen to reason, 
Lay aside youthful tricks, for you're 
quite out of season. 
Your spring long has faded, 
summer is past, 
And your autumn is sinking to winter 
quite fast.” 


your 


People talk in our days of the 


licentiousness of the press: what 
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would they say to the pamphleteers of 
the sixteenth century? A volume of 
Latin poems was published by Vouté, 
in which Diana was assailed with a 
ribald grossness not exceeded in the 
worst epigram of Martial. It is 
hardly possible to allude to these infa- 
mous productions, much less to quote 
them, without offence. But, never- 
theless, Vouté’s collection appeared 
under high auspices; it had the 
stamp of royal privilege, was dedi- 
cated to a bishop, and was prefaced 
with a poetical eulogium on its merits 
by Salmo Macenius, first gentleman-in- 
waiting to the king. On the acces- 
sion of Henry II., the parties con- 
nected with the publication of this 
atrocious libel, presented Diana with 
the fine castle and estate of Chenon- 
ceaux, in order to purchase a pardon! 
What jury in the present day would 
give such an amount of damages! 

It is not generally known that Ca- 
therine was at one time anxious to 
occupy a place in the catalogue of 
royal and noble authors. She and 
Margaret of France, afterwards 
Duchess of Savoy, projected a series 
of tales in imitation of the Decameron 
of Boccacio. There were to be ten 
contributors, each of whom was to 
furnish ten stories. Several circum- 
stances, but especially Catherine’s 
first pregnancy, led to the abandon- 
ment of the project; it was subse- 
quently taken up by Margaret of Na- 
varre, and the result was that amusing 
collection the Heptameron, in which 
Margaret, with rather more of grace 
than delicacy, relates, under a very 
thin disguise, the various amorous 
adventures of her royal brother, 
Francis I. It is one of the most pain- 
ful proofs of the profligacy of the age 
that Margaret, who was really a prin- 
cess of piety and virtue, records these 
anecdotes of profligacy without ex- 
pressing any disapprobation or cen- 
sure. 

Francis I. died at Rambouillet, 
March 3\1st, 1547; the dauphin suc- 
ceeded under the title of Henry IL., 
and it may be said that Diana of Poi- 
tiers ascended the throne with him. 
The Duchess d’Etampes was imme- 
diately exiled from court, but she was 
not deprived of any of the estates 
which had been bestowed upon her by 
her royal lover. She retired to a re- 
mote chateau, abandoned even by her 
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husband, and spent the rest of her life 
almost unnoticed and unknown. There 
is some evidence that she conformed to 
the Protestant faith, but avoided 
making any open profession of her 
creed, in order to escape persecution. 

Catherine was less happy and less 
powerful as Queen of France than she 
had been as dauphiness. In ten years, 
beginning at 1543, she had ten chil- 
dren and one miscarriage. All the 
power of ¢he state was shared between 
Diana, created Duchess of Valenti- 
nois, and the Cénstable Montmorenci, 
who had been disgraced and exiled in 
the preceding reign. Worthy old 
Mezeray waxes quite eloquent in de- 
nouncing the crescents, arrows, and 
bows which were blazoned on the 
royal carriages, furniture, and even 
the public buildings, in honour of the 
unchaste Diana, and gravely inquires 
whether such an excess of passion in 
a monarch of thirty for a mistress of 
forty, must not be attributed to en- 
chantment? Catherine acted a part 
of profound dissimulation; she exhi- 
bited not merely complaisance, but 
pretended to affection for Diana; and 
she won the friendship and confidence 
of Montmorenci. Thus supported, she 
was entrusted by her husband with the 
regency when he visited Germany, and 
was appointed sole guardian of his 
children in case of his death. 

Though the Duchess d’Etampes had 
disappeared from the world, yet the 
remains of the rivalry between her 
and Diana led to a duel, which holds 
rather a conspicuous place in history. 
When the spiteful rivalry between 
these two dames was at its highest, the 
dauphin, in revenge for some sarcasm 
levelled against his mistress, declared 
that “the Duchess d’Etampes con- 
soled herself for the king’s sickness in 
the arms of another,” and-he named 
Guy Chabot, lord of Jarnac, the hus- 
band of Louise de Pesselieu, sister of 
the Duchess d’Etampes. To give 
probability to this incestuous tale, the 
dauphin produced one of his creatures, 
Chataigneraye, who said that he had 
heard Jarnac boast of an intrigue with 
his step-mother, Madeline de Puyg- 
nion, second wife of James, baron of 
Jarnac. Le Laboreur has devoted 
seventeen folio pages to the investiga- 
tion of these worthless scandals, and 
more than hints that both charges 
were well founded. It is, however, 





just to state that theabbé rests his belief 


more on the horrible profligacy that dis- 
tinguished this disgraceful age than on 
any tangible evidence. Jarnac not only 
denied the charges but gave Chataig- 
neraye the lie before the whole court, 
and added other insults which could 
only be effaced with blood. Francis I. 
refused to permit the duel, which both 
parties earnestly desired; one of the 
first measures of Henry II., after his 
accession, was to sanction the combat. 
Jarnac was enfeebled by a recent fever, 
and this rendered Chataigneraye less 
cautious than he otherwise would 
have been. Jarnac struck his rival 
on the back of the knee, and cut 
through the tendon, in fact, ham- 
strung his rival, hence ‘ Jarnac’s 
blow” (le coup de Jarnac), has passed 
into a proverb. Chataigneraye re- 
fused to beg his life, and Jarnac passed 
his sword through his body. Henry 
was so affected by this result, that he 
vowed never to allow another duel 
during his reign. 

The accession of Henry II. did not 
put an end to the war of Jampoons 
waged against his mistress; but her 
assailants were greatly improved in 
decency and temper. We shall give 
one of the quotations in the original, 
for it is impossible to preserve the 
pun, which constitutes its entire 
point, in a translation :— 


* Sire, si vous laissez comme Charles 

desire 

Comme Diane veut, par trop vous 
gouverner, 

Foudre, petrir, mollir, refondre, ra- 
tourner 

Sme vous n’etes plus, vous n’etes 
plusque Crre.” 


Catherine made one clever effort to 
withdraw her husband from the in- 
fluence of the Duchess of Valentinois. 
Having learned, through her spies, 
that Diana, who was a little un- 
well, had asked the king to remove 
to St. Germains until she would be 
prepared to receive his visits, Cathe- 
rine prepared a ballet for the amuse- 
ment of her husband, in which six 
young ladies danced, and sung stanzas 
composed for the occasion. These 
ladies were Madame Elizabeth of 
France, afterwards the unfortunate 
queen of Spain, then only nine years 
of age; her sister, Madame Claudine, 
who was a year younger; Mary Stu- 
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art, the unhappy queen of Scots, then 
entering on her teens ; Miss Lewiston, 
of the same age, Mary’s lady of ho- 
nour; and two ladies of riper charms, 
Miss Fleming, a near relative of Ca- 
therine’s uncle, the Duke of Albany, 
and Clarissa Strozzi, the cousin of 
Catherine herself. Miss Fleming was 
deemed the most beautiful blonde of 
the age; Clarissa Strozzi was an Ita- 
lian brunette, deemed unrivalled in her 
peculiar style of beauty. It was cer- 
tain that the king must give his heart 
to one or the other ; he yielded to the 
charms of the fair Fleming. The new 
mistress presented Henry with a son, 
subsequently known in history as Henry 
de Valois, count d’Angouléme, grand 
prior of France ; but—the influence 
of Diana was not in the slightest de- 
gree weakened. She pardoned the 
infidelities of her royal lover, as Ma- 
dame de Pampadour in a later age 
did those of Louis XV., and history 
shows that in both cases the ladies 
greatly strengthened their political in- 
fluence by their complaisance. 
Catherine was sadly perplexed by 
this unexpected result. In accordance 
with the spirit of her age, she attri- 
buted it to the influence of spells, 
conjurations, and magic, secretly 
wasting much time and not a little 
money in the attempt to devise a 
counter-charm. What may more rea- 
sonably surprise us is that the same 
theory was adopted by an historian so 
eminent as the President de Thou, 
and by so acute an inquirer as Nicolas 
Pasquier, who very gravely records the 
following explanation of the matter :— 


‘“‘ The lady,” he says, ‘* who inspired 
with such strange passion Henry II. 
ruled over him by force of a ring which 
she gave him, and which he wore on his 
finger. Once, when the king was sick, 
the Duchess de Nemours, from whose 
own lips I heard the story, paid him a 
visit, and as she had been requested by 
the queen, drew the ring from off his 
finger. As she went out with the ring, 
the king gave orders that no person 
whatever should be admitted to his 
chamber. The lady (Diana) presented 
herself twice, but was refused admis- 
sion. Suspecting that some alteration 
had taken place, she came a third time, 
and though repulsed by the attendants 
forced her way into the room. She im- 
mediately went upto the side of the bed, 
examined the king’s hand, and missing 
the ring, asked him what he had done 
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with it? He told her that the Duchess 
de Nemours had taken it away. She 
then sent one of the officers to demand 
the ring from the duchess in the king’s 
name, and when it was brought to her 
she replaced it on his finger.” 


From Pasquier’s high character, we 
may readily believe that the Duchess 
de Nemours actually told him this 
story; there is indeed nothing impro- 
bable in the anecdote itself, and if it 
occurred in our day, no one would 
dream of adducing ig as an evidence 
of magic. Brantome says, “ Diana 
was not only very handsome but very 
clever ;” and this double charm gives 
a better explanation of her influence 
than the spell of a magical ring or 
waxen image. 

Far the deepest stain on the cha- 
racter of the Duchess de Valentinois 
is the active part she took in urging 
Henry to persevere in his barbarous 
persecution of the Huguenots. Bigotry 
was not her only motive ; she had ob- 
tained a grant of all the goods and 
chattels that should be forfeited for 
heresy, and avarice prompted her to 
multiply the number of victims. Di- 
abolical invention was taxed to in- 
crease the pains of death. The 
wretched Huguenots were suspended 
by the waist in chains over slow fires, 
they were lowered unto these and 
drawn up again alive, and this process 
of lingering torment was often con- 
tinued for two or three hours. The 
great body of the secular clergy of 
France, and several of the regulars, 
protested against this barbarity, and 
it is as severely reprobated by Roman 
Catholic as by Protestant historians. 
At length the parliament of Paris in- 
terfered to check these cruelties; a 
day was appointed for taking into 
consideration the propriety of miti- 
gating the penalties denounced against 
heretics, and the kihg, who had se- 
cretly got notice of what was intended, 
unexpectedly presented himself to wit- 
ness the debate. 

Imperfect as was its constitution, 
there are few deliberative bodies 
whose records offer so many examples 
of public spirit and noble indepen- 
dence as the parliament of Paris. Un- 
dismayed by the presence, the frowns, 
and the visible indignation of the king, 
the partisans of toleration maintained 
their opinions with great vigour.. They 
declared that the points at issue be- 
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tween the Reformers and the Papacy 
ought to be submitted to the decision 
of a general council, and that all 
edicts of persecution ought to be sus- 
pended until this tribunal had pro- 
nounced its opinion. Anne du Bourg, 
son of the chancellor of that name, 
was the most conspicuous of those bold 
councillors, but his opinions were ap- 
proved by the majority of the assem- 
bly. The king heard the debate to 
the end. When it was conclude xd, he 
ordered the clerk to bring him the 
record of the proceedings, and then 
ordered that the advocates of tolera- 
tion should be taken into custody as 
notorious heretics. Du Bourg and 
M. du Faut were arrested on the 
spot ; the president Ranconnet and five 
more were seized on the following 
day, but the president Du Ferrier, 
and three other councillors, contrived 
to make their escape. ‘The king pub- 
licly declared that he would show no 
mercy to any of these men, and that 
he would superintend the burning of 
Du Bourg in person. 

The fate of these men would have 
been sealed, but for the accident which 
deprived Henry of life three weeks 
after their arrest. Carousals and 
tournays were prepared to celebrate 
with unrivalled magnificence what 
proved to be the most unfortunate of 
all marriages, that of Madame Eliza- 
beth of France, daughter of Henry 


and Catherine, with Philip II. of 


Spain. A tragedy at its commence- 
ment heralded the sad tragedy of Don 
Carlos, in which it ended. Lists 
were erected along the Rue St. An- 
toine, extending from the old palace of 
the Tournelles, to the prison of the 
Bastile, and the jousting continued 
for three days together. Towards 
the close of the third day, Henry 
entered the lists, wearing the colours 
of the Duchess de Valentinois—that 
is to say, black and white ; for, not- 
withstanding her position as a royal 
favourite, Diana had never laid aside 
the mourning which she wore for her 
husband. After having broken seve- 
ral lances with different noblemen, he 
at last challenged the Count de Mont- 
gomery, a captain of his guards, to 
run him a course with open visor. 
Montgomery endeavoured to excuse 
himself, but the king persisted, and 
the champions took their place in the 
lists. They met in full career. Mont- 


gomery’s lance broke against the 
king’s ‘breastplate, but the truncheon 
springing up as it snapped, pierced the 
king’s skull a little above the right 
eye. Henry fell to the ground, and 
though he survived about ten days, he 
never recovered his senses or the 
powers of speech. He died July 10th, 
1559. 

Diana of Poitiers was well aware of 
the great change which this melan- 
choly event would make in her posi- 
tion, even while Henry was alive. 
Gaspard de Saulx—afterwards known 
as Marshal de Tavannes—had offered 
Catherine to cut off the nose of the 
Duchess de Valentinois, an offer which 
would have endangered his head, had 
not the Guises interfered to procure 
his pardon. So soon as the king’s 
state was known to be hopeless, an 
officer was sent to Diana, commanding 
her to resign all the rich jewels and 
furniture which she had received from 
her royal lover. ‘ What, then, is the 
king dead ?” said she. ‘* No, madam,” 
replied the messenger, * but he cannot 
long survive.” ‘Go back,” said she, 
proudly, ‘to those who sent you; letmy 
enemies know that while the king re- 
tains one spark of life 1 fear them | not, 
and will yield them no obedience. 
My courage is unconquered and un- 
conquerable. When he dies I have 
no wish to survive him; and every 
insult they offer me will only serve to 
divert my incurable grief for so sad a 
loss. Go then, tell my enemies that 
whether the king lives or not, I scorn 
and I defy them.” 

Brantome—the most amusing gossip 
of gallantry and chivalry—after re- 
cording the speech, deems it necessary 
to make a formal apology for Diana’s 
surviving the king. He declares that 
she showed true heroism in living to 
prove to her enemies that her spirit 
and courage were unbroken. On the 
very day of Henry’s death the duchess 
was deprived of her jewels, exiled 
from eek and, subsequently, com- 
pelled to resign her fine Castle of 
Chenonceaux to Catherine, receiving 
in exchange the far inferior mansion 
of Chaumont, between Blois and Am- 
boise. At the time of Henry’s death 
Diana was entering on her 60th year, 
and she survived him nearly six years. 
Brantome says of her, “ "I saw this 
lady six months before she died, still 
so beautiful, that I know of no heart so 
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stony as not to be moved by her 
charms. Moreover, some time before 
that she had broken her leg on the 
pavement of Orleans, as she rode 
through, sitting as erect, and managing 
her steed as dexterously as she had 
ever done ; but her horse slipped and 
fell under her. It might have been 
thought that such a fracture, and the 
consequent pain and suffering, would 
have changed her handsome counte- 
nance, but such was not the case ; 
on the contrary, her beauty, her grace, 
her majesty, and her lovely appear- 
ance, were equal to those of her best 
days. I especially remarked the ex- 
treme fairness of her complexion, 
though she never used any paint ; but 
it was reported that every morning she 
took a draught composed of potable gold 
and some other drugs, with which 
Iam not so well acquainted as good 
physicians and learned apothecaries. I 
believe that if this lady had lived to be 
a hundred years of age she would 
never have grown old, so perfect was 
her visage, so complete all the parts of 
her figure, so healthy her tempera- 
ment, and so excellent her habits of 
life. Pity it was that earth ever 
covered so fair a form.” 


Catherine de Medicis. 25 


Catherine was, or pretended to be, 
inconsolable for the loss of her hus- 
band, but her demonstrations of grief 
were so ostentatious that the world 
more than doubted their sincerity. 
According to the fashion of the age 
she assumed a symbolic device, signifi- 
cant of her feelings, when she went 
into mourning. It was a mountain of 
quick-lime on which drops of rain were 
falling, with the motto— 


“ Ardorem extientd testantur vivere flamma.” 


“‘ They (rain-drops, emblematic of 
tears) show that the heat (of love) 
lives, though the flame be extinct,” 
for water poured upon lime produces 
heat without flame. 

Hitherto Catherine—excluded from 
all participation in power—could 
scarcely be said to have had a political 
existence. The death of Henry opened 
to her a new career, which we shall 
examine at a future opportunity, and 
shall only add here that Catherine’s 
administration of the government in 
the name of her sons has been long mis- 
represented and misunderstood, chiefly 
because sufficient attention was not 
paid to the antecedents of her previous 
history. 








































Haprity our officers of the present 
time have, when in country quarters, 
some better resources than the love- 
making and suicide so feelingly refer- 
red to in the once popular plaint of 
the “ Unfortunate Miss Bailey.” The 
honouys they have won in literature 
and science, their numerous contribu- 
tions to almost every branch of know- 
ledge, show that education, in the cog- 
nate services of the army and the navy, 
is of a far more solid character, and 
more extensively diffused, than in the 
days not long gone by. Our military 
and naval writers are entitled to the 
further testimony, that the tone of 
morals which pervades their works is, 
generally speaking, deserving of all 
praise; and in this particular they 
again stand in strong contrast to their 
predecessors. 

We recognise in the book before us 
the light hand and buoyant spirit of the 
author of the “ Echoes from the Back- 
woods,” of which we made honourable 
mention some months ago. There is the 
like skill in sketching, the same sensi- 
bility to the picturesque, the rich per- 
ception of the humorous, the too- 
abundant jests which mark and mar 
the former work, with equal literary 
talent and more of power. And yet, 
notwithstanding this acknowlegment 
of advance, we must regard his “ Life 
in the Army” as but a meagre accom- 
plishment of what the writer might 
be expected to produce. It is, indeed, 
his first attempt at a novel, and is, no 
doubt, successful; still, ever-recurring 
traces of carelessness and haste, a 
manifest indifference to the bringing 
out of artistic effects, deficiencies in 
plot, inconsistencies in his best and 
most-loved characters, and some mis- 
placed levities, disappoint the expecta- 
tions which his talent, grace of manner, 
and vivacity excite. With, however, 
all the failings we have mentioned, 
and many besides, he exhibits more 
of wit, humour, and invention, than 
could be gleaned from, or traced in, 
the congregated volumes of some score 
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of writers of the present day, whose 
works are sedulously puffed. One fa- 
culty he clearly possesses; it is, we 
believe, the best-marked feature of a 
true novelist, and that which gained for 
the un-named author of “ Waverley” 
his triumphant popularity: we mean 
the power of conceiving and present- 
ing character with distinctness. This 
is, we are persuaded, a main source of 
the interest we take in novels; and 
no one, perhaps, save Shakspeare, 
ever possessed it in so high degree as 
Scott. His least important persons 
are not shades which pass before the 
mind, and leave no impress there, but 
people with whom we feel we have an 
actual acquaintance. We have, for 
example, a strong impression that we 
should know Monkbarns at first 
sight ; and that had we the great good 
fortune to fall in with Dandie Din- 
mont, we should shake the honest 
farmer by the hand at once. It is in 
this quality that we discern the hope of 
higher achievement by the writer of 
the work before us. His * Major 
Bassoon,” his exquisite “ Mr. Fila- 
gree,” his hero “ Cromwell,” as well 
as the less prominent of his dramatis 
persone, having, to our minds, all the 
individuality of real life. We by no 
means say that he nearly approaches 
the great master we have named; but 
we aver that his work, ill-finished as it 
is, and lightly thrown off, shows quite 
enough of power, nerve, sinew, and 
life, to rate its writer high among the 
novelists of his time. 

The tale is of our own country; the 
scene, at first, in Ireland, but shifted 
afterwards to other lands; the time, 
so far as we can collect from a rather 
loose chronology, some thirty years 
ago. The book opens with a good 
description of Lough Dereverragh, in 
the county of Westmeath :— 


‘** Lough Dereverragh, or the Lake of 
Donore, as it is sometimes called, is a 
noble sheet of water in the county of 
Westmeath, and has long been cele- 
brated for the quality of its fish, and 


* “Cromwell Doolan; or, Life in the Army.” By the Author of “ Echoes from 
the Backwoods.’ Intwo volumes, London: Colburn. 1849. 
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for their peculiar gameness in taking 
the fly; so much so, that when the 
May-fly appears upon it, some fifty or 
sixty boats may be daily seen, each con- 
taining two or three anglers, intent upon 
the destruction of the wily trout; the 
more sportsmanlike endeavouring to 
entice them to the surface by an artifi- 
cial imitation of the green-drake, whilst 
others, the greater poachers, endeavour 
to succeed by impaling a couple of live 
drakes, dos-a-dos, on a small hook, and 
by the aid of a gossamer-like line of 
floss silk, gently conduct the unfortu- 
nate and writhing flies over the greedy 
trout. We have, however, no wish to 
enter into any dissertation on angling, 
the public having been quite overwhelm- 
ed, of late, with theoretic books upon 
an art which, like most others, is to be 
acquired by practice alone. 

‘* The upper end of Lough Derever- 
ragh is divided into two branches, by 
the bold and wooded hill of Knock-Ross, 
which, feathered down to the water’s 
edge, present a mass of stunted oak, 
hazel, and mountain ash, at the end of 
May and early in June, thickly inter- 
spersed with magnificent hawthorns, 
loaded with blossom, in grand contrast 
to the early greens of summer; these, 
on a calm day, may be seen reflected 
in sunny faithfulness, on the dark and 
deep bosom of the waters beneath ; here 
and there a rock breaks the line of wood, 
in particular one known as the ‘ White 
Rock.’ In the ‘after season,’ and when 
the scarlet berries of the mountain ash 
have taken the place of the hawthorn, 
if the angler does not rise a fish under 
that rock, he may as well put up his 
tackle, return his flies to his book, and 
row his boat to shore. 

‘* The southern branch of the lake is 
bounded by Knock-Body, likewise co- 
vered to the water’s edge with wild 
coppice wood: here the holly predomi- 
nates, whilst the Crooked Wood—a fine 
undulating mass of oak, birch, and 
holly—closes in this arm of the lake to 
the eastward. Knock-Ion, the most 
lofty hill in Westmeath, towers in per- 
pendicular height seven hundred and 
seven feet above all. This, likewise, 
is clothed for three parts of its height 
upwards, with the same description of 
wild wood ; all being at the season at 
which we have chosen to introduce the 
reader to this beautiful lake, carpeted 
with blue-bells, primroses, and wood ane- 
mones. The ‘busy bee’ has commenced 
her labours for the approaching winter, 
and that short-lived ephemera, the 
May-fly, hangs in countless thousands 
upon every stone, bulrush, or reed, on 
the leeward shore. Theirs is, indeed, 
but a short existence—the same even- 
ing they fade and become grey. Hatched 
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at the bottom of the lake by the in- 
creasing warmth of the water, they rise 
to the surface, extricate themselves 
from their filmy cradle, and fly forth— 
a prey to the greedy trout, which race 
at them, and take them down in thou- 
sands as they get entangled in the 
streaks of froth. What a subject for 
the philosopher is the brief existence of 
this same ephemera! Were we dis- 
posed to moralise, we might say that, 
in comparison with eternity, and with 
many of the wonderful works of the 
Almighty, our own existence on this 
earth may be but as that of the May-fly 
appears to us.”—Vol. i. pp. 1-4. 


Near this lake stands a mansion, 
long the ancestral residence of the 
O’Neils, Earls of Tyfarnham, but 
now the property of Terence Doolan, 
a village attorney, who by wily and 
wicked arts had acquired the possession 
of this and another large estate. On 
the borders of the lake, too, there 
was another dwelling—the cottage of 
Peggy Roddy, whose husband Doolan 
had been the means of wrongfully 
transporting, and who, with a fidelity 
more common in former times than it 
is at present, was attached to the for- 
tunes and family of the ancient lords 
of the soil. Gerald O’Neil, the last 
of the Earls of Tyfarnham, survived 
his wife, and had an only son. Terence 
Doolan, not being well satisfied that his 
title to the property was in all respects 
secure, determined to dispose of the 
O’Neil, as well as of his infant son, 
and we are told, he easily succeeded in 
hiring half-a-dozen villains to accom- 
plish his design. The records of our 
assizes, for the last two years, forbid 
us from averring that this is too im- 
probable; but although sharp practices 
are occasionally attributed to some of 
our attorneys, we must regard it as in 
the highest degree unlikely that any one 
of them should deal in murder, much 
less confide his design to half-a-dozen 
assistants. But, no doubt, the novel- 
ist may say, and can always adduce 
fresh examples of the fact, that it is 
hardly possible to place bounds to the 
fatuity of cunning, or to the folly of 
crime. The O'Neil is murdered, but 
through the agency of Pierce Flynn, 
one of his humblest followers, the 
heir, unknown to Doolan, is saved, 
and carried off to the cabin of Peggy 
Roddy. Peggy was famed all the 
country round, as being the best of all 
possible nurses to take charge of chil- 
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dren, who, according to the usage of 
that time, were sent out to be weaned. 
She had just received the charge of an 
infant boy of Doolan’s, and having 
conferred with Pierce Flynn, she 
thought she could not do better than 
place a detainer on the young attorney, 
and send back in his place the infant 
heir of the O'Neil, and rightful owner 
of Tyfarnham. Terence, unconscious 
of the change, receives the child with 
joy, and having, we presume, some 
democratic tendencies, calls him by 
the name of “C vemwell Doolan.” 
Cromwell is, in accordance with his 
name, destined forthe army, and after 
misspending some time at Sandhurst, 
receives his commission in the — regi- 
ment. His friend Philip Augustus 
Filagree, who was long his companion 
at the Military College, also joins the 
same regiment, and their mutual ad- 
ventures are the subjects of the book. 
Their characters are well contrasted, 
and very naturally brought out. Fil- 
agree, though not without good points, 
is but a dawdling lady-killer ; Crom- 
well, with some failings, is a person of 
serious feelings and high honour, 
Filagree is the son of a wealthy squire, 
who, ‘disgusted with his love of 
dancing and tea-parties,” early desig- 
nated him as * the muffin-warrior,” an 
appelation, which, having transpired 
at the mess, became fixed on him, 
being only shortened into that of “ the 
muffin ” :— 


‘* He was the idol of all ladies in gar- 
rison towns, and of the governesses of 
every surrounding f family. He never 
passed any tolerably good-looking 
woman, without recommending his per- 
sonal appearance, by flanking his boots, 
passing his fingers through his hair, or 
giving his hat an extra hitch on one side; 
and when all these means failed, he 
often effected his introduction, by calling 
Fuzbos to his assistance, exclaiming, 
while looking full at the fair object of 
his admiration—‘ Charming little dog, 
Fuzz !’—who, it is needless to add, 
hearing himself thus addressed, imme- 
diately stood on his hind legs, and it 
became ee ~ ‘the object’ to 
avoid a smile.”—Vol. i. p. 80. 


Another young officer of the regi- 
ment is Ensign Cornelius O'Toole, a 
vulgarian from Connemara, and the 
practical jokes of which he is the 
subject, together with the scampish 
doings of Mr. Filagree, take up quite 
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an undue proportion of the first vo- 
lume. They are, however, well and 
amusingly told. 

These names, and one or two more, 
are needful in any attempt to outline 
our story. Serjeant Higgins, who is 
the pay-serjeant of the company to 
whom Cromwell belonged, has a step- 
daughter, who is the pride of the bat- 
talion :— 


‘* Hamey Crosbie had grown up to be 
a most lovely young creature; tall and 
commanding, her figure was faultless ; 
her temper and disposition the sweetest 
imaginable. She was always dressed 
with the greatest neatness, although the 
material might be of the commonest de- 
scription ; her movements were natural 
and exceedingly graceful, so much so 
that no one could pass her without ad- 
miration. At the same time there was 
that in her manner which instantly an- 
nihilated the least approach to levity on 
the part of the beholder. Filagree, the 
professed lady-killer, never dared to 
look at her. Such was Hamey Crosbie; 
lovely, gentle, and affectionate; the 
admired of all beholders, her fair fame 
perfectly spotless.”—Vol. i. p. 152. 


This young person becomes the ob- 


ject of the teasing attentions and arti- 


fices of O'Toole, which Cromwell, 
who appreciates her pure character, 
interests himself in thwarting. She is 
soon to be placed beyond the sphere 
of his protection, as she is about to go 
out with a detachment to Gibraltar, 
accompanied by Filagree and O'Toole, 
Cromwell remaining behind. Colonel 
Flint, who commanded the regiment 
at Gibraltar, is an overbearing and 
unamiable person, and O’ Toole, being 
related to him, and of mean and art- 
ful character, was not unlikely to in- 
sinuate himself into his favour, and 
influence him to perseeute Serjeant 
Higgins, and thus intimidate the girl :— 


** The detachment for head-quarters 
was to embark in four days’ time, and 
all was bustle and preparation on the 
part of those who were under orders for 
Gibraltar. Cromwell was unusually out 
of spirits ; he who had always been the 
promoter of fun and amusement at the 
mess, now left the table directly after 
the cloth was removed. He was taunted 
by his brother officers with being ‘ spoo- 
ney,’ and with having ‘lost his heart.’ All 
this he suffered, and: bore, without reply, 
any jest that passed at his expense. The 
truth was, and he now began to allow 
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it to himself, he secretly loved Hamey 
Crosbie; nor was it ordinary love; he 
had hardly ever spoken to her; yet, 
somehow, she had gained upon his feel- 
ings in an unaccountable manner, and 
in spite of some endeavours to the con- 
trary, he was becoming deeply attached 
to her. It was only now that she was 
about to leave England that he disco- 
vered what a loss her presence would be 
to him.” —Vol. i. p. 158. 


The misplaced passion is felt by 
both—felt but not indulged, for each 
has the good sense to see that their 
respective stations in life would render 
an union impossible. Cromwell’s an- 
ticipations of the annoyance of O'Toole 
were nearly realised, ‘but on receiving 
some intimation of them he obtains 
permission to go out to Gibraltar, and 
gets his passage ina man-of-war. The 
following is a vignette of the Rock :— 


‘As the evening gun flashed from 
the summit of the rock the anchor was 
‘let go,’ and a line-of-battle ship swung 
to her “x” moorings in the bay of Gibraltar. 
The sun, 
glory, had just sunk below the horizon, 
and the purple rock, bristling with a 
thousand cannon, towered fourteen hun- 
dred feet straight above the noble ves- 
sel. Such a sight, and beheld from the 
deck of one of England’s finest men-of- 
war, could not but have its effect, and 
the proud heart of our hero be sat fast as 
he contemplated his country’s strength. 
The key to the Mediterranean belongs 
to old England : ‘Who,’ thought he, 

‘will have the temerity to attempt to 
take it from her?’ 

** Eight hundred feet above the level 
of the sea are hewn out of the solid rock 


those wonderful galleries, the guns of 


which command, at long ranges, the 
whole line of the neutral ground. A 
long causeway, having the bay on one 
side, and on the other a dee »p inundation, 
is the only approach from the land, 
Two hundred pieces of cannon, always 
loaded with grape, bear upon this cause- 
way, which is undermined, the min« 
being constantly charged; so that even 
supposing the guns to fail and the cause- 
way to be covered with the crowding 
troop, one match, one spark, applied 
to the train, would blow them all to eter- 
nity; while the causeway itself, blasted 
to atoms, would no longer serve as an 
approach to the Rock; one convulsive 
gurgle, and the blue waters of the Me- 
diterranean would flow in its place, as 
though they had done so for centuries.” 
—Vol. i. pp. 169-170. 


which had set in a flood of 
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On landing at Gibraltar, our hero 
makes his way to the apartments of 
his friend Filagree, who, after a cor- 
dial greeting, breaks out in his usual 
strain on the all-engrossing subject 
of his thoughts, ‘* Spanish puppets ; 
feet, legs—charming creatures!” 
Cromwell, trying in vain to stop him, 
on he goes, “ Black eyes, high combs, 
mantillas, and fair creatures,” who 
did him the honour to adore him. 
Having at length brought him round 
to the subject of Hamey, he found 
that, amidst all his folly, Filagree was 
so far true to his friend, and to right 
feeling, that he had ovatien himself of 
an opportunity of fixing Hamey as 
Eng lish governess in a Spanish fa- 
mily ; thus at once raising her condi- 
tion and placing her beyond the imme- 
diate influences of O'Toole. This 
officer had, by unworthy means, at- 
tained the rank of adjutant, and during 
his reign of terror had managed to 
bring Hamey’s stepfather, Serjeant 
Higgins, whose deep hostility he knew 
that he had incurred, to a court- 
martial, and, by got-up evidence, to 
have him shot. His death is soon fol- 
lowed by that of Hamey’s brother, 
who was also a serjeant, and who, 
failing in an attempt to avenge the 
death of Higgins by killing O’Toole, 
had avowed his resolution of shooting 
Colonel Flint, and was, in conse- 
quence, tried by court-martial, and 
doomed to death. Harassed by long 
persecution, and too severely tried, 
Hamey’s mother takes the fever and 
also dies, thus leaving her sole-sur- 
viving child a lonely orphan, with no 
friend in the world is aid her but 
Cromwell, a and handsome 
officer of the regiment. We have 
no room to enter onthe scenes of 
pain and danger in which these 
young persons are both involved ; but 
Cromwell, whom we are now well 
pleased to call our hero, is made to 
act nobly through them all. The 
Spanish family with whom Hamey is 
residing have, from some change in 
their arrangements, no longer occa- 
sion for her Cromwell has 
had the opportunity of perceiving that 
she is as deeply attached to him 
as he knows he is to her; he seeks 
not by any base endeavour to take ad- 
vantage of her young affections, nor 
even to retain her near his presence, 
by procuring for her a similar situa- 


young 


services. 
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tion, but, by an effort of self-denial 
which does him honour, determines 
to send her home to England, con- 
signed to the care of an amiable old 
relative, who is much his friend, and 
who will, no doubt, be able to settle 
her as governess in some suitable 
family. Hamey accepts the arrange- 
ment, and in a few weeks is received 
in London by Cromwell’s aged friend, 
Colonel Scabbard. The failings and 
vanities of this poor old man she pro- 
bably Soon, or at once saw; but if she 
was as well acquainted with his most 
excellent qualities as we are now, she 
might have been half tempted to win 
his hand. Scabbard, however, though 
still a gallant colonel, and a bachelor, 
had no immediate thought of mar- 
riage ; he is indeed very sensible of 
the notice she attracts as she walks 
with him through the parks and 
squares, and shares the gratification 
which his many friends express, and 
manifestly feel, on making her ac- 
quaintance. Amongst his intimates 
is a general, Sir John Vaughan, who 
is desirous of finding out a young 
person whose character he could like, 
to be the companion and superintend- 
ing governess of his only daughter, 
Agnes. Hamey is at once engaged, 
and by her judicious conduct soon 
gains the good opinion of the gene- 
ral and the confidence of his child:— 


‘‘ Tt may seem somewhat surprising 
that she should have been thought able 
to give instruction, or even to guide 
education ; but during her residence at 
Gibraltar, and especially in the family 
of Donna Lopez, her musical talents, 
which were very extraordinary, had all 
the cultivation which the incessant sing- 
ing going on in a Spanish family en- 
sures: she had learned the guitar, and 
her voice,which was magnificent, needed 
only a slight cultivation to give effect 
toeverything shesung. Inthe Spanish 
language she excelled, while her lady- 
like and gentle manners interested 
every one in her favour. 

‘* Nor was this all—she had never 
been an ordinary person, and, from the 
commencement of her attachment to 
Cromwell, she had taken the greatest 

ains to procure books and to instruct 

erself. The general had the sense to 
appreciate her pleasing abord, her ex- 
pressive and beautiful countenance ; and 
though she modestly confessed her igno- 
rance of French, and of mary other 
accomplishments, he at once made up 
his mind that she was the sort of com- 












panion he wished to place about his 
daughter ; he told her not to fear, and 
that she should have from masters all 
the assistance she desired.”—Vol. ii. 
pp. 17, 18. 


Hamey had now the opportunity of 
seeing something of society, and un- 
der circumstances of less restraint 
than her position might seem to war- 
rant. She knew that her character 
was appreciated by the general and his 
daughter ; and this feeling was raised 
to something more than mere regard 
by a circumstance which occurred 
soon after she entered the family. 
Agnes was attacked by malignant scar- 
latina, and the fearless constancy with 
which Hamey nursed her, greatly en- 
deared her to both father and child. 
Happily as she was now settled, “ with 
every wish and desire anticipated by 
Agnes and the general, the misery of 
affections hopelessly engaged came fully 
upon her, and bitterly did she feel 
her unhappiness. She was weighed 
down to the earth by the consciousness 
of inferiority of station to him she 
loved. Vainly she struggled to feel 
her happiness less depended on one 
whom she might never see again” :— 


‘* According to her promise she wrote 
once to Cromwell, to inform him of her 
safety and well-being; and then life 
seemed over, and, at one-and-twenty. 
every source of happiness to be cut off. 
She sought indeed to divert her mind to 
other things, and sedulously employed 
herself; but the image of Cromwell, as 
she had seen him before leaving Gibral- 
tar, as he had nursed her in her illness, 
or as he had stood and watched her em- 
barkation, could not be driven away; 
the longing, oft-recurring wish for news 
of him—the ever-deceived hope that 
something might arise to lead to men- 
tion of his name—some chance of once 
more seeing him, were incessantly un- 
dermining her peace. But no; suns 
rise and set without bringing any 
change ; the same round of duties to be 
gone through, and daily employments 
to be persevered in. When she slept, 
the ideas that perhaps she had suc- 
ceeded in keeping at bay during the 
day, returned in still increasing force, 
till she even longed for her former me- 
nial occupations in the camp, or for any 
work, no matter how hard, that would 
weary her, give her deep and uninter- 
rupted sleep, and divert her thoughts 
from her absorbing passion.”—Vol. ii. 
pp. 21, 22. 
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A sort of apathy, we are told, was 
fast settling on her mind, from which 
she was awakened to new trials. The 
general's son leaves his regiment in 
India, and returns home to become his 
father’s aide-de-camp, and to reside 
with the family. He is described as 
prepossessing, but not overburdened 
with principle, fancies himself in love 
with Hamey, and persecutes her with 
dishonorable attentions. Her only 
English friend, Scabbard, is away on 
the Contingnt, and she has, apparently, 
no protector ; but the upright seldom 
want one long, and scenes of pain and 
dark alarm terminate in the discom- 
fiture of her tormentor, and in her 
own elevation to a secure and honor- 
able station, although not to that which 
had been the day-dream of her life. 
Sir John Vaughan had observation and 
knowledge enough of life to perceive 
the game his son was playing, and at 
length determined to defeat it by 
making Hamey the mother of his idol- 
ized daughter, whose life she had been, 
as he thought, the means of saving, 
and who already loves her as a sister. 
He probably anticipated no refusal, 
and it will surprise our readers, as it 
did us, that he received none. This 
might have been expected in real life, 
but no one would have looked for it 
ina novel. Hamey asks for time to 
ponder “ this new crisis of her fate.” 
On the one hand was a refuge from 
the storms of life—on the other its 
perils all before her :— 


“But then, Cromwell! Could she 
swear to love and honour the kind old 
general whilst her whole soul was de- 
voted to another? A hope had, almost 
unknown to herself, clung to her mind 
that she might at some future day have 
become nearer to him. Yet no; how 
was it possible? Could he marry a ser- 
jeant’s daughter? Over and over, in 
every way, she looked at her prospects ; 
then came hesitation. How bear to give 
herself to the old general, however noble 
his character ?” 


Hamey, with native good sense, ac- 
cepted the general’s offer, having how- 
ever first apprised him of the nature 
of her feelings towards Cromwell, and 
that these, being founded on the great- 
est obligations, would not be forgone. 
The general does not like her the 
less for this additional proof of her 
openness of character; the marriage 
takes place, and Hamey is gazetted as 
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Lady Vaughan. This proceeding will, 
we repeat, be no doubt regarded as 
altogether against the conventional pro- 
babilities of fiction. But we are not 
much disposed to impeach it upon that 
ground, and if the most ardent adhe- 
rents of the circulating libraries have 
but patience, even they may be satis- 
fied. 

Lady Vaughan now determines to ba- 
nish Cromwell from her thoughts, “and 
though ‘en pensant qu’il faut qu’on 
l’oublie, on s’en souvient,’ her new du- 
ties, and the enchanting scenes to which 
she was now introduced for the first 
time, insensibly drew her from herself, 
and she became, if not happy, at least 
peaceful and contented.” 

Thegeneral takes his young bride and 
his daughter for a season to Italy, and 
after an interval of some years they re- 
visit the Continent, where Hamey, for 
the first time, encounters Cromwell, at 
Como. The meeting is well described ; 
time, and a sense of duty, had enabled 
them to control their emotions, but they 
were stronger than either was willing 
toavow. Cromwell was, of course, well 
aware of her marriage, and there seemed 
indeed nothing to explain, but, oppor- 
tunity offering, an explanation takes 
place, which we confess is by no means 
satisfactory to ourselves. Hamey re- 
ceives from Cromwell the acknowledg- 
ment of his undying and undiminished 
affection, and avows her own :— 


‘* She tells him all; he reads in it her 
inextinguishable love for himself. 

‘‘Deeply affected, again he says, 
‘ Another’s! Oh, why is it so?’ 

‘*** But in name only,’ she whispers, 
and she is for one instant clasped to 
Cromwell's heart, while he overwhelms 
her with every endearing expression ; 
‘but not less bound by every tie of ho- 
nour and gratitude, Cromwell.’ 

*** And I, by my oath,’ returned he, 
“if you are ever free promise me ——’ 

“* No,’ said she, interrupting him, 
‘let us make no such engagement. Shall 
I fetter you who are free—with all the 
world to choose from? Never; nor will 
I form plans depending on the death of 
one who has shown me the most gene- 
rous kindness. Once again, let us part.’” 


It seems to us that Hamey did not, 
in this scene, quite remember how far 
she was bound by honour and grati- 
tude, as well as by something more 
sacred—her marriage vow. How- 
ever this may be, there was, as she 
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thought, no good reason why she 
should decline to receive Cromwell as 
an acquaintance ; he is, accordingly, 
made known to the general and Agnes, 
and is, for some days, their companion 
in sight-seeing, at Como, Varenna, and 
Milan. At length, urged by Hamey, 
he departs ; and the next chapter sees 
him on board that favourite steamer, 
the “Iron Duke,” crossing from 
Liverpool to Dublin. We have not 
been able to do justice to our author's 
talents. for scene-painting, by giving 
any of his Italian pictures. They are 
often too hastily outlined, but nearly 
always seize—as, for example, in his 
brief description of Como—the main 
features with admirable effect. Many 
of our readers can test his powers in 
this line by examining the following 


sketch :— 


* As the ‘Iron Duke’ approached the 
shore, and the sun in the horizon, a 
gloridus view presented itself. The 
bay of Dublin became lit up; to the 
right the noble hill of Howth, backed 
by Lambay and Ireland's Eye, stood far 
out in bold relief f; while on the left, the 
Wicklow mountains terminated to sea- 
ward in the picturesque 
Bray and Wicklow; and, in front, the 
straight white lines of the buildings 
about Dunleary, gave the scene a truly 
Italian character; carrying the eye 
along the harbour to the Pigeon-house, 
which, backed by the cupolas and spires 
of Dublin, cut the landscape. In the 
space of twenty minutes a broad stream 
of light was diffused over the whole 
bay ; and the many reflected tints, deep 
purple shadows, and peculiar greens of 
the Wicklow bills—above which towers 
the Sugarloaf—formed a glorious back- 
ground. Justly has this picture been 
considered as second only to that over 
which Vesuvius rears his threatening 
head, and the clear sky of Italy spreads 
its azure canopy.” —Vol. ii. pp. 68,69. 


Our hero’s visit to Ireland was 
caused by some information which he 
had received in Italy, in regard to the 
mystery of his birth, and which he 
was anxious to authenticate. The 
author is not pleased to give us any 
further explanation of it at this period 
of the narrative. On reaching Dublin, 
Cromwell's first visit is to the Porto- 
bello Barracks, where he finds our 
friend Filagree, now a captain in a 
hussar regiment, reclining in a Dover 
chair, and surrounded by his wonted 
accompaniments—small notes, in the 


headlands of 
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neatest writing, and pledges of affection, 
tied up with ribbons of all the colours of 
the rainbow. Filagree had just applied 
for leave of absence, and gladly agrees 
to ran down with Cromwell to West- 
meath, and then to return with him 
to the Continent. The inquiries hav- 
ing been, we presume, duly made, our 
travellers are again en route, and are 
soon, to use our author’s phrase, * de- 
canted from Belgian railways into 
Rhenish steam-boats, and hurried on 
with the stream of cockneys at that 
season rushing up the Rhine.” How- 
ever important the business may have 
been which engaged our hero’s mind, 
he had not lost the liking for fun and 
frolic, of which this tale presents so 
many traces. Indeed the two volumes 
are largely filled with episodical pranks 
which have not the least connexion 
with the main story ; and yet without 
some reference to which we should 
not be giving any fair idea of the 
writer’s manner. We take the follow- 
ing extravaganza, not as the best of 
the series, but because it just happens 
to lie in our way. 

On arriving at the Prussian fron- 
tier, the friends found themselves in a 
carriage, in which were seated three 
English ladies—a mother and her two 
daughters, who were both goodlook- 
ing, and just blooming into woman- 
hood. lt was their first visit to the 
Continent, and they were, as Filagree 
termed it, in the greatest possible 
*‘force.”” * Ma” was, as our Muffin 
had ascertained before he was ten mi- 
nutes in the carriage, cross and inter- 
fering, and unacquainted with any 
language but her own. He accordingly 
determined to pass himself off to her 
as a foreigner, and to talk to her 
daughters in French :— 


‘* This perverter of female innocence 
had, with his accustomed gallantry, en- 
tered into conversation with Miss ‘Mary 
Bull. He saw her name on the fly- 
leaf of her pocket edition of ‘ Childe 
Harold ;’ and, to her astonishment, and 
after a fair allowance of coquetry on 
her part, at length explained to her the 
mystery. Miss Mary Bull flirted and 
laughed more than was quite becoming, 
which tended to increase Mrs. Bull’s 
ill-humour. Words are scarcely bad 
enough for foreigners: she regularly 
fumed again. 

‘Presently, they entered one of the 
tunnels, which commence almost imme- 
diately on leaving this station, and come 
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uick in succession between it and 
‘Lix-la-Chapelle. 

“Cromwell was in one of his old 
humours, and full of fun. A thought 
struck him: he would play off the old 
lady for her ill-breeding ; and he im- 
parted his plan to Filagree. 

‘*‘ Shortly they were whisked into a 
tunnel, and all was darkness. 

*“ Smack! smack! from Cromwell, 
and ditto, ditto, from the Muffin, as 
they faithfully imitated loud kissing. 
It was pitch dark, and the old lady 
was ‘fit to be tied ?’ 

** * Girls, what are you about ?” 

“Smack! smack! again. 

‘Charlotte !—Mary !—girls !——’ 

‘*Smack! smack! (a titter from both 
young ladies). 

“ * Gentlemen !—my 
you hear? Sacré!’ © 

“Here that peculiar light which 
warns the traveller by railway that he 
is just about to emerge into light, ap- 
peared, and all was silence, Flashing 
into light, both young ladies looked as 
innocent as if nothing had happened 
(and nothing had happened); Filagree 
looked at his boots, and our hero scan- 
ned mamma, as if he had never seen 
her until that moment. Ma, herself, 
looked daggers. 

“ Whisk—and 
like a shot. 

“Smack! smack! again. 

“*Gentlemen !—girls !— such con- 
duct!’ (roars of laughter from the 
young ladies). Smack! smack ! 

“¢ Charlotte! — Mary!’ (renewed 
laughter) ‘T’ll stop the coach! Guard! 
—Mary !—Charlotte!—Gentlemen !—_—’ 

“ Smack ! smack !—smack !!! 

** The convoimerged into daylight, and 
was stopped at the station.”— Vol. ii. 
pp. 131-3. 


daughters !—do 


into another tunnel 


We pass by our author’s notice of 
the Rhine, as well as his remarks on 
many objects of art—on the frescoes of 
Cornelius, at Bonn; on the works of 
Overbeck, Lessing, and others of the 
modern German school, and on such 
like subjects, all of which he handles 
with the ease of one who feels he un- 
derstands them. They, with his vivid 
description of localities, add much to 
the importance of the work, giving it, 
to a great extent, the value of a book 
of travels. But this is not the point 
of view in which we can consider it, 
having quite enough to do to dispose 
of the story, to which we now return. 

While proceeding by steam from 
Manheim to Strasburgh, a Baron Von 
Schlammer and his daughters, whom 
Cromwell had met before, came on 
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board. The daughters, two in num- 
ber, were “ exceedingly handsome, 
showy, braceleted young ladies, who 
had been losing their money at rouge et 
noir, but had preserved their hearts.” 
The Muffin, at a glance, was smitten ; 
but he had some diffidence in regard to 
his dress, the accommodations of the 
steam-boat not having permitted him 
to make his toilet. Still, on a rapid 
consideration of his resources, he did 
not perceive that there was any reason 
to despair. Strong in his patent lea- 
ther boots, and in a pair of India- 
rubber trousers, of which he had 
made himself master at Brussels, he 
advanced with his usual lady-killing 
gait, not desirous of a formal intro- 
duction, but meaning, snake-like to 
fascinate :— 


“ After completing two or three turns 
up and down the deck, leaving un- 
noticed Cromwell’s having, naturally, 
pointed him out to the young ladies as 
his friend. They, in their off-hand, 
good-humoured manner, used their eye- 
glasses, and scanning the lady-killer 
from head to foot, he chose to take it 
for admiration, and recommended him- 
self most particularly. Unfortunately 
for him, Cromwell beckoned, and he 
could not avoid coming up to the assem- 
bled party. The proceeding was awfull 
formal, dreadfully awkward, indeed, 
and our Muffin lost his head in an in- 
stant, and was seized with a sudden fit 
of shyness. 

‘* His right foot, however, was brought 
forward, and he was just in the act of 
making an attempt at a bow, when 
suddenly a loud explosion was heard— 
acrack—and the covering of Philip 
Augustus Filagree’s right leg had gone 
off! The strap which had confined the 
trousers under the foot had given way, 
and so elastic was the material, and so 
sudden the release from its extension, 
that it flew up above the knee, exposing 
the red morocco legs of Nelen’s best 
boots, and somewhat: more. The dig- 
nity of the effect was gone: the Muffin 
rushed below, never making his appear- 
ance on deck until the vessel reached 
Strasburgh. The Baron Von Schlammer 
and his daughters burst into an immo- 
derate fit of laughter, which lasted 
them, ‘on and off,’ until they arrived at 
their destination.”—Vol. ii. pp. 151-2. 


This is a passage in the experience 
of “The Muffin” which we should 
not have thought it fair to withhold. 

When our travellers had reached the 
confines of Italy, Cromwell imparted 
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to his friend the circumstance which 
had occasioned his visit to Ireland, 
and which he did not before feel him- 
self at liberty to explain. It seems 
that he had made, at Venice, the ac- 
quaintance of a painter named Pinto, 
and that while in his studio, the artist’s 
father, who had been long regarding 
him with a fixed attention, observed a 
certain mark upon his ear, and then, 
taking his arm, bared it, and pointing 
to a small harp which was tattoed upon 
it, exclaimed in the richest Hibernian 
accents, “ Whirra, whirra! ‘That I 
should ever have lived to see this day! 
Corpo di Bacco! That I should find 
my young and honoured master !!” 
He then announces to our astonished 
hero that he was no son of an uttor- 
ney, but the only child of Gerald 
O'Neil, and Earl of Tyfarnham. 
Pinto, the father, whose real name is 
Lannigan, proves to be the brother of 
Peggy Roddy, and the son of an old 
family favourite, the butler of the 
O'Neil. Having shown some turn for 
painting, he was sent by the old Earl 
to Italy, where, on losing his patron, he 
was abandoned to his own resources :— 


“* But listen: who, do you suppose, 
was, or rather is, the beautiful girl who 
so neglected her charge, as to give me 
the opportunity of losing half an ear? 
No other than Lady Vaughan.’ 

* An exclamation of real wonder es- 
caped from Muffin—the cigar fell from 
his mouth. 

“* Yes ; no other than Hamey Crosbie 
—that Hamey Crosbie being the Hono- 
rable Kathleen Nugent, sole daughter 
and heir of the Lord of Drinmore, a 
very ancient family, for many genera- 
tions possessing large demesnes in the 
county of Westmeath.’ ” 


Terence Doolan had always under- 
stood that the young son of O'Neil 
had been disposed of at the same 
time, and in the same manner, as his 
father, and as Kathleen Nugent then 
became the rightful heir of the pro- 
perty, he thought proper to forge a 
will constituting himself her sole 
guardian, and thus acquiring not only 
the control of her own estate, but 
what was more especially his object, 
the custody of her person. His pur- 
pose was to bring her up in his own 
family and make her the wife of one 
of his sons. Here he was outwitted 
by the faithful adherents of the old 
family, who thoroughly understood 
his character and divined his thoughts. 





Peggy Roddy, assuming the name of 
Crosbie, fled with Kathleen, and, as 
we have seen, married Serjeant Hig- 
gins, of Cromwell's regiment. It was 
to authenticate these facts that Crom- 
well went to Ireland, and, having 
succeeded in doing so, he was desirous 
of meeting with Lady Vaughan, and 
apprising her of her rights before they 
became known to the public. 

“ Was ever,” exclaims some Lydia 
Languish of the day, “ a fair story so 
provokingly spoiled! True affection is 
tested by all the trials of life, and yet 
the lovers, contrary to the usage of 
romance, are destined never to be 
happy!” Stay, impatient maid, and 
revere the resources of an author. 

Our travellers enter Italy by the 
Val d'Aosta, passing the Col de la 
Seigne—the precise track, as our au- 
thor conceives, by which Hannibal 
crossed the Alps. The scene is gra- 
phically given, and affords a good speci- 
men of our author’s descriptive power : 


“As our travellers surmounted the 
last shoulder of the Col, the most sublime 
scene presented itself ; they looked down 
the Allée Blanche; Mount Blanc, in all its 
majesty, flanked them on the left—its 
hoary sides as steep as the steepest of its 
dependant aiguilles on the Chamouni 
side. Beyond the mountain, they look- 
ed to the Col du Géant, and the huge 
intervening pyramid of the Grand 
Jorasse—the view leading the eye down 
the valley of Entréres, to the snow-clad 
peaks of the Great St. Bernard. 

**Our travellers remained gazing on 
the stupendous scene before them, until 
the cold and the rarity of the air obliged 
them to proceed; but, on looking up at 
the sky above their heads, before com- 
mencing the descent, that which before 
had appeared to them so blue in ascend- 
ing, was now apparently as black as 
ink ; and the snow at their feet assumed 
that red colour described in the ascent 
of Mount Blanc. All around lay 
patches of snow, to the very edge of 
which bloomed a thousand flowers: the 
large and brilliant forget-me-not of the 
Alps, and the more rare Ranunculus 
Glacialis, with its thickly-furred calyx, 
among them. 

‘““* We are now in Italy,’ said Michel, 
as the boundary line that separates the 
Pays de Vaud from Piedmont was pass- 
ed. The sky continued black above 
their heads, and such was the clearness 
of the day, that the snow blown from 
the summit of Mount Blanc, looked like 
a wreath of thin smoke. The Allée 
Blanche was now reached, the aiguille 
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of the Grand Jorasse, the Col du Géant, 
and the steep precipices ending in the 
Glacier du Mirage, appeared in all their 

randeur. Presently the Lac de Com- 

at came in sight, and, above all, tower- 
ing, apparently, almost perpendicular, 
some twelve thousand feet, was the 
summit of the Mount Blane. 

**O’Neil had seen the mighty cata- 
ract of Niagara, in its winter clothing, 
when every tree, shrub, and rock, within 
the influence of its spray, was congeal- 
ed, and when Mammoth icicles hung 
from either side. He had, too, passed 
months upon its banks in the green of 
spring, and amidst the brilliant foliage 
of the Indian summer, had overlooked 
the stupendous scene. In summer, the 
Iris dancing in the spray; in winter, all 
around, trees, shrubs, and rocks, one 
congealed mass of ice—the green fluid, 
the overflow from millions of acres of 
water, descending through colossal ici- 
cles. All this he had watched with 
never-ending satisfaction ; but when he 
looked down the Allée Blanche, he felt 
that for the future it would not hold 
undivided empire over all his recollec- 
tions of the sublime,”—Vol. ii. pp. 
223-5. 


Cromwell had, while in Dublin, 
learned from the newspapers of the 
death of Sir John Vaughan, and in 
passing through London he had ascer- 
tained from their banker that the two 
ladies were in the north of Italy, where 
he and Filagree easily made them out. 
Explanations are soon made, and after 
a decorous interval Hamey becomes 
our hero's wife, and is announced to 
the world as Countess of Tyfarnham. 
Filagree, of course, falls in love with 
Agnes ; and one day at the Isola Bella, 
**through the medium of some helio- 
trope and the language of flowers,” 
makes her his fiancée. The marriage, 
however, was nearly broken off, in 
consequence of the young lady's having 
unfortunately caught our Muffin in the 
act of paying some too-decided atten- 
tions to her French soubrette. Through 
the intervention of his friends the 
matter is compromised, and Filagree, 
his only failing cured, is, we are told, 
an admirable husband. 

Having now brought this tale to 
what must appear a satisfactory con- 
clusion, we regret to state than an 
examination of dates may go far to- 
wards dissipating its romantic illusions. 
The lovers will all appear to have 
reached that staid period of life, when 
the genuine novel-reader will not care 
about them; and while Cromwell has 
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passed the age of interest, Hamey 
turns out to be older still. 

In vol. i., p. 11, we are told that 
Cromwell’s mother died in giving birth 
to him towards the close of the eigh- 
teenth century; this we may take to 
be the memorable year 1798. 

In vol. ii. p. 66, we have our hero 
crossing from Liverpool to Dublin in 
that admirable sea-boat, the “ Iron 
Duke,” and in a few pages after we 
see him travelling in the Belgian 
railways. Now the “Iron Duke” 
made its first passage in the year 
1844, and the Belgian railways were 
opened only alittle earlier. It is thus 
plain that Cromwell, when he crossed 
over to Dublin, must have been, at 
least, forty-six years of age, and as he 
seems to have married a year after- 
wards, he was, at that time, in his 
forty-eighth year. 

Hamey (vol. i. p.29), while a child, 
and, together with Cromwell and a 
baby of Terence Doolan’s, an inmate 
of Peggy Roddy’s cabin, was left by 
Peggy in charge of the other children, 
and rocked their cradle. It is not, 
therefore, severe to say that she was 
one year older than Cromwell—that is, 
in herforty-ninth, when she married him. 

Filagree was at the same period of 
life as Cromwell, and Agnes only a 
few years younger than Hamey. 

We are aware that, in vol. ii, p. 22, 
Hamey is represented as one-and- 
twenty when she joined the family of 
Sir John Vaughan ; that she married 
him about a year afterwards, went 
with him to winter in Naples, and 
after an interval of five years visited 
Italy again, where, for the first time, 
as Lady Vaughan, she met with Crom- 
well. According to this counting she 
was at that period seven-and-twenty, 
and her second marriage took place 
rather more than a year afterwards. 
But it is not possible to reconcile this 
with the precise dates already men- 
tioned, except on the supposition of 
an amiable suppression of a lapse of 
time, in favour of youth, as with the 
old maid, in Crabbe—, 


ad —— Roll on, thou lying year, 
This is my age, and I will rest me here.” 


We rather think that Filagree had 
an internal conviction of the real state 
of the case, when, after hearing all 
Cromwell’s explanations, he retired to 
his chamber, humming— 


“ Mre. Bubb was gay and free, 
Fair, fat, and forty-three.” 
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The last faint breeze that o’er the A°gean’s breast 
Darken’d the summer's blue had died away, 
The Argive galleys took unwilling rest 

Upon the beach of the Eubean bay— 

Phebus, in wrath, upon them, day by day, 

Beat golden fires. ‘There was a flick’ ring glare 
From the white sand—and ever where they lay 
The oarsmen’s benches warp’d in the hot air, 
Till strong revenge, pent up, pass’d into mad despair. 






Sometimes the chieftains sate beneath a tent, 
Sometimes they stretch’d them close beside the sea, 
Where lazy surges rippled up half-spent— 

Far off, the outer tide raised loud and free 
Voices of invitation. Silently 

The strong ones pined, a- hungered for the strife. 
Why did the breezes linger ?—why had he, 

The King of men, torn them from home and wife, 

Sister and dark- eyed girl, to waste away a life. 










But some strayed on and on along the strand, 
Seeking the shades of cliffs, until the »y found 
Some semic irque of beach, where either hand 
Great crags prison’d the echoes, and a sound 
Of choral waves filled rifts of unde srground, 
Where the spray left green coolness on the mass 
Of antique rocks on high, and tr acery w ound, 
Of delicate ocean-weeds, round bays of glass, 

And far aloft the chough on tardy wing did pass. 






























There would they loiter, till the day-fall met 
Blue ocean with a mantle all of gold ; 
Then the immeasurable violet 
Ruffled like plumes, and, as it heav’d, behold! 
Rose and purpureal tints themselves unroll’d, 
Copying heaven’s missal—stainings on the main. 
But w ho heeds nature ’mid those chieftains bold, 
As visions of far battles fill each brain, 
Longing to hear a stride of stormy winds again ? 


Soon came th’ enchantment of the moon, and made 
Th’ imprison’d waters sob like living things. 
Why were the thousand keels of Greece emb: ay’d ? 
WwW hy might they never spread their swan-like wings, 
And waft the hunters to the chase of kings ? 
Why before youthful eyes came battle- gleams 
From central fires of heart- imaginings, 
If youthful forms must fade in angry beams, 
Dipped by the Archer sun in his intensest streams ? 
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So faring, day by day, the Argives hearkened 
If wind might stir from Strymon on the shore, 
And on the wan sands, memory- bedarkened, 

They heard the waters moaning evermore. 

But no wind stirred the wear y sea-lord o’er 

To rouse those summer-sickened hearts—anon, 

Swift as a well-shot shaft, would speed before 

Their aching eyes some wild bird’s shadow, gone 
O’er harvestless fields of sea, while the »y were left alone. 



















Alone, with vengeful thoughts to feed fierce hate 
From poison’d souls, until, o’er old and young, 
There came forebodings, and a gloom of fate. 
Then, the stern lords of the dark ships among 
Weird strains by Calchas oftentimes were sung— 
Weird strains beseeming their malignant star— 
As the mysterious harp-chords, forest-strung, 
Touched by no earthly plectrum, from afar 

Respond to angry hail or breeze oracular. 









But part by part the prophet’s rede was read— 
The universal brow caught from the seer 
Vague horror; as one, coming from the dead— 
Murder’d in some lone place—e’er yet the ear 
Can catch his tidings, sends before ‘him fear. 
Soon came the utt’rance—* All our host must lie 
With its bloom withering in the sunbeams here, 
Its thousand masts all rotting. One way I, 
One way alone, foresee, O king !—thy child must die !” 














Then the old kings send forth a dismal wail, 
And bend them on their staffs. The oarsmen keep 
A horror-stricken vigil at the tale, 
And many lamentations, like the sweep 
Of winds upon the water, smite the deep. 
But all day long, till rose the orbéd moon, 
Atrides paced beneath the frowning ste ep. 
‘“* Surely,” he thought, “ my path of life is strewn 
With dead hopes, like blanch’d leaves—I cannot die too soon. 


















‘¢ Yet worse than death, dishonour and the crime 
Of perjured, when the tide of after-days 
Shall wash my name on far-off shores of Time. 
But how to sacrifice to any praise 
My own—my little darling—every phrase 
Of love, in brief. On this hand, histor y 
Brands me for mansworn; on the other, prays, , 
With sweet, low voice, my child about to die, 
Pleading our household-gods—cradle and nursery ! 















‘*‘ These things are all against me; but I am 
Nourish’d of Jove—a king—then be it so !” 
What next he knew not, till he saw his lamb, 
His innocent, on the altar. White as snow 
Gleam’d the young neck that erewhile scarce might know 
Rude touch of sun or winds. And she lay prone, 
Folded in tinctured robes, with a long flow 
Of royal draperies—like a girl in stone, 

Whose beauty chills the heart, so passionless, so lone. 
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A bloody froth churned from her marble lips 
Cruelly silenced, staining robe and cheek. 
As when a wounded seabird downward dips, 
With white plumes marr’d, and from its golden beak 
Bubbles red foam with faint infantine shriek, 
So with the virgin victim. The old king 
Was fix’d as in a trance—an old man weak— 
While all the past swift Memory did bring 
From sea-like gulfs of years, sunlit yet billowing. 


He saw her landed on the shores of Time 
From that far world of darkness before birth ; 
« He saw her in her dewy morning prime, 

He saw her in her noontide summer mirth 
A sunbeam on the hard, unlovely earth ; 
He saw her as she was in kingly hall, 
Like a green tendril round some strong tree’s girth, 
So graceful to his dignity—to all 

His mailed men of war a presence musical. 


He heard the silver chiming of her voice, 

As when she wont to captivate the strong, 

Teaching ‘rude hearts at wassail to rejoice 

With the strange spell of those to whom belong 

Utt’rance of music—bird-like love of song ; 

He heard her carolling high tales of old, 

Of gods, and war, and love, and courtly throng ; 

Some glad, some sad, while aye the proud and bold 
Hid smile or tear behind the chalices of gold. 


But still he thought—with father’s eyes of love 
Anxious he gazed, as fathers gaze upon 
Children too fair for earth ; and still above 
Her glittering hair and brow, whereon the sun 
Had looked among the vines, an angry one 
Scowl’d goddess-wrath. And even now fierce eyes 
Glared forth upon the sacrifice half-done, 
And bade the slayer forward, and arise 

And smite, that so the winds might free the Argosies. 


Smite !—they have smitten !—and her young life flow’d 
That Greece might be avenged of him who stole 
That fair, false lady. Then the tall ships rode 
Proudly the wine-dark wave, and Troy, their goal, 
‘The warriors sought with hatred in their soul. 
Her heart’s-blood Artensis required to sever 
The chain that bound the sea-winds and the roll 
Of the free billows—and so song for ever 

Hath hung a halo-crown upon that high endeavour. 


But never more might old Atrides know, 

By Pergamos of Simois, joys of old. 

Still round him, and above him, and below, 

Gather’d a net of Ate, taking hold 

Mesh upon mesh, till him it might enfold. 

And ever on the misty ways of sleep, 

Rolling like clouds, a form he would behold 

Dabbled in blood, till rosy morn might steep 
Rivers, and hills, and sea, th’ encampment and the keep. 
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Il.——JEPHTHA’S DAUGHTER.* 


Such was the tale which the old tragic song 

Gloom’d o’er with shadows of approaching "Fate— + 

A wild and mingled tale of right and wrong, 

Deep love, sharp anguish, purpose-working hate, 

Making high houses doubly desolate. 

The gods’ great vengeance tarries—summer suns 

Dry up the blood, but still the Semnai wait. 

Jove’s wingéd dogs hound on th’ unsleeping ones, 
And aye their songless throats yell vengeful unisons. 











These things are deeper than that harp of mine 
Might catch the key-note of the olden strain, 
Me more it liked the victim’s brow to twine 
With humble wreaths. The solemn-chanting main, 
Where I write now, makes music once again, 
And fills my spirit till it must run o’er 
With words as a relief, nor can sustain 
The burden of the melancholy lore 
It learneth from the waves, whose death-bed is yon shore. 












Yes; there is sadness in that rise and fall, 
And there is terror in the calm, where, dark 
Amid the tangly sea-groves, monsters crawl ; 
But there is joy where yonder sunlit bark 
With its keen ploughshare leaves a silver mark. 
Ah! the waves sing of home, and some weep sore, 
While others are afire from earthly spark 
Of wild adventure. Well that on the shore 
Of Perfect Rest there beats that strange, wild sea no more !t 
















But now I hear its measure, like a tune 
Sung by one reft of husband and of child 
In the first year of spousals—to the moon 
Making a wordless lamentation wild. 
And if some brighter fancies e’er beguiled 
An hour beside the sea, I shaped them aye 
In dreamlike forms of beauty undefiled. 
So framed I fitfully a mingled lay— 
Fair virgins wed to Death, young blossoms to Decay. 


















Iphigenia pass’d before mine eyes 
Snow-pale, as lovely as a star—a dirge 
Rose from the lustrous waters, minstrelwise 
Striking their sounding chords upon the verge 
Of dark rocks, slipp’ry with the ceaseless surge. 
Then passed she on, and left me to my mood. 
But soon the lashing tide began to scourge 
The waves like hounds, and then before me stood— 
Virgin and victim, too—one sweet in maidenhood. 












* I have supposed in these lines that Jephtha’s daughter was actually to have 
been offered as a human sacrifice. To some, this view may appear inconsistent 
with expressions in Judges, xi. 30, 31, 35, 36, when Jephtha recognises the Lord ; 
but see Warburton’s ingenious argument contained in the notes on Book vii. of the 
‘** Divine Legation.” 

+ Zschylus seems to differ from Homer and from Sophocles in considering Fate 
as something external to Zeus—superior to him—and which he could in no way 
control. 


t Rev. xxi. 1. 
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And as the former vision far away 
Bore me to other times, another place, 
So did the latter wrap me to the grey 
And rémote eld. The wrathful Hebrew’s face 
Scowl’d with the sense of Israel’s deep disgrace. 
Mail’d was he to the teeth, a form of fear, 
Stalwart, with thews of iron. Men might trace 
On his hard brow, how, quelled in mid career, 
Quail’d the uncircumcised before the Bastard’s spear. 


My vision rang with armour, and the tramp 

Of must’ring tribesmen. Then the voice I heard, 
‘ Vowing at eventide before the camp: 

“*O God of might! if Jephtha be preferr’d 

Before the Amorites, when the fight is stirr’d, 

What first he meets returning, that to thee 

Shall be a victim.” Then the battle-word, 

The clang of onset—then the bent-down knee, 
The terror of the fight, the woe of victory. 


And from the vineyards Jephtha came at eve 
Sated with slaughter. There were dark-red hues 
On his good armour, such as bunches leave 
Upon the husbandmen, what time they use 
The mellow clusters of the south to bruise. 
But one soft thought made that rough soldier twine 
A rose-bud with his laurels, nor refuse 
To see o’er that wild revel, not of wine, 

A daughter’s fair young face, and gladness infantine. 


Behold that fair young face !—for glad surprise 

Came she to meet him. Rarely hath the sun 

Seen his bright self in any darker eyes 

Then those full orbs of Jephtha’s only one. 

Yet with a maiden circle—forms well known— 

With timbrels and with dances, on she sped 

As the light fawn elastic. With a groan 

The father saw, and rent his clothes, and said, 
‘“‘T am brought very low, and much disquieted. 


‘Thou art of them that trouble me, my child! 

Before the angel vow’d I to the Lord— 

The bond is on me!” Whereunto she smiled 

Gently, and then—*“ My father, every word 

Which hath proceeded of thy mouth is heard 

Before the God of Israel ; wherefore dare 

That thou hast vow’d. Full redly hast thou spurr’d 

From Asser to Minnioth, and the air 
Along the plain of vines is heavy with despair. 




















‘¢ There in the vineyards Ammon lieth low. 
Who then am I? But, father, one request— 
Dear father, ’tis the last before I go: 
Let me alone ten months, that so, at least, 
I and my fellows, known for faithfullest, 

May wander on the mountain-tops, and weep 

My virgin bloom with no sweet fruitage blest.” 

And he said “Go!” and lo! the maidens sweep 
Over the dark, high hills, like bright clouds o’er the deep. 
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Sometimes, when summer suns shot living rays, 

Treading the cliffs they found a cool arcade ; 

Sometimes they wound along the giddy ways 

That hedge the precipice ; sometimes they made 

Their mountain-bivouac in the cedar-shade. 

By the wild rivers, by the great sea’s brink, 

Aimless, as storm- blow n autumn leaves, they stray’d. 

Arm’d with strong grief no terror made them shrink— 
Like the wild birds they stoop’d from rivulets to drink. 


Sometimes at shadowy eventide, men saw 
Larger than life—like shapes uplifted high 
’'Twixt light and dark—the virgin-band. An awe 
Sainted those gloried forms so near the sky. 
Then from afar would float a melody, 
Charming the air with mournfulness—a wail 
Too sweet for fear, too soft for agony. 
Who, heard unto his fellows told a tale, 
How he had heard a dirge of spirits down the dale— 


So exquisitely tempered. When the moon 

Burn’d high upon her watch-tower, and the side 

Of the lone hills with flaky light was strewn, 

As with white rose-leaves—then the victim eyed 

Earth, by the holy Shiner sanctified, 

Heaven, stiller than the ocean’s heavenliest calm. 

Through her long hair the wand’ring night-breeze sigh’d, 

Fresh from the mountain-cedar and the palm, 
Whispering of musky groves where it had fed on balm. 


The vines scarce murmured in their sleep—the buds 
Of the pomegranates and all pleasant fruit 
Slept in a tremulous silence ; but the floods 
Waked up new melodies that had been mute, 
Smit by the march of day’s flame-sandall’d foot ; 
The torrents, like white standards, stream’d and swell’d, 
Fixed to their rocky wall ; to prosecute 
His saintly pilgrimage, old Jordan held 
His God-protected path—the wonder of the eld ! 


And there were gleams of beauty, or I err— 
Comings and goings of cameleon light— 
That made earth seem a speec hless w orshipper, 
On whose fair brow heaven’s temple-windows bright 
Stream’d as she knelt before the Infinite, 
Rapt in an adoration that brought down 
A visible glow of holiness in the sight 
Of men and angels; and a halo-crown 
Wove Night, of starry gems in skies without a frown 


So wore the nights and days till they had taken 

Their fill of wandering, and the time was come. 

Methinks I see the victim, unforsaken 

Of those familiar faces, turning home 

With gentle sternness to her martyrdom. 

They are around her, and she heaves her heart 

Forth into words expressive of her doom— 

A wild, unmeasured song, remote from art, 
Such as we hear in sleep—itself a dream in part : 
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I. 


‘*Come round me, dear ones! we have stray’d and stray'd 
Through many a mountain dell, 

Seen flashing bright, down many a steep cascade, 
The streams of Israel ; 

But never more by dell or river’s marge 

Shall our associate footsteps roam at large ; 
And never more 

Through evening’s purple silence may we list 

To ocean, melancholy harmonist, 
Wailing upon the shore ; 

And never more, from dark steeps, labour-won, 

Shall the great sea for us, between the sun 
And night divine, 

Spread toward the starry cope its giant breadth of brine. 


II. 





“¢ You know how ever, driven by our sorrow, 
At random we have trod, 

Taking no thought at nightfall for the morrow, 
Trusting i in Abraham’s God ; 

But now my w anderi ings on the hill are o’er— 

The places known by me know me no more, 
Nor shall they know— 

All things of earth to me are fading, fading, 

As the wan moon when daylight is invading 
Her realm above, below. 

All earth to me, for ever and for ever, 

Is as the passing of a shining river, 
Is as a bark 

That on the sea, at night, with gleamy pinions, 

Sails for a moment on : the moon’s dominions, 

Then passes into dark. 


"TL. 


«* And yet I know not—surely life is sweet ! 
Life !—it is love and light. 
Life |—'tis to wander on with buoyant feet 
Wherever earth is bright, 
To know sweet labours, sweeter still reposes, 
To look on sunlight, and to smell the roses, 
Life !—it is crown’d with flowers, and full of eyes 
That we know well, and pleasant memories ! 
And woman’s life 
Buddeth through all its springs, and ripeneth 
That it may leave some fruit, or ever Death 
Raiseth his sharp-edged knife. 
The soaring mountains and the sounding sea, 
What are their songs but life and liberty ? 
Life shouts the storm— 
Life screams the eagle—life th’ unfolded flowers 
Have pencill’d on their petals by the showers 
And sun, where’er they form. 


IV. 





‘* Yes, but there’s more—for life hath other things ; 
If it hath love, hath hate— 

If it hath pleasant walks, hath wanderings 

On mountains desolate. 
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Life! it hath weariness, and much vexation, 
And mid-stream strife, with no sweet alternation— 
And seldom sunlights—and decaying blossoms— 
And loves, deep-sepulchred in selfish bosoms. 
And life hath also many quenchéd eyes, 
Miss’d one by one, and restless memories 
That walk among the dead ; 
They seek for comfort, finding none—so cold 
Lies on the long black hair the heavy mould. 
Ocean and hills, disquieted, 
Grow weary in old age—the eagles bear 
Life like a burden up the mountain air— 
And flowers men rudely crush 
E’en where they live their little, happy lives, 
In odorous lurking-places fugitives, 
Betray'd because they blush. 


v. 
**So then I die, and all that once hath been 
Shall be to me no more. 
But as one looking down the lustrous green 
Of ocean’s corridor, 
Half-clear and half-obscure, may light on hints 
Of groves, and coralline rocks of lovely tints, 
So seems to comé, 
Amid my dar ‘kest, fearfullest thoughts of death— 
Like those fair things the awful waves beneath— 
A vision of a home. 
Oh, what a home! What purple light is that ? 
What blesséd voices sing ‘ Magnificat ?’ 
Oh, what a calm and ever-stormless strand— 
What can I call it but a happy land? 
"Twas joy to worship God of old, but now 
He showers down blessing on my burning brow. 
Who art thou, blessed one, who whisperest so ?— 
‘ There shall be no more tears, and no more woe. 
Sorrow and penitence no more shall pray— 
With sin they came, with sin shall pass away. 
In this unclouded atmosphere 
The recreated sight falls on no ill, 
No death, no sin’—the bright one whispers still— 
‘ Happy—for God is here !’” 


"Tis done—I can no more—my soul is cold. 
High thoughts were on me when I first essay’d 
To strike the harp-notes of the days of old. 
Now am [I all amazed and all afraid 
To look upon the theme I once survey'd. 
I see its greatness. Barely have I spoken 
The name and story of each victim-maid, 
And lo! already my frail shell is broken, 
Leaving the world’s great heart no long-abiding token. 


I sank beneath my theme—I might have sought 
Shadows of Truth’s great archetype therein. 

To audience fit, if few, I might have taught 
How too much love of earthly love is sin, 
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And works out sorrow to itself akin. 
Too much the father's heart, by self beguil’d, 
Clung to a fairer self, as sure to win 
Safety and happiness—and lo! a wild 
And God-sent flood arose, and swept away his child. 


And something higher yet, and yet more true! 
See ye how man’s dim reasonings aye declare 
That the best, brightest, virgin thing i is due 
In sacrifice to Him whose all things are. 
What if these virgin-victims, faint and far— 
Like light before th’ uprisen sun—disclose 
Some dark forth-reaching to the promised Star— 
Types of the central mystery—gain in loss 

The one true* Victim’s work, the secret of the Cross. 


M. 


Note.—This hasty poem is but a most imperfect sketch of the author’s concep- 
tion, which circumstances have not given him leisure to complete. He has executed 
some of that part of it, which appeared most adapted for the pages of a periodical. 
The last three stanzas may give some insight into his meaning. 


* The scriptural sense of the epithet ‘‘ true” is very deep: John, vi., xv. 1, &c. 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR BUTLER.* 


Tere is something inexpressibly 
mournful in the premature departure 
of a gifted mind. A murmur—which 
not the deepest faith in the dispensa- 
tions of an all-wise Providence can 
wholly repress—involuntarily springs 
to our lips, as we recall what has vanish- 
ed, and feel that the career of moral 
and intellectual advancement which 
we had contemplated with such hope 
and affection is for ever arrested. 
Who can adequately estimate the fame 
of which the departed, the example, 
and the works, of which the survivors 
have been deprived ? 

The contemporaries of Professor 
Butler do not, and, thanks to the vo- 
lume which has suggested our paper, 
posterity we predict will not, require 
to be told why these emotions are as- 
sociated with his name. Poet, orator, 
metaphysician, theologian — nullum 
quod non tetigit, nullum tetigit quod 
non ornavit—in the prime of life, just 
as a fitting field opened for his matured 
powers, and all the fond anticipations 
with which we followed his intellectual 
progress seemed about to be realised, 
this distinguished ornament of our 
church and country was removed. In 
our estimate of such a man, let us not 
only remember what he was, but also 
keep in mind, what with extended life 
he would have been. 

To this estimate—such brief and 
summary record of his life and opi- 
nions as our limits will allow—the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Woodward's judicious 
selection from his manuscripts and ad- 
mirable memoir invites; and together 
with the contributions from his pen 
which have from time to time adorned 
the pages of this Journal, supplies 
the materials—all the materials, alas, 
that the world can now ever have to 
form its judgment. 

WitiiaAm Arcuer Butcer was born 
about the year 1814, at Annerville, 


* «Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical.” 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. 


near Clonmel, in the County of Tip- 
perary. The family of which he was 
a meinber has been long established in 
that county in affluence and respecta- 
bility. His father, whom he lost 
in early years, was of the Established 
Church: his of the Roman 
Catholic: and in the principles of her 
creed her son was originally educated. 
At the usual age he was sent to Doc- 
tor Bell’s school at Clonmel, and while 
under the care of this successful teach- 
er he attained not only a familiarity 
with classical scientific 
courses which are usually the only 
knowledge taught, but an intimate 
acquaintance with English literature. 
From the earliest period he displayed 
an especial predilection for metaphy- 
sical studies, and before leaving school 
had studied and mastered the works of 
Locke and Bacon. The most remark- 
able result of this pursuit was the 
spirit of inquiry which it awakened. 
An examination ensued of the grounds 
of his religious belief; he for himself 
searched into the controversy between 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
churches ; and finally, being delibe- 
rately convinced of the truth of the 
latter, he sacrificed to his convictions 
the almost irresistible ties of parental 
authority and early associations. 

The peculiar genius of Butler at a 
very early age developed itself, and, 
as is often the case with imaginative 
minds, the first movements were poe- 
tical. This tendency, natural to 
the mind itself, was in him further 
cherished by the influence of the beau- 
tiful scenery among which, at Garna- 
villa, on the banks of the Suir, his 
youth was passed. Mr. Woodward, 
who knew him intimately from his 
childhood, records that he at all times 
retained the deepest attachment for 
the scenery of his native district, and 
his poetry attests the same:— 


mother 


those and 


By the Rey. William Archer Butler, late 
Edited, with a Me- 


moir of the Author’s life, by the Rev. Thomas Woodward, A.M., Curate Assistant 
of Fethard, in the diocese of Cashel, and Chaplain to his Excellency the Lord Lieu- 


tenant. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 
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“* Groves of my childhood, sunny fields 
that gleam 
With pensive lustre round me even 
now; 
Rivers, whose unforgotten waters 
stream 
Bright, pure as ever from the rifted 
brow 
Of hills, whose fadeless beauty, like a 
dream 
Bursts back upon my weeping me- 
mory.” 


Sych are the passionate expressions 
in which one of his sonnets speaks of 
these loved scenes, and other verses of 
more extended description attest the 
same attachment. Take, for instance, 
the following :— 


‘Once more, in youth and memory’s 
name ! 
Seek we the vision-haunted streams, 
Where winding sleepily, and slow, 
Their sad song symphonised my 
dreams. 
“* You know the place, the purple bells, 
Their meek eyes sparkling through 
the heath: 
The glassy waters doubling all, 
Woods, skies, above ; woods, skies, 
beneath. 
** The rocks o’erpiled in giant crags, 
That bare and black’ning rose be- 
hind, 
The gentler scene beyond, that gave 
Its transcript to the gentler mind. 


“* No, not forgot, while Memory lives! 

No, not forgot, that one sole scene ! 

The faintest shadowings of its fields 

Are things that are, not that have 
been. 


‘* Each tinge that deepened as it past, 
The distant purpling of the hills ; 
Each winding of each silvery fall 
In the veined mountain’s maze of 
rills. 


** Each green slope where the noontide 
sun 
Kissed from the flowers their dewy 
tears ; 
Each touch, each charm, comes dimly 
back, 
Comes glimmering through the haze 
of years.” * 


The poetry written by him in boy- 
hood presents evidence of the most 
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singularly early manifestation of intel- 
lectual power. Those coutributions to 
our Journal, some of which he termed 
‘The Boyhood of a Dreamer,” and 
others ‘* Remembrances of a Poetic 
Childhood,” were all parts of a length- 
ened effort, commenced about 1829, 
and concluded in 1831. The idea of 
this poem was to picture the pro- 
gress of an inquisitive and imaginative 
mind through poetical and literary 
studies, the discipline of social exist- 
ence, the exercise of the affections, 
and the disappointments of a life of 
trials, to the peace which Christianity 
alone bestows. 


‘The greatest,” says our youthful 
philosopher in his preface, “of living 
poets would instruct us to heal the 
maladies of life by a species of remedy 
which is inapplicable to any minds but 
those which do not require it. The 
cause of Christianity is of late almost 
lost in the superior captivations of the 
diversified and arbitrary creations of 
poetical philosophy; to reprove the 
growth of these illusions, the illusion 
itself must be represented.” 


Think of a boy of fifteen forming 
to his mind even the conception of 
such a work; what elevation of view, 
what refinement of feeling it evidences, 
and how wonderfully true and pro- 
found the brief criticism on the system 
of Wordsworth. As instances of the 
peculiar tone of thought and fancy 
which early characterised him, take 
also the two following poems, com- 
posed at a period not much later than 
that of which we have been speak- 
ing :— 

t. 
“* Thou whose meek eyes are bending 
o’er my page! 

Hast thou not sometimes felt a thrill- 

ing sense 
As if our life were but a second stage 
Ofelder being? Dreams—dim dreams 
from thence 
Rise often on our thoughts, like thoughts 
of home 
Crushing the spirit of the wanderer 
lost 
In the drear desert. 
to come 

Across the soul, of that most blessed 

coast 


Oh, for a glimpse 


* These lines occur in some exquisite stanzas, too long to be cited, which ap- 
peared in the Ninth Volume of this Magazine, page 389, entitled, ‘ Passages ex- 
tracted from a Metrical Address to a Friend, who reproved the Author for ceasing 
to write Poetry, and only recasting the Trifles of his Childhood.” 
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Whose banks we left to sail the stormy 
ocean 
That wreck’d us upon earth! Oft— 
oft it seems 
In our bright hours, the angel thoughts, 
whose motion 
Darts meteor-like athwart the brain, 
are gleams 
From our lost heaven! Sons of Eternity, 
Though here the wards of fleeting Time, 
are we.” 


II. 
** A lonely child sat.by a stream, 

Clear, shadowless, and still ; 

He looked upon the skies above, 
He looked upon the rill. 

"Twas midnight, and the stars of 

heaven, 

Revealed in glory stood ; 

And every star he watched on high 
Was mirrored in the flood. 


one oar pleasant,’ dreamed the raptured 
Oy; 
* How pleasant ’twere to rove, 
Through all those fields of light with 
her, 
The sister of my love. 
How blest our starry hours would 
glide 
In joys unknown to earth ; 
Oh would that heavenhad made those 
skies 
The country of my birth.’ 


‘* His sad gaze’ drooped—he saw the 
stream— 
Another heaven was there, 
The same blue vault that beamed 
aloft, 
The stars, the sky, the air. 
* I cannot dart to heaven,’ he cried, 
‘Nor wing on high my flight ; 
But I can rush beneath these waves, 
And meet a heaven as bright.’ 


** He plunged, the gorgeous dream was 
over, 
The mimic stars were fled, 
The cruel stream that lured the child 
Swept o’er his sinless head. 
Oh thus, oh thus, this false cold world 
Appears a heaven to youth ; 
Till crushed beneath its treacherous 
tide, 
And martyred into truth.” 


In the year 1829, about the age of 
fifteen, Mr. Butler entered Dublin 
University. His collegiate career was 
distinguished ; he obtained a scholar- 
ship, a considerable number of pre- 
miums, and the gold medal in the 


metaphysical and ethical course. He 

was especially celebrated in the His- 

torical Society—a debating society, 
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which, like its kindred associations, 
the Union at Cambridge, and the 
Speculative at Edinburgh, has, from 
time to time, been the nursery of the 
ablest minds. The two addresses 
which he delivered to the society, as 
President, in the year 1835, deserve 
to be republished ; they are, to our 
judgment, equal to any with which 
we are acquainted, on any simi- 
lar subject or occasion, and in saying 
this we have in mind the address of 
Chief Justice Bushe to the Historical 
Society, and that of Lord Brougham 
to the Students of Glasgow. Of 
papers of this nature, in which no 
small part of the charm is the com- 
pleteness and symmetrical arrange- 
ment of the entire, it is impossible 
by extract to enable our readers 
to form a fair estimate; yet the 
following passage, in which, havy- 
ing spoken of eloquence in rela- 
tion to its end and instrument, he 
comes to enforce its study from a con- 
sideration of the eminence of the sub. 
ject on which it operates, being, to a 
certain extent, separate from the main 
body of the discourse, may, perhaps, 
not disadvantageously be quoted :— 


‘“‘ The subject of oratory is the moral 
nature of man—that nature even yet 
how noble! I am not forgetting the 
darker side of the picture when I speak 
of eloquence as an invariable instru- 
ment of justice. It is true that oratory 
does not and cannot stoop to advocate 
injustice as injustice. We acknowledge 
that the rhetorician can cloud the light 
of simple truth, but even then how does 
he assail the rectitude of his hearers ? 
With weapons borrowed from truth 
herself, and from the purest emotions 
of man, he attacks virtue by seeming 
virtuous. And the miserable man (for 
are not such unhappy as criminal, de- 
ceived as deceiving) who, feeling that 
eloquence will not come where virtue is 
not, prostitutes the topics of truth to 
the purposes of hypocrisy, is really by 
the moral law of our nature obliged to 
disseminate the principles of virtue at 
the very moment that he tempts to the 
practice of vice. This, because the 
moral nature of man—that nature to 
which eloquence has to appeal, though 
fallen—is yet sublime in its degradation. 
Man standing midway in eternity, looks 
back to Deity as his author, and forward 
to Deity as his protector, and bears the 
pledge and impress of Deity on his im- 
mortal spirit. Upon such a spirit, the 
effusion of God, and with reason and 

E 
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feelings prompted by such a spirit, the 
advocate to truth has to act his part. 
Were we perfect, eloquence were need- 
less; were we imbruted, eloquence 
were unavailing ; but as we are erring, 
yet loathing our guilt, and loving the 
very virtue we abandon, possessed of a 
humanity that wavers through all the 
gradations between the angel and the 
demon in unceasing variety of change— 
to us persuasion is necessary, and 
accordingly to us the benevolence of 
heaven has made it a thing of power. 
Yes! the temple of our moral greatness 
may be: itis, aruin, but it is a stupen- 
dous ruin, and the God still haunts his 
dwelling. The oracular voice of the 
divinity hath not yet forsaken its lonely 
abode, though the perfect beauty of its 
proportions be marred, and an im- 
perishable holiness still and for ever 
glorifies the broken shrine. Is there, 
on this side the grave, a nobler task 
than that which calls the secret spirit 
from the depths of this tabernacle, and 
teaches a fellow-creature to glow with 
all of the Deity that is given to man 
while on earth to feel? Who has ever 
marked the kindling eye and the flushing 
cheek of the auditor that listens—and 
in his indignation can scarcely pause to 
listen—to the dark tale of some foul 
wrong, and has not witnessed in that 
ecstacy of impassioned virtue, the out- 
break and self-revealings of something 
loftier in man than man himself can 
measure? Nay, I will speak to your 
personal experience, and I will ask— 
which of you has himself thrilled with 
the glow of such feelings, while he has 
lain burning before an orator of power 
to inflame the soul with themes that 
may arouse them, and can compare 
aught with that transporting tumult of 
conscious virtue, of sympathy grieved 
with the pain of others, yet how im- 
measurably happier than in the enjoy- 
ment of all the sensual bliss that ever 
enfeebled our frail mortality? I know 
these topics are trite, but it is the glory 
of our nature that they are so. They are 
trite only because every candid reasoner 
who, from the first shock of our primal 
fall has looked into the heart of man, 
has seen there not only a mystery of sin 
and sorrow, but a still more mysterious 
condemnation of evil, a principle of 
human nature that repudiates the nature 
of which it is a part, a something so 
clearly belonging to a higher sphere, so 
repugnant to all the lowliness that sur- 
rounds it—so awfully the visible pre- 
sence of God in the world—that to call 
upon mankind to obey and cultivate it 
has been the message of wisdom to the 
thoughtless of every age. It is on these 
hidden treasures of the soul that the 
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art of eloquence has to work—it is for the 
orator, like the adept of the Rosicru- 
cians, to wave that ‘ divining wand’ of 
gifted words which by the mystic sym- 
pathy of its warning attraction hovers 
over the concealed riches of the heart, 
and aids to draw forth the pure and pre- 
cious ore of every generous emotion 
from the dark and valueless mass that 
surrounds it.” 


In the year 1837, about the time 
when otherwise Mr. Butler’s collegiate 
career would have terminated, a Pro- 
fessorship of Moral Philosophy was 
founded in his college. This institu- 
tion owes its existence to the exertions 
of that able governor, whose name 
will be for ever associated with the 
intellectual progress of the Dublin 
University—the late Provost Lloyd. 
Mr. Butler was, by the unanimous vote 
of the College Board, elected to fill 
the professorship. About the same 
period he entered the ministry, and 
was a short time after presented by his 
college to the benefice of Clondehorka, 
in the county of Donegal, and diocese 
of Derry. 

On this living, which is situate in 
the extremest part of the county, he 
constantly resided, except when called 
to Dublin for the discharge of his duties 
as Professor. The Protestant parish- 
ioners were numerous, nearly two 
thousand, of an humble class, scattered 
over a wide extent of mountainous 
country. The faithful discharge of his 
duties, and the singular power which 
he possessed of adapting his teaching 
to all classes, are attested by the at- 
tachment with which to this day his 
name is reverenced among these poor 
people. A clergyman who was recently 
in that district on a religious mission, 
described to the writer of this paper 
the love and veneration of the people 
for his memory as absolutely mar- 
vellous. 

Among Mr. Butler’s papers, after 
his death, Mr. Woodward found cata- 
logues of the names of the parishioners, 
with comments, often copious, upon 
their characters and circumstances. 

In the year 1842, Mr. Butler was 
promoted by his college to the rectory 
of Raymoghy, also in the county of 
Donegal, and diocese of Raphoe. The 
value of the preferment was consider- 
ably greater than that of Clondehorka, 
but the Protestants of the parish were 
less numerous. His life here is de- 
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scribed by the neighbouring clergymen 
to have been one of incessant study as 
well as ministerial exertion, interrupted 
only by his attendance in Dublin to 
deliver the lectures which were part 
of the duty of his professorship, and a 
visit in 1844 for a short time to the lake 
district in Cumberland. Of this visit the 
Rev. Robert Graves, incumbent of Am- 
bleside, in a letter to Mr. Woodward, 
gives a most interesting description. 
Sir William Hamilton, our eminent 
Professor of Astronomy, was at the 
same time Mr. Graves’s visitor ; and it 
was with no small pride for his country 
that this gentleman presented her two 
distinguished sons to Mr. Wordsworth, 
and the other literary names who have 
added to the fascination of the beauties 
of the lake district the associated 
interest of their residence. Mr. 
Graves has especially recorded one 
walk through those scenes. And it is 
sufficient to say that the party consisted 
of Mr. Wordsworth, Archdeacon 
Hare, Sir Wm. Hamilton, Mr. Graves 
himself, and two ladies stated to have 
been both in name and mental qualities 
worthy of the association, to enable us 
to understand that the recollections of 
that day are for ever fixed in hismemory. 
The party ascended one of the 
ravines of Loughrigg fell, crossed 
over the fell, descended to the margin 
of Loughrigg tarn, and returned to 
the social circle of Rydal Mount by 
the western side of Grasmere and 
Rydal lake—names familiar to the 
students of Wordsworth. The con- 
versation of the party turned on 
poetry, literary and religious topics, 
and the day is memorable not only for 
the happy union of such brilliant 
society, but also for having given birth 
to one of Mr. Wordsworth’s minor 
poems. It seems that the attention of 
the party, basking in the splendour of 
a cloudless noon, was attracted by a 
small pebble, which presented the 
appearance of embedding in its centre 
a dark star-shaped fossil. Closer exa- 
mination revealed that this was the 
shadow of a daisy projected by the 
light of a vertical sun. Mr. Words- 
worth at once gave utterance to the 
thoughts now for ever enshrined and 
perpetuated in the lines— 


** So fair, so sweet, withal so sensitive ; 
Would that the little flowers were 
born to live, 
Conscious of half the pleasure that 
they give, 
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‘* That to this mountain daisy’s self were 
known, 
The beauty of its star-imbedded sha- 
dow thrown, 
On the smooth surface of this naked 
stone. 


** And what if here a bold desire should 
mount 
High as the sun, that he could take 
account 
Of all that issues from his glorious 
fount. 


** So might he ken how by his sovereign 
aid, 
Those delicate companionships are 
made, 
And how he rules the pomp of light 
and shade. 


** Fond fancies, wheresoe’er shall turn 
thine eye, 
On earth or air, the sea, or starry sky, 
Converse with nature in pure sympa- 
thy. 


‘* All vain desires, and fruitless wishes 
quelled, 
Be thou to love and praise alike im- 
pelled, 
Whatever joy is granted or withheld.” 


The conversation of another day 
in the same society has also been pre- 
served by Mr. Graves, who records 
that from a remark made by some of 
the company that Byron was not an 
accurate observer of nature, Butler 
dissented, and replied by citing as an 
instance to the contrary the lines— 


“Yet, freedom! yet thy banner torn, 
but flying, 

Streams like a thunder-storm against 
the wind.” 


An image which was then pro- 
nounced by Mr. Wordsworth to be 
the finest in Byron’s poetry, and, as 
displaying a grand ideal truth sym- 
bolised by an equally grand and cor- 
respondingly unusual phenomenon of 
the external world, one scarcely to be 
surpassed in the whole compass of 
English poetry. 

Mr. Butler preached several times 
while at Ambleside with extraordinary 
effect—the parishioners unanimously 
petitioning for the publication of the 
sermons. In connexion with this 
topic there is told an incident which 
strikingly illustrates how little in the 
discharge of such duties he was in- 
fluenced by desire for fame—albeit 
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that desire be not only “the last” but 
the most frequent “ infirmity of noble 
minds.” He had taken one of his 
thoughtful written sermons to church, 


but finding that, with the exception of 


his distinguished friends, the congre- 
gation were generally of a class to 
whom something more simple would 
be better suited, he selected a passage 
for extempo raneous comment, and ex- 
pressed himself in a strain of familiar 
and cme nar exhortation. 

Fhe famine of the winter of 1846-7 
visited Mr. Butler’s parish with great 
intensity. Aided by the benevolent 
assistance of his friends, day after 
day he toiled from morning to even- 
ing in the work of charity—aban- 
doning for this all those liter: ary and 
philosophical pursuits which were to 
him in truth existence itself. The 
circumstances of the time, and some 
injudicious attempts made by a few 
clergymen of the Est: ublished Church 
to make the work of char ity subsidiary 
to proselytism, drew from him at this 
time a letter to the editor of the 
Evening Mail, not more distinguished 
by the beauty of its expression than 
the sagac ity of its reflections :— 


e failed 
amid a thousand mise- 


** Hardly any observer can hay 
to remark how, 
ries, the present tremendous visitation 
has at least contributed to one good re- 
sult ; how it has tended to remove pre- 
judices—perhaps mutual prejudices— 
but, at least, in some de- 
gree, existed towards the cler ry of the 
Church, on the part of their poorer 
Roman parishioners. Myself the weekly 
distributor of charitable funds to great 
numbers, chiefly of that persuasion, I 
cannot fail to see it, and to be gratified 
with seeing it. Ican be content with 
this for the present. Special and pecu- 
liar cases apart, where a duty is plainly 
pointed out, imposed by superior autho- 
rity, or arising out of circumstances 
manifestly directive, 1 am willing, in 
faith and humility, to leave the great 
revolutions of religious history to the 
disposal of that Providence who keeps 
their times and seasons in His own hand, 
content, in the mean time, 
how, amid all these per plexing myste- 
ries in the history of the Church, ong 
princi iple, at least, shines out in its old 
immutable brightness ; how that great 
law of love, which our Divine Founder 
made the main characteristic of His re- 
ligion, still, in even the most adverse 
circumstances, exercises its inherent 
tendency to unite and endear—how it 


those which 


to observe 
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has but to show itself, and the most re- 
pulsive elements of our nature are un- 
able to keep asunder, combined, as it 
were, in spite of themselves ; and thus, 
even in these imperfect and fragmen- 
tary glimpses, testifying to the reality 
of that great consummation to come, 
when faith shall no longer be arrayed 
against love, and the unity of a com- 
mon belief shall be permitted to conjoin 
those who would fain, even in these dark 
and discordant days, be one in the unity 
of a common charity. 

** For my own part, I will not scruple 
to say—though, perhaps, it is scarcely 
wise to enter upon such a topic without 
more room than I can now demand, to 
explain and guard my meaning—it is 
not without fear and trembling I should 
at any time receive into the Church a 
convert from any of the forms of Chris- 
tianity outside it, whom I had known to 
be sincerely devoted acc ording to the mea- 
sure of his light. 'The duty of so doing 
may arise, and, when the duty is plain, 
it must of course be done; I only say 
that I should feel very great anxiety in 
doing it. Men ought never to forget 
how tearfully heavy is the responsibility 
of a new convert. You have unsettled 
all the man’s habitual convictions—are 
you prepared to labour night and day to 
replace them with others as effective 
over the heart and life? If not, you 
have done him an irreparable wrong. 
Motives to righteousness, low, mixed, 
uncertain, as it may be, are greatly 
better than none; and there can be no 
doubt that he who has lost so many he 
once possessed, requires constant, ear- 
nest, indefatigable exertion on the part 
of the teac ‘her who undertakés to supply 
their place. What care, what skill, 
what persevering patience does it need 
to repair the shattered pi inciple of faith 
in one whom you have succeeded in con- 
vinecing that all the deepest practical 
convictions of his whole past life are de- 
lusion !” 


With such occasional manifestations 
to the public of those large-minded 
and independent opinions which emi- 
nently distinguished him, this brilliant 
ornament of the Irish Church con- 
stantly resided in the obscure district 
over which his duty placed him. In 
calm and silent study maturing his 
mind, he pursued a course of patient 
and laborious reading and investiga- 
tion, the vastness and extent of which 
is manifested by the voluminous note- 
books left behind him. Our readers 
are aware what learned and brilliant 
papers he during the same period 
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contributed to this Journal, the read- 
ers of Mr. Woodward’s volume may 
learn what he was accumulating for 
the future, yet all the while, by 
those among whom his daily walk 
lay, he was known only as the most 
diligent, practically useful, and mi- 
nutely laborious, of parish. minis- 
ters. With an earnestness which 
sprang from the union in his character 
of strength of understanding with 
warmth of affection, he in his conver- 
sation perpetually pressed the para- 
mount import ance of religious truths, 
and in his preaching came home to 
the consciences of his flock, not with 
vague and indefinite declamation on 
abstract principles or speculative te- 
nets—unfortunately too much the 
habit of an importantsection of the Irish 


clergy—but with that piercing and 


heart-searching scrutiny of practical 
conduct and motive, and that ad: ipta- 
tion of special reproof and instruction 
to individual requirements, which can 
alone produce ¢ ‘fective or permanent 
results. To the schools of his parish 
especial attention was given, and that 
all things, the minutest, might be done 
in order, the choir, taught by himself 
(for this wonderfully versatile genius 
added to all his other accomplishments 
the most intimate knowledge both of 
the science and practice of music), ex- 
hibited a model of church harmony. 

Like a public calamity, rendered 
more startling and impressive by its 
suddenness, the tidings of the death of 
such a man came, not only on his 
parish and his brethren in the minis- 
try, but it is no exaggeration—look- 
ing to the universal and deep burst 
of grief expressed by the whole news- 
paper press of [relan d of ever y party— 
on his country. On Trinity Sun- 
day, June the 25th, 1848, he preached 
in the parish church of Dunboe, at an 
ordination held by the bishop of the 
diocese. On the 5th of July succeed- 
ing, he had breathed his last, dying at 
the early age of thirty-four, of a fever 
of a few dz uys’ duration caught in tra- 
velling home. 

His funeral was attended by the 
bishop of the diocese, numbers of his 
brother clergymen, and an immense 
concourse of his parishioners, Roman 
Catholic as well as Protestant. It is 
recorded that those who lived in the 
immediate neighbourhood of his glebe, 
and thus came more constantly within 
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his immediate presence, melted into 
tears. 

From the universal sorrow to which 
every organ of literature and religion 
in Ireland gave expression, we select 
two testimonies to the worth that was 
lost, and the emotions that were felt— 
in themselves an honour. The first is 
an extract from a charge of the Bishop 
of Derry, delivered on the 18th of 
July, 1848 :— 


*“*T cannot, however, dismiss this sub- 
ject without alluding (painful as I feel 
the task) to the tr uly melancholy event 
which has so recently de »prived the 
Church of one of her brightest orna- 
ments ; this, too, at a period of life 
when we might, without presumption, 
have hoped that the career of useful- 
ness for which his unrivalled talents 
held out so fair a promise, would have 
been, under the divine blessing, lasting 
and prosperous. But ‘ God’s ways are 
not our ways,’ and He has been pleased 
to call him from —- us. Tohim 
the change, we humbly hope, has been 
from a transitory world to ‘an inheri- 
tanve incorruptib le, undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away.’ To those who en- 


joyed an intimacy with him it affords a 


melancholy consolation to dwell fora 
moment on the attractions of his cha- 
racter. He possessed that habitual 
placidity of temper which flowed from 
a mind at peace with God, and fur- 
nished a permanent spring of pure and 
fresh enjoyment. His conversation was 
instructive and enlightened, and ex- 
hibited the outlines of genuine Chris- 
tian humility. To the poor of his pa- 
rish his loss has been truly afflicting ; 
the vigorous and warm benevolence of 
his heart extended his active assistance 
to the desolate habitations of poverty 
and hunger ; and hereafter, when those 
over whose spiritual welfare he watched 
with such unceasing vigilance shall them- 
selves approach the hour of death, they 
will gratefully recollect and bless his 
name, who, under God, impressed on 
their minds the truths of eternal life. 
The deep concern so visible in the 
countenances of his sorrowing pa- 
rishioners, while in silent procession 
they followed him to the tomb, marked 
how large a share he had possessed in 
their affections; and the tears which 
fell upon his untimely bier, as it de- 
scended to its ‘ long home,’ bore a gra- 
tifying testimony to the place which he 
had oce upied in their hearts.’ 


The second is an extract from a ser- 
mon preached by the Rev. William 
Alexander, the eloquent curate of 
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Derry, in the cathedral of that city, on 
the Sunday after Mr Butler’s death :— 


“We want such thoughts now, and 
we want to realise them. It was but 
yesterday that the grave closed upon a 
man who has hardly left his like among 
us. Perhaps there never was a case 
which more emphatically called upon us 
to adore and to submit—never a case 
which more required us to cast aside 
surmisings, and kneel in childlike hu- 
mility before the Father of spirits, 
‘whose thoughts are higher than our 
thoughts.’ In the midst of a career of 
usefulness, with a glowing prospect 
opened before his advancing footsteps— 
possessed of a mind just beginning to 
feel and put forth its mature vigour— 
at the meridian of an eloquence as rich 
in thought and matter as it was prodi- 
gally exuberant of beauty—combining 
great power with great promptitude— 
making his massive faculties even more 
considerable by a.versatile gracefulness 
in using them—skilled to clothe the 
sinews of dialectics in the living flesh 
of Christian love, and to attract the 
downward gravitation of philosophy 
from the ethics to the object of theology 
—gifted with the indescribable winning- 
ness of genius—humble as a child, and 
of a loveableness of character for which 
natural goodness of heart could never 
account—we saw him moving among 
us but a few weeks since. One of his 
last ministerial acts was to assist at the 
solemn ordination of priests for this 
diocese. On that occasion he preached 
twice in the course of the Sunday. And 
surely, till ourselves are borne, like 
him, to the cold grave, there will be 
enshrined in the inmost casket of recol- 
lection the love that glowed in his man- 
ner and in his voice as he unfolded in his 
more simple evening sermon the spiritual 
meaning of those words of St. John— 
* Who is he that overcometh the world, 
but he that believeth that Jesus is the 
Son of God.’ Hardly had the next Sun- 
day passed ere we heard that the hand 
of disease had been heavily laid on him. 
But we heard, too, so long as reason 
was spared, of a more complete growing 
to God. You are aware how earnest had 
been his zeal for the Church, her consti- 
tution and ordinances, and his case shows 
that such an affection but brings a man 
closer to his Saviour’s finished work. 
Deeply as he loved the Church, ‘ Christ 
my righteousness,’ ‘I see the cross of 
Christ,’ were his constant ejaculations. 
Zealous as he had been of good works, 
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‘ Jesus have mercy on the vilest of sin- 
ners’ was more than once his prayer, as 
though to exemplify practically what he 
had stated years before in his own 
strong words—‘ The imagination of our 
own sinlessness is an inward lie.’ Nor 
was rapture altogether wanting to heal 
the wounds of penitence. Those who 
were near him heard, at times, snatches 
of heavenly lessons—teachings which 
breathed of the upper sanctuary, as 
though the angels which were to carry 
him hence whispered some of the secrets 
of the place whither he was going— 
brief bursts of an unearthly eloquence, 
that seemed to flow from one who was 
gazing on the face of our Father which 
is in Heaven. And now that he is gone 
—now that the passionate tears which 
flowed yesterday from young and old 
of his grateful flock are staunched, but 
not forgotten—now that the sublime 
sympathy of his spiritual superior, his 
brethren in the ministry, and the much 
people which followed (that sympathy 
which, when their task was fulfilled, the 
rough men who bore his coffin could not 
resist but lifted up their voice and wept) 
is changed into the settled sense of our 
bereavement and the Church’s—now that 
private love and public sentiment have 
made agreement over his remains—now 
that the accents on which we hung en- 
raptured come to us like echoes over the 
sea that separates time from eternity, 
strangely mingling with the restless 
waves that break on the shore of the 
one the unbroken calm of the other—let 
us not think of the imperial fancy as 
crushed, of the soaring eloquence as 
silenced. Amid the army before the 
throne, every gift will find its place ; 
among the sons of God, each one will 
have full employment for the highest 
development of the greatest faculties.”* 

We have now narrated what there 
is to be told of the uneventful exter- 
nal life of a student and a minister of 
the Gospel. It remains to say a few 
words of the peculiar character of his 
genius, his literary exertions, and the 
views which he entertained on the 
various questions which at the pre- 
sent day agitate the intellectual world. 

The earliest manifestation of the 
genius of Mr. Butler was, as we have 
already had occasion to mention, poe- 
tical. We doubt whether there are 
any verses from his pen written later 
than the year 1836: and we know that 
the greater part of those which were 


* In Mr. Woodward’s Memoir will be found similar testimonies of admiration 
and grief from the Bishop of Lichfield and Mr. Wordsworth. 
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from time to time published in this 
journal were written at a previous 
period. Hence there is considerable 
inequality in their merit: the efforts 
of boyhood, while remarkable for the 
originality and elevation of their con- 
ceptions, and singularly interesting 
as indicating the refinement of his 
mind, being often defective in dis- 
tinctness of verbal expression. A 
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entitled “The Even Song of 
the Streams,” which appeared in 
‘* Blackwood’s Magazine” for June 
1835, is reprinted by Mr. Woodward ; 
but as we anticipate that his volume 
either already is, or soon will be, in the 
hands of all our readers, we shall not 
cite it. The two following poems 
written in 1834, strike us as very 
finished pictures :— 


beautiful specimen of his genius, 
A FANCY AND A RECOLLECTION. 


I. 


A FANCY, 


It was a child—a little child 
He died upon the deep ; 
The waves were raging stern and wild ; 
They rocked him into sleep! 
His father toiled upon the deck 
And strove and strove in vain ; 
A thousand voices cried a wreck 
And never cried again. 


The waters, maddening in their ire, 
A Bedlam of the waves, 

Swept down that stout and hardy sire 
To sleep in coral caves. 

The boats are near—the crew begin 


To leave the crowded bow. 
Gone—gone—the waters suck them in! 
They have the victory now. 


The night is dark, the hulk drives on 
Over the lonely sea ; 

And now, methought, a red flash shone 
And smote it on the lee. 

The torchlight of the tempest came, 
On wings of ruin fast, 

The sea, like hills of rolling flame, 
Blush’d bloody as it past. 


The hulk is struggling still—and where, 
Where is the little child ? 

He sleeps upon a cabin chair, 
His dreams are soft and mild. 

In dreams are closed the angel eyes, 
The rosy lips apart, 

While thoughts of home and sunny skies 
Melt the poor infant heart. 


And o’er his face such feelings pass 
As move but may not wake: 

Like shadows over waving grass, 
Or breezes on a lake. 

Once did he stir his drooping hand, 
As if he sought another, 

And murmuring of some distant land, 
He smiled, and lisped—my mother ! 
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The tempést ceased—’twas brief—and still 
The old hulk swam the sea, 
And idly drifted on, until 
It went down silently ! 
It dropt upon a coral bank, 
Its last stout timbers riven ;° 
Dream-like the vanished vessel sank, 
—The infant woke in heaven.) 


Il. 


A RECOLLECTION. 





‘ She sleeps among the dead—the dead ! 
I saw her funeral pass. 
Earth gives her loveliness a shroud: 
Clay, weeds, and tangled grass. 
There were a few—a very few, 
Old friends and kindly folk 
That walked—scarce sighed—behind the hearse ; 
My fond heart almost broke ! 


That sunny morn—oh, Heaven! the scene 

Comes fresh upon my eye : 

The mountain church, the mossy graves, 
The beaming, burning sky! 

The friends—tho’ sad and sorrowful, 

Old men! few tears they shed : 


The grave is nothing new to those 
Whose hearts are worn and dead. 


And did I weep? No—not a tear: 
Mine eyes refused to flow : 

I wished those scorched lids would weep : 
They say it eases woe. 

I crept behind a tomb, that stood 
Beside the churchyard gate : 

They came—lI saw the sunlight gild 

Her coffin’s brazen plate. 


The coffin sank, the dusky vault 
Received its silent guest ; 

They prayed: my heart could raise no prayer, 
*T was bursting in my breast. 

They paused, they passed ; I shrank concealed, 
For why should stranger dare, 

To follow to the tomb their loved ? 

What business had I there ? 


But when their footsteps passed away, 
When through the silent place, 
My sighs, my pangs alone were heard ; 
With slow and tottering pace, 
I came, and threw me on the grave, 
I kissed, and kissed again, 
The turf that held such precious clay— 
I had not wept till then. 


And art thou gone, my beautiful! 
Oh death’s a fearful thought, 
It uncreates the thing of life 


That loved, and laughed, that wrought 
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Its thousand spells of tear and smile, 
No more to speak, to move ; 

Cold, cruel death ! it crushes all, 
Save one—undying love. 


A great part of his lectures as Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy were ex- 
temporaneous—all those on moral phi- 
losophy were so—but some of the 
courses on metaphysics were written, 
andare preserved. One lecture, the fifth 
of aseries on the philosophy of Plato, 
has been published by Mr. Woodward 


in his volume, and presents a specimen 
from which a judgment may be formed 
of the union of thought and eloquence 
which marked these popular efforts of 
his genius, On the subject of the 
history of philosophical inquiry a 
complete course was delivered; ex- 
hibiting in prominent relief the chief 
questions contested in the philosophy 
of the mind, in the order in which 
through successive ages they arose. A 
generous appreciation of every variety 


of excellence, the most extensive read- 


ing, and a rare power of brilliant and 
felicitous illustration, are conspicuous 
in this series; and remembering that 
Cousin’s book, moulded as it is to suit a 
system, requires to beread with caution, 
and that Ritter’s is not very readable, 


its publication is much tobe desired. 
Some information will naturally be 
expected as to the Professor’s own 


views on these subjects. With the 
Scottish school, while he acknowledged 
the immense advantages which their 
observation and analysis of mental 
phenomena had conferred on the 
science of mind, he did not warmly 
sympathise. Their views were to his 
Judgment often partial and incom- 
plete—resting merely in an induc- 
tion of facts, and not advancing to 
the whole extent of our intellec- 
tual consciousness. To speak as 
they do of ail the objects of our men- 
tal contemplation, as ‘states of mind,” 
** modifications of thought,” is in one 
sense true; but to express the whole 
truth, we must add that there are prin- 
ciples within this description which are 
also the sufficing proofs of independent 
existences—and that these, while as 
forms of our mental consciousness 
they are relative to us, also reveal to 
us that there are truths, and causes, 


and beings irrelative of us. And we 
confess we agree with Mr. Butler in 
thinking that there is great danger 
in subscribing—and that every ele- 
vated mind will reluctantly subscribe— 
to any philosophical code which re- 
duces our conceptions of every thing 
spiritual, the ideas of perfection, of in- 
finity, of eternity, the all in man that 
is greater than man himself can mea- 
sure, to mere modes of mental per- 
ception and attitudes of the mind, 
leaving it thus open to attribute to 
whatsoever these ideas are to us the 
evidence, an existence merely relative. 

The two propositions put forward 
on this subject may be stated thus. 
All—say the metaphysical school at 
present most popular—ail apprehen- 
hensions of the mind are forms or 
positions of the mind itself, one with 
it, internal to it, evolved by it, as in- 
volved init. This may be true, we 
would say, in one sense, but at the 
same time we feel that there are some, 
and those the most important, which 
are recognised by an intuition clearer 
than any demonstration to be distinct 
from the mind, above it, revealed to it, 
received by it, arid directly known to 
exist in a sphere independent of the 
perceiving faculty. To the objection 
that the latter proposition endangers 
the evidence of necessary and universal 
truth, Mr. Butler well answers—in 
what respect ? for is it @ priori more 
impossible that man should possess a 
power of perceiving necessary truth 
in a subject distinct from his own in- 
tellect, than in a form of his own in- 
tellect itself? Can it be assumed as 
anywise contradictory that the know- 
ledge of that distinct object should be 
accompanied with ‘the knowledge of 
the absolute necessity both of its 
existence and of its properties? Ne- 
cessary principles and necessary con- 
nexion of consequences are all that 
we require ; and the former—the fun- 
damental idéa and its primary laws— 
being held to be truly objective and 


distinct, cannot alter the essential cha- 
racter of their necessity.” 


* On these subjects we would refer to two papers on ‘‘ Whewell’s Philosophy of 


the Inductive Sciences,” from the pen of Professor Butler, in the February and No- 


vember numbers of this periodical, 1841. 
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On the subject of causation, which 

perhaps beyond every other has at all 
times exercised the ingenuity of meta- 
physical inquiry, Mr. Butler adds to 
the acute analysis of this question by 
modern thinkers, that while the mind 
cannot conceive an event that shall not 
be imagined as an effect, it knows that 
this law of the necessity of causation 
is independent of the existence of any 
created intelligence whatever—an ob- 
servation, we believe, original, and cer- 
tainly important. 

The views on this subject of the 
most celebrated writers might, per- 
haps, be stated in the following pro- 
positions :— 

1. Hume.—I have come to believe 
from the invincible operation of habit 
that the sequences I have ordinarily 
seen will continue. 

2. Brown.—lI instinctively and ori- 
ginally believe, and cannot but believe, 
that any particular sequence once ob- 
served will be for ever unchanged.* 

3. Stewart.—I instinctively and ori- 
ginally believe, and cannot but believe, 
that any particular sequence once ob- 
served will be for ever unchanged ; 
and that by virtue of a fundamental 
law of belief, which pronounces that 
every event must be the effect of a 
true efficient cause exerting its proper 
powers. 

4. Sir John Herschel.—In my idea 
of causation I instinctively feel that 
besides the relation of habitual se- 
quence there is some more real and 
intimate connexion between the con- 
sequent and antecedent events in the 
series. 

5. Kant.—I cannot even conceive 
or imagine an event that shall not be 
conceived as an effect any more than 
I can imagine it not to occur in time. 

6. Professor Butler.—I know this 









* The great defect of Brown’s celebrated and subtle analysis of this question is, 





law of the necessity of cansation to be 
independent of the existence of any 
created mind whatever, and I know my- 
self directly to apprehend it as such. 
The theological views of Mr. Butler 
will be best ascertained from the vo- 
lume of his sermons now published by 
Mr. Woodward—more especially from 
that masterly discourse, second to none 
in the whole range of English or Con- 
tinental theological literature, entitled 
“Primitive Church Principles not in- 
consistent with Universal Christian 
Sympathy,” preached before the cler- 
gy of the dioceses of Derry and Ra- 
phoe, at the visitation, 22nd Septem- 
ber, 1842. Assuming the episcopal 
government of the Church and the 
constitution of orders transmitted in 
direct and unbroken succession from 
the apostles and through them from 
their Divine Master to be distinctly 
pointed out and designed in Scripture ; 
and assuming as an acknowledged 
fact, what nothing but wilful preju- 
dice can deny, that societies of Chris- 
tian men, which do not come within 
the conditions that thus seem attached 
to the form of church polity the espe- 
cial object of scriptural approbation, 
contain within them and are even 
themselves instrumental in producing 
unquestionable and remarkable prac- 
tical holiness of conduct, nay, often 
the highest individual attainment in 
religious feeling and knowledge—this 
profound thinker proceeds to show 
on the one hand that the fact does 
not contradict the theory, but is on 
the contrary perfectly reconcilable 
and consistent with it; and on the 
other that notwithstanding the ad- 
miration and sympathy which we must 
extend to the genuine spirit of Chris- 
tianity wheresoever it manifests itself, 
our obligation to preserve and trans- 


that in enumerating the sequence of events by which the volition of the mind is made 
to terminate in the motion of material objects, he omits one, namely, the distinct 
and immediate personal consciousness of effort—of effort, as a thing entirely distinct 
from mere desire or volition on the one hand, and from mere spasmodic contraction 
of muscles on the other. ‘ It is,” says Sir John Herschel, in his beautiful ‘ Treatise 
on Astronomy,” ‘‘our own immediate consciousness of effort, when we exert force 
to put matter in motion, or to oppose and neutralise force, which gives us this in- 
ternal conviction of power and causation, so far as it refers to the material world, 
and compels us to believe that whenever we see material objects put in motion from 
a state of rest, or deflected from their rectilinear paths, or changed from their ve- 
locities, if already in motion, it is in consequence of such an EFFORT somehow ex- 
erted, though not accompanied with our consciousness.” 
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mit the perfect form of church polity, 
which we have inherited, exists in un- 
diminished force. 

The principles by which it is sought 
to attain a solution of the problem 
may be briefly stated thus. 

1. There may be co-existing laws 
of divine grace, each of which 
tends independently and of itself 
to procure certain spiritual bless- 
ings specially and peculiarly at- 
tached to it, and these would or- 
dinarily operate to confer such 
blessings. But the most perfect result 
could be produced only where they 
operated in conjunction. Their sepa- 
ration, however, and action apart from 
each other, may not prevent each pro- 
ducing its own particular effect. And 
thus it may come to pass that while 
true Christian knowledge, and a certain 
form of polity administering certain 
ordinances, are calculated to produce 
the highest development of Christian 
character when operating in unison and 
together, it may yet be that each sepa- 
rately produces special blessings flow- 
ing from itself by way of necessary 
consequence, and that more especially 
with respect to the first and most im- 
portant of these agents in producing 
good, namely religious knowledge ; it 
may be that under favouring circum- 
stances, and the absence of disturbing 
influences, individual objects of its 
operation may attain a standard far 
beyond a large mass of those who seem 
t> enjoy the conjoined operation of 
both the means of spiritual good. 

2. It may be that variations are 
allowed from the Divine laws in merci- 
ful accommodation to human infirmity, 
yet the obligation of the original laws 
continues as permanent and stringent 
asever. The whole scheme of redemp- 
tion—all mercy—isan accommodation. 
And so while a special organisation 
of the means of grace in the visible 
church may have been originally ap- 
pointed, yet when the organisation 
becomes impaired and altered, a Pro- 
vidential interposition, and, as it were, 
relaxation of the original laws, may 
continue the spiritual gifts ina manner 
accommodated to the alteration. 

3. Individuals who are not members 
of the polity which possesses the apos- 
tolic constitution, may yet be members 
of the Church of Christ ; because the 
same grace which can confer outside 
its circle the spiritual life which is its 
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designed effect, can also confer the 
mystical membership. 

After pursuing various illustrations 
of these principles with a command of 
luminous expression not less remark- 
able than the views unfolded, Mr. 
Butler concludes this discourse with 
a practical application of them as sup- 
plying motives to exertion ; and, ina 
noble peroration which we cannot 
withhold from our readers, impresses 
upon his brethren in the ministry 
assembled around him, how fearfully 
the magnitude of their privileges 
enhances the responsibility of their 
duties :— 


** But for a moment yet, before Ileave 
you to a more authoritative expositor of 
your duties, let me beseech -you, bre- 
thren, to remember, that if your place 
is thus prominent in the eye of heaven, 
your responsibilities are proportionably 
awful. If I magnify your office, it is 
that I may magnify your obligations! 
If no men speak from heaven so directly 
as we, from no men does heaven expect 
so faithful a message. It may be indo- 
lence and cowardice in others to with- 
draw from the work ; it is high treason 
against the direct legation of God in us. 
Men have dared to speak slightingly of 
this conception of a transmitted com- 
mission; 1 appeal from hearts embittered 
by controversial disputings to every 
unprejudiced mind, when I ask, is there 
not, after all, something unutterably 
awful in the thought of a mission in- 
herited thus directly from the incarnate 
God? When, instead of the vague in- 
ference that finds the proof of a commis- 
sion in the utility of the office, or the 
necessity of the time, the minister, how- 
ever humble, can actually trace along 
the page of history the unbroken succes- 
sion that ends in the mighty twelve, and 
their mightier Master; when the Voice 
that bade him tend the flock of Christ 
is felt to be the echo, after many a re- 
flection indeed, yet still the very echo 
of the voice which spake on the evening 
of the resurrection—‘ Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost ’—and that, again, itself an 
echo from the central recesses of the 
Father’s own eternity ; when thus, by 
no ideal connexion, however true to the 
meditative reason, but by plain and 
tangible links, we see ourselves bound 
to the living and suffering Christ—I ask 
you, does it not give an impresssion of 
reality—of awful and awakening reality 
—to vur whole office? Does it not seem 
to bring Christ fearfully near us? Must 
not a man thus empowered feel himself 
sent with a force and directness nothing 
else can supply, charged with a work 
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from which he dare not withdraw, and 
‘straitened till it be accomplished ?’ 
**Such are my own feelings of the 
practical value of this great truth; and 
you will remember that these impres- 
sions are independent of all fair contro- 
versy; for they turn not even on the 
necessity of the succession, but on the 
historical fact that it exists. But if you 
still hesitate to assume this ground, a 
large field is open, where we can, not 
unprofitably, meet. Whatever your 
conceptions of the nature of your com- 
mission, you acknowledge at least that 
a commission you have received. Christ 
has made over to each of us a special 
ortion of his vineyard to cultivate for 
immortality. For that definite allot- 
ment, and for every soul therein, we 
shall have to answer in the day of 
wrath. Those are awful words of the 
prophet—‘ Where is the flock that was 
given thee, thy beautiful flock ? What 
wilt thou say when He shall visit upon 
thee ?’—Jer. xiii. 20, 21. Hundreds, 
yea, thousands, have passed through the 
oe of some of us; what report of 
our ministry have they brought into the 
world of spirits? Ob, brethren, of a 
truth they are no slight matters, these 
souls of men with which we have to 
deal! Eternal destinies are suspended 
on our hourly work; every forgetful 
day is a robbery of Him whose chief 
reward for all ‘ the travail of his soul,’ 
is in the multitude that we are to train 
for him to glory. Shall we disappoint 
Him, and, as far as in us lies, neutralise 
the redeeming work of the cross? 
Called to be the stewards of His house- 
hold, shall we lay waste His inheritance; 
- or, what is as criminal, suffer it to lie 
fallow and unproductive? He has pro- 
mised us His unfailing help in prose- 
cuting the work He began; He has 
promised us a glory eminent above 
others, even in a world where all is 
glory; ‘rulers over many cities,’ ‘the 
joy of our Lord,’ ‘ the brightness of the 
stars for ever andever.’ May we daily 
see before us the crown; and willingly 
bear the cross we call upon others to 
carry! May we keep before our 
thoughts that great and final day of 
visitation, more awful far than all these 
its earthly images; ‘when the Chief 
herd shall appear,’ even ‘ the Shep- 
herd and Bishop of our souls,’ to inspect 
the accounts of our stewardship, to 
scrutinise our fidelity, to require the 
blood of the unwarned sinner at the 
hand of the faithless watchman, to re- 
compense with rest everlasting the 
humble and laborious minister of truth 
and peace !” 


It will be seen that Mr. Butler held 


those principles which are usually 
denominated Church principles; but 
he held them with a large and ex- 
panded comprehensiveness of view that 
is not often united with them. He did 
not think all good confined within the 
circle in which they are held. He 
extended his sympathy and admiration 
to every one who, whether holding 
these opinions or not, exhibited the 
evidences of genuine Christianity. He 
believed the visible Church to be an 
express creation of her Master, to be 
by him endowed with a special and 
perpetual commission, and, by virtue 
of that commission, to be the ordinary 
revealed instrument of his blessings to 
man ; but his chief motive in cherish- 
ing these convictions was his belief 

that they are calculated to realise all 
that is best in the religious systems 
mistakenly contrasted with them; 
and that by redeeming the religious 
life from the dangers to which secta- 
rianism is exposed—of isolation, self- 
confidence, exclusiveness, and pride— 
by infusing abroad the sense of brother- 
hood in the unity of one faith, and by 
elevating the individual into member- 

ship with that illustrious heritage 

which has descended unimpaired 

through the resplendent line of the 

saints, and martyrs, and confessors of 
eighteen centuries—these doctrines 

tended to the loftiest spirituality. 

Christianity consists of two elements : 

the external constitution of its or- 

ganised existence; the internal opera- 

tion of its indescribable spiritual in- 

fluence. Why should either supersede 

or predominate over the other? Spirit 

without form, form without spirit ; 
these are the extremes, to one or other 
of which, from its infirmity, human 
nature tends. The happy medium 
which allows each element of Chris- 
tianity its determined and proportioned 
relation has been attained eminently 

by the Church of Engiand in her 

prayer-book, her articles, and her 
ecclesiastical polity. Unfortunately it 
has been too often lost or abandoned 
in the dissensions of her sons. 

At thetime of Mr. Butler’s death he 
was engaged in collecting materials for 
a workon Faith. Mr. Woodward men- 
tions that he had collected an immense 
mass from, and methodised the systems 
of, the Fathers, the Schoolmen, the 
Continental reformers, and the Angli- 
can divines. That the design of this 
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work would have been to harmonise 
the views which are now apparently 
conflicting, to free the question of 
those strifes about words with which 
controversial acuteness has beset and 
obscured it, there can be little doubt, 
not only from the known character of 
his mind, his views repeatedly ex- 
pressed in conversation to his friends, 
but also from indications to that effect 
in one of his papers in this journal, 
entitled “ Oxford and Berlin Theo- 
logy.” Speaking of the apparently 
opposite opinions on this question held 
within the Church of England, he ob- 
serves, that a closer examination will 
show that both parties when teaching 
practical religion, mean almost literally 
the same thing, differing just in the 
order in which they prefer to name the 
two elements whose relative impor- 
tance is the subject in dispute: the 
watchword of the one being “ Belief 
on which holiness follows ;” that of 
the other, * Holiness which is founded 
on belief.” 

The truth is, that on this, as on 
other questions, the mind of Mr. But- 
ler rose to a height and elevation of 
view from which the lines of demarca- 
tion, drawn by polemical ingenuity 
(ever more ready to discover, than to re- 
move, a distinction), faded into insigni- 
ficance. 

Mr. Butler, on his first entrance 
into the Church, was opposed to the 
National Board of Education in Ire- 
land: and in two sermons preached 
by him forthe Irish Church Education 
Society (Jan. 19 and 26, 1840), 
which will be found republished in 
Mr. Woodward’s volume, gave ex- 
pression to that opposition. His views 
on this subject underwent in later 
years a material alteration. The prin- 
ciples, says Mr. Woodward, enunciated 
in these sermons respecting the para- 
mountimportance of religious teaching, 
and the high functions of the Church 
in the work of national education, he 
retained unaltered to the last: but he 
did change his opinion that these 
principles are inconsistent with the 
regulations of the Commissioners of 
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National Education. The government 
system he appears to have regarded 
not as antagonist but subsidiary to 
the teaching of the Church. 

Of Mr. Butler’s contributions to 
periodical literature we have not 
spoken, as most of them appeared in 
this journal, and are familiar to our 
readers.* We may, however, especially 
allude to the lives of Goldsmith and 
Berkeley in the Gallery of Illustrious 
Irishmen, the essays on Sismondi, on 
Whewell's History of the Inductive 
Sciences, on Oxford and Berlin Theo- 
logy, and those singularly pleasing 
effusions of fancy and refined critical 
taste, Evenings with our later Poets, as 
evidencing the variety and versatility 
of his powers. Reviewing them, how- 
ever, we cannot resist the impression, 
albeit reluctantly, that periodical li- 
terature, demanding, as it does, to be 
treated with a view to immediate effect, 
and thus dealing with subjects of tempo- 
rary rather than of permanent interest, 
obliged too in the discussion of these 
to consider rather the popularity than 
the permanence, the attractions than 
the purity of its style, is not favour- 
able to the growth of individual emi- 
nence. Intellectual greatness of the 
highest order is attained only by a 
concentration of the mental powers 
towards one direction, and by culti- 
vating a sound, severe, calm-thinking 
judgment, to guide their application. 
The immediate return of applause 
which awaits the accomplished essayist 
of the Review or the Magazine tempts 
to dissipate the energies upon a variety 
of topics, to the use of an artificial 
and excited style, and to habits of 
rapid and careless composition : jhe 
paints in brilliant, but unnatural, and 
unenduring colours. 

Here our insufficient limits oblige us 
to conclude our sketch: not with- 
out making some allusion, how- 
ever imperfect, te the indescrib- 
able charm of the man himself, as seen 
in the intimacy of social life. His writ- 
ings, especially his critical essays, with 
their wide range over every subject of 
literary curiosity, and singular union 


* The paper on Goldsmith appeared in this Magazine, Jan. 1836, vol. vii. p. 
30. On Berkeley, April and May, 1836, vol. vii. p. 437, 534. On Whewell, Feb- 


ruary and November, 1841. 
October, 1843, vol. xxii. 269,456. 
1846—January and May, 1847. 


On “ Oxford and Berlin Theology,” September and 
‘‘ Evenings with our later Poets,” October, 
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of profound thought and playful fancy, 
of brilliant illustration yet accuracy 
and precision of expression, may give to 
those who have never seen the author 
some conception of his conversation : 
but less than the exquisite delicacy of 
his own pen would fail to convey the 
graces of manner which heightened 
and adorned the play of wit and intel- 
ligence. Mira in sermone, mira etiam 
in ore ipso vultuque suavitas. Add, 
a constant and perpetual cheerfulness, 
atemper which nothing could irritate, 
sympathy with excellence of every 
kind, and above all, the genuine 
warmth of an affectionate heart glow- 
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ing through and illuminating all, and 
our readers will understand why he 
was loved to excess by every circle in 
which he moved. 

Early lost, we feel that he has not 
lived in vain: still in the enlightened 
and comprehensive views with which 
he surveyed every field of inquiry, in 
those elevated and beneficent feelings 
which animated alike his life and writ- 
ings, and in the magnificent contri- 
bution which his published sermons 
now make to the theological literature 
of England, he survives to instruct by 
his wisdom and his example. 

B 
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A KANDIAN WOMAN. 


Tue natives of Ceylon, both Kan- 
dians and the inhabitants of the mari- 
time provinces, deem it derogatory to 
intermarry with one of lower caste 
than their own, consequently the mem- 
bers of each caste form matrimonial 
alliances with individuals belonging to 
their respective castes. Occasionally, 
but very rarely, a marriage may be 


contracted between a high caste man 
and a female of a lower caste, or the 
reverse; but these alliances seldom, if 
ever, meet with the approbation of the 
relatives or connexions of the party 
belonging to the higher caste. 

During our residence in Ceylon, a 
descendant, on the maternal side, of 
the Kandian royal family wished to 
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form an alliance with a high caste 
woman, the daughter of a wealthy 
Moodliar, who held an official post of 
some importance under our govern- 
ment. Although the lady was of high 
caste she could not claim affinity with 
royalty, consequently the aged mother 
of the bridegroom positively refused 
to give her consent, or honour the 
wedding festivities with her presence. 
The bridegroom sent a supplicatory 
missive to his parent, pointing out the 
large dowry which the lady would re- 
ceive (for the god Mammon is as de- 
voutly worshipped in Ceylon as he is 
in England), the high official situation 
which her father held, that although 
the family was not of royal extraction, 
still they belonged to the highest caste ; 
and that manifold advantages must 
accrue from the alliance. 

The old lady continued inexorable, 
and sent a letter, expressing great dis- 
satisfaction at her son’s obstinacy, and 
enclosing a piece of coir (or rope 
made from the fibres of the cocoa nut), 
which signified that if he persisted in 
contracting the objectionable union, 
he need not expect to inherit the value 
of that piece of rope at the period of 
her decease. 

The receipt of this document exas- 
perated the son, who returned for 
answer that he neither required nor 
expected the value of the morsel of 
string that he enclosed, and which 
measured one inch. The bridegroom 
deeply enamoured, either of the dam- 
sel’s personal charms, or her large 
marriage portion, entreated her father 
to allow the wedding to take place 
without the consent of his mother, 
and the marriage was accordingly 
celebrated with great rejoicings; but 
during our residence in Lanka-diva, 
the old lady positively refused to 
pardon her son’s contumaciousness, 
receive her daughter-in-law, or hold 
communication with any part of the 
family. 

Should a high caste female form a 
criminal intimacy with a man of lower 
caste, it has frequently occurred, that 
when the connexion is discovered by 
the woman’s family, the life of the 
paramour is taken by the incensed re- 
latives, who do not consider the act 
either criminal or sinful under the 
circumstances alluded to, and formerly 
the woman’s life was taken by the 
head of her family. It is lamentable 


to reflect upon the excesses which a 
mistaken sense of honour will lead 
mankind into, frequently causing the 
most powerful feelings of our nature 
to be sacrificed; and we do not believe 
that it can be exemplified more com- 
pletely than in the following narrative. 
The daughter of a high caste Kandian 
became attached to a man of lower 
caste than her family. The girl en- 
treated her parents to allow her to 
marry the man—their consent was re- 
fused, and they forbade her to hold 
further communication with her lover, 
stating it was utterly impossible that 
they could allow their family to be 
disgraced by an alliance with a man of 
lower caste than themselves. The 
maiden pleaded her devoted affection 
for her lover, stating that if her pa- 
rents persisted in withholding their 
sanction, she should be rendered 
wretched, for without the society of 
her lover, life would be to her a dreary 
desert. Neither tears, supplications, 
nor entreaties could move the parents 
from their stern resolve, and the girl 
quitted their presence in mute despair. 
Some months afterwards the relatives 
discovered that the unfortunate crea- 
ture had loved not wisely, but too 
well,” and had sacrificed her honour. 
In vain the girl pleaded her lover's 
willingness, and anxious desire to make 
all the reparation in his power, by 
marrying her—the father severely re- 
primanded her for proposing (in his 
estimation) to entail increased degra- 
dation upon the family, adding, that 
the only method which remained to 
obliterate the dishonour which she had 
brought upon her family, was by giving 
her own life, and that it was his fixed 
resolve to immolate her. An ancient 
superstition prevails in Kandy, that 
when a female of high caste has 
formed an intimacy with an inferior, 
the family honour will remain un- 
sullied and untarnished if the woman 
be put to death by her relatives ; and 
in pursuance of this barbarous usage, 
the father sacrificed his child. Im. 
mediately this revolting murder came 
to the knowledge of the authorities, a 
warrant was issued for the apprehen- 
sion of ‘the assassin—the father did 
not attempt to make his escape, and 
when upon his trial, openly declared 
that he had taken his daughter's life, 
having had a perfect right so to act 
under the circumstances, for the pur- 
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pose of vindicating the family honour ; 
and he firmly contended that the 
British authorities had no jurisdiction 
over the domestic government of a 
Kandian’s household or family. Sen- 
tence of death was passed upon the 
-*man, who protested to the last mo- 
ment of his existence that he had 
been fully justified in taking the life 
of his daughter, and that we had no 
right to intermeddle with family ar- 
rangements. 

To those who are unacquainted with 
the native character, the above narra- 
tive would naturally lead them to form 
the idea, that the Cingalese are devoid 
of parental affection, but this is not 
the fact, as all the natives evince 
extreme regard for their offspring ; but 
a mistaken notion of honour overcame 
the Kandian father's love for his un- 
fortunate child, and she fell a victim 
to an erroneous idea, and zeal for 
family honour—for had she been al- 
lowed to wed her lover, whose per- 
sonal character was good, and pecu- 
niary resources ample, the unfortunate 
girl would not have committed the sin 
for which her father put her to death. 
So rigid are these restrictions of caste 
in Ceylon, that the native laws forbade 
masters to compel their female slaves 
to receive against their inclinations a 
man of lower caste than themselves, 
either as lover or husband, whether 
he should be freeborn or a slave; 
nevertheless the same laws gave a 
master the power of inflicting the 
most severe corporeal punishment upon 
his slaves of both sexes, the sole re- 
strictions being, that he could neither 
cut off a limb, torture, or put them 
to death, without the consent of the 
monarch. If the slave-owner in- 
fringed the above-named restrictions, 
he rendered himself amenable to the 
criminal laws of his country. 

Marriages in Ceylon, as in other 
parts of Asia, are contracted at an 
early age, for by the native laws a 
male arrives at the dignity of manhood 
when he has completed his sixteenth 
year ; but should he give a promise of 
marriage, or enter into a matrimonial 
engagement without the consent of his 
parents before that period, such pro- 
mise or engagement is null and void. 
Until a youth has completed his six- 
teenth year he is under the authority 
and guidance of his parents, being 
compelled to perform and execute 
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their lawful biddings and commands ; 
but so soon as he is of age he can 
throw off the yoke of parental] autho- 
rity, and enter into engagements of all 
descriptions. As soon as a girl ar- 
rives at maturity she is considered 
marriageable, and her parents (or 
nearest relations, if she be an orphan) 
send betel leaves and invitations to all 
their friends and acquaintances, and a 
feast is given proportionably great or 
small, according to the entertainer’s 
means. 

Naturally, the young men are most 
eager to obtain invitations to these 
feasts, especially when the young lady 
has the reputation of being either an 
heiress or a beauty, for self interest 
actuates all alike: and there are not 
greater fortune hunters in Europe 
than are to be met with in Asia. 

The only disgusting circumstance 
connected with Kandian marriages is, 
that polyandry is permitted and prac- 
tised to a great extent; and we have 
seen a Kandian matron, of high caste, 
who was the wife of eight husbands, 
who were brothers. We expressed 
ourselves most strongly to a Kandian 
chief on this revolting custom, who 
appeared surprised at the sentiments 
to which we gave utterance, saying, 
that he thought it a very good cus- 
tom, as it prevented litigation, a sub- 
division of property in wealthy families, 
and concentrated family influence ; he 
added, that amongst the poor it was 
necessary, as it was impossible for se- 
veral brothers each to maintain a wife 
separately and incur the expense of a 
family, which they could easily do 
jointly. The offspring of these unhal- 
lowed marriages call all the brother- 
husbands father, and inherit equally ; 
but should litigation arise concerning 
property, then the children claim the 
eldest brother as their paternal parent, 
and the Kandian laws recognise the 
claim. Although when polyandry is 
indulged in by the highest caste, the 
husbands are usually brothers, still a 
man can, with the consent of his wife, 
bring home another, unrelated to him, 
who has all the marital rights, and is 
called an associated husband. In fact, 
the first husband can bring home as 
many men as his wife will consent to 
receive as husbands, and these mar- 
riages are recognised by the Kandian 
laws. The offspring of these horrible 
unions are looked upon as the children 

F 
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of the first husband, but they inherit 
equally the property of the associated 
husbands ; and it is necessary to re- 
mark, that associated husbands are 
rarely met with among the high caste 
Kandians, although a high caste woman 
is too frequently the wife of two or 
more brothers. Some authors assert 
that polygamy is prevalent in Ceylon, 
but during our residence in that island 
we never met with Kandian or Cinga- 
lese who had, or acknowledged having, 
more than one wife. The Mahome- 
dans, or Moormen, certainly have a 
lurality of wives, but they can hardly 
termed natives of Ceylon, although 
their forefathers settled there, as the 
Moormen neither follow the national 
religion, costume, nor habits of the Cin- 
galese, but rigidly adhere to their own 
form of worship, customs, and dress. 
It is in Kandy alone that polyandry is 
practised, as in the maritime provinces 
the disgusting custom is unobserved.* 
In Kandy there are two distinct classes 
of marriages, which are called respec- 
tively Beena and Deega. In the first of 
these the husband goes to the wife’s resi- 
dence to live there ; and when a female 
is married in Beena she shares the fa- 
mily inheritance with her brothers. A 
Beena spouse is not treated with much 
fespect or consideration by his wife’s 
family ; and if he gives offence to the 
father, or head of the household, he 
can be ejected from the abode. In re- 
ference to this precarious position, the 
following ancient proverb is in general 
use in Kandy :— 


*“‘ The Beena husband should only 
remove four articles of property to his 
bride’s dwelling, and these should be a 
pair of sandals to protect his feet, a 
talipot leaf to shield him from the sun’s 
rays, a walking staff to support him if 
he be sick, and a lantern to give him 
light ; thus prepared he can depart with 
safety at any hour of the day or night.” 


When a Deega marriage takes place, 
the wife leaves her paternal home and 
goes to dwell under her husband's roof- 
tree; in this case the wife forfeits all 
claim to a portion of her parents’ pro- 
perty, but she acquires a right to some 
part of her husband’s inheritance ; and 
the husband’s authority over his wife, 


when married in Deega, far exceeds 
the power which he can exercise when 
a Beena alliance is contracted. In a 
Deega marriage a divorce cannot be 
obtained without the full concurrence 
of the husband ; but in a Beena mar- 
riage the unfortunate spouse can be 
lawfully expelled the house by his 
wife’s relatives, and a divorce ob- 
tained by the wife, even should the 
husband be opposed to the measure. 

Divorces are constantly sought for 
by the women on the most frivolous 
pretexts, and are too easily obtained, 
as returning the marriage gifts is the 
principal formality that is requisite. 
Should a child be born within nine 
months from the day of the divorce 
the husband is bound to maintain it for 
the first three years, when the child is 
considered sufficiently old to be taken 
from the mother. If the marriage 
vow be broken by the woman, the 
Kandian laws give the husband the 
power of taking the life of her para- 
mour, that is if the husband has ocu- 
lar proof of her infidelity. Notwith- 
standing these stringent laws, we re- 
gret to say, that from the highest to 
the lowest castes in all parts of Ceylon, 
the want of conjugal fidelity (and chas- 
tity in the unmarried) is most terrible. 
When a man divorces his wife for 
adultery he can disinherit her and the 
whole number of her offspring, exclu- 
ding them from all share in his pro- 
perty at his death, although he may 
acknowledge, and feel convinced they 
are hischildren. When aman seeks a 
divorce, he forfeits all claim to his wife’s 
property or inheritance, and is com- 
pelled to restore half of the property 
which may have been acquired during 
their cohabitation. The menare gene- 
rally most indulgent, but jealous hus- 
bands ; and it is an enigma to us that 
we are totally unable to explain or 
solve how, in a nation where a plura- 
lity of husbands is recognised, and the 
want of chastity in the women prover- 
bial, this feeling of jealousy should 
exist to the extent that it does in Cey- 
lon; but such is the contrariety of 
human nature, that frequently we find 
them uxorious in the extreme, and 
ready to forgive faults which we look 
upon as unpardonable. 


* According to Polybius, polyandry was practised in ancient Greece, and in the 
Twelfth Book we read that it was an old and habitual practice in Sparta. 
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A short time ago a Kandian claimed 
the interference of the British judicial 
authorities, to compel an unfaithful 
wife (who had quitted her husband and 
children for a lover’s sake) to return 
to her home. The woman positively 
refused to leave her paramour, giving 
as areason that she was tired of her 
husband, and disliked him. In vain 
the husband pleaded his affection for 
her, and implored her for her childrens’ 
sake to return; the creature turned a 
deaf ear to her husband’s entreaties, 
and coolly asked the judge if he could 
make her go back. The judge replied 
that unfortunately, according to the 
Kandian laws, he had no authority to 
enforce his wish ; but that he advised 
her to go to the home of her lawful 
husband, as he would kindly overlook 
her criminal conduct, and was anxious 
to take her again to his bosom. The 
devoted affection of the husband and 
wholesome advice of the judge were 
alike disregarded, and the woman re- 
turned to her paramour, whom she 
left in a short time for another. The 
following curious lines are quoted by 
the natives, when they allude to the 
infidelity or deception of women :— 


‘“‘T’ve seen the udumbra tree* in flower, 
white plumage on the crow ; 

And fishes’ footsteps on the deep have 
traced through ebb and flow. 

If man it is who thus asserts, his word 
you may believe; 

But all that WoMAN says DISTRUST, she 
speaks but to deceive.” 


Although the natives of Ceylon are 
jealous, the husband will frequently 
pardon his wife if she carries on an 
illicit amour with a man of higher 
caste than himself; but should crimi- 
nal intercourse take place between the 
wife of a high caste man and one of 
lower caste, and be detected by the 
husband, he invariably seeks for a di- 
vorce. Many of the murders which 
are committed in Ceylon arise from 
the aroused jealousy of husbands or 
lovers; and as most of the natives 
carry a knife, placed in the folds of the 
dress, these weapons of destruction 
are too readily applied to murderous 
purposes. Under the native kings, 
the Cingalese were forbidden to con- 
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tract matrimonial alliances with any 
relation who could claim a nearer de- 
gree of affinity than that of second- 
cousin ; and if this law were infringed, . 
the parties who had contracted the 
marriage were looked upon as crimi- 
nals, and were punished accordingly. 

The inclination of the female por- 

tion of the community in Ceylon is 
rarely consulted in regard to marriage, 
her parents fixing upon the man whom 
she is to wed. As soon as a young 
woman has attained a marriageable 
age, a feast is given, and those of the 
same caste whose sons are desirous to 
become Benedicts flock to it. Ina 
short time after the feast, a relative or 
friend of the youth who desires to 
marry the girl, calls upon the damsel’s 
family, and insinuates that a report of 
the intended marriage has gone abroad. 
If this insinuation be indignantly re- 
jected, or quietly refuted by the lady’s 
family, the discomfited talker speedily 
withdraws; but if, on the contrary, 
no dissatisfaction is expressed, a little 
polite badinage is indulged in, and the 
gentleman takes his leave, stating his 
intention of announcing the report to 
the father of the would-be bridegroom. 
After a day or two has elapsed, the 
father pays a visit to the lady’s parents, 
inquires the amount of her marriage 
dowry, and many other points of minor 
importance ; and if the information he 
receives be satisfactory, and meets his 
views, he formally states a wish that 
his son should form a matrimonial 
connexion with the girl, and invites 
her parents to pay him a visit, naming 
aday. The visit is returned by the 
damsel’s parents, who make the same 
inquiries concerning the portion which 
the young man is to receive, his cir- 
cumstances, and future prospects in 
life ; and if all meets with their appro- 
bation, they invite the father and mo- 
ther of the fortunate youth to come to 
their dwelling on a certain day to see 
their daughter. 

When this visit is paid by the man’s 
parents, the fathers converse upon the 
dispositions and health of their respec- 
tive children, whilst the matrons retire 
with the girl to the inner apartment, 
where her person is examined by the 
man’s mother, to see if she be free 


“A periee of fig-tree, and the Cingalese declare that no mortal has ever yet 


beheld the blossoms of the tree. 
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from ulcers, cutaneous disease of any 
kind, or corporeal defects. Should 
the result of this inspection be pleasing 
to the matron, she embraces the girl 
and her mother, saying to the former 
that she may expect to receive speedily 
the visit of a stranger, and re-enters 
the outer apartment. The visitors 
then take their leave of their hosts, 
thanking them for their hospitality, 
and expressing a desire to see them 
again shortly. When the parents of 
the youtlt return home, they give him 
rmission to go and see the family of 
is intended bride, but he must do so 
clandestinely, using a fictitious name ; 
and should he have the good fortune 
to see the damsel, he is not allowed to 
address one word of conversation to 
her. 

If the young man be pleased with 
the family and the appearance of the 
young lady, he requests permission of 
the parents to send a present of betel 
leaves, Ina short time a relative of 
the bridegroom, attended by a servant 
bearing betel leaves, visits the girl’s 
family ; and if this present is accepted, 
the engagement is looked upon as 
binding. 

The day and hour of the wedding is 
then fixed by an astrologer or wise 
man, the bride’s horoscope having been 
previously compared with that of the 
bridegroom’s by the same sage, who 
declares if the planetary influence will 
allow them to wed. The astrologer 
being well paid, and as there are four 
methods by which configurations and 
a favourable result may be arrived at, 
the stars generally prove propitious to 
the projected union. 

It sometimes happens that the horos- 
copes of the intended bride and bride- 
groom, despite the strenuous endea- 
vours of the astrologers, will not coin- 
cide, and then an infant brother or 
relation of the bridegroom takes his 
place at the wedding-feast, provided 
his horoscope will agree with that of 
the lady’s. Such a marriage is legal, 
the evasion being regarded as a neces- 
sary concession to the will of the 
planets. 

The wedding takes place at the 
bride’s residence, where a mandoo (or 
temporary bamboo building covered 
with mats) is erected; in this struc- 
ture the feast is prepared for the male 
part of the company, the ladies eating 
alone in the dwelling, the roof of which 
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is hung with white cloth. The bride- 
groom sets out on the wedding-day for 
the lady’s abode, attended by as nume- 
rous a train of relations, friends, and 
dependants as he can muster, the latter 
bearing the bridal gifts, which consist 
of jewels and wearing apparel for the 
bride, cooked food (which is placed in 
a decorated pingo or basket, and co- 
vered with a new white cloth), and 
fruits for the guests. As soon as the 
nuptial train approaches the bride’s 
abode, her relations and friends sally 
forth to meet it, servants following, 
bearing two trays covered with white 
cloth, on which betel leaves are spread, 
which are presented to the bride- 
groom’s friends. When the distribu- 
tion of the betel leaves is terminated, 
both parties form one procession, and 
walk towards the house, the bride’s 
relatives and friends preceding the 
bridegroom’s. Upon entering the 
bride’s residence, if the bridegroom is 
a chief or wealthy man of rank, his 
feet are bathed by a servant, a piece 
of money being thrown into the water, 
which becomes the fee of the domestic. 
Among the lower castes and poor, this 
ceremony is performed by a younger 
brother or near relative. 

The host then requests the bride- 
groom and male guests to enter the 
mandoo and seat themselves according 
to their rank and seniority, the hostess 
requesting the females to follow her 
into the inner apartment and do the 
same. When all have partaken of the 
good cheer and viands, and the meal 
is terminated, the bridegroom’s near- 
est unmarried relative enters the la- 
dies’ apartments, and requests permis- 
sion to bring in the gifts. Being an- 
swered in the affirmative, the bride- 
groom, attended by his friends, enters, 
some of them bearing the wedding pre- 
sents. A platform of jackwood, co- 
vered with white cloth, is then placed 
in the middle of the apartment, in the 
centre of which a quantity of rice is 
piled up in a conical form, around 
which are placed young green cocoa- 
nuts, bunches of bananas, and betel 
leaves ; various coins, either of gold, 
silver, or copper are also laid on the 
rice. 

When the astrologer intimates that 
the fortunate moment has arrived for 
the union to take place, a cocoa-nut is 
severed in twain at one stroke, which 
is given with a small implement resem- 
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bling a bill-hook; the bride is then 
led forward by her mother, and a 
near relative (who is the mother of a 
numerous family), and by them is lifted 
on to the pile of rice, her face being 
turned in the direction in which the 
astrologer states the presiding planet 
is placed in the firmament. 

The bridegroom then advances, bear- 
ing the wearing apparel and jewels 
with which the bride is to be deco- 
rated; the mother of the bride then 
proceeds to take off the bride’s trinkets, 
and removes the jewelled pins from 
her head, replacing them with the 
jewels and pins which are presented 
by the bridegroom. Lastly, the bridal 
cloth or comboy is presented to the 
mother, which becomes her perquisite, 
and the value of the same can be re- 
covered by the husband if he should 
divorce his wife for infidelify at a fu- 
ture period; but all the jewels given 
to the bride on her wedding-day are 
her property, and her husband can 
never reclaim them under any circum- 
stances.* As soon as the toilette of 
the bride is completed she distributes 
betel leaves to every guest assembled ; 
the bridegroom then advances and 
pours a little sandal-wood oil, or cin- 
namon-water on the head of the bride, 
and draws a thread from her comboy 
(or petticoat) with which the father, 
or nearest male relative of one or other 
of the contracting parties, ties their 
little fingers together. 

The bridegroom then hands the 
bride down from the jackwood plat- 
form, and they advance about six 
paces when they pull their hands apart, 
thus severing the thread. Occasionally 
marriage rings are exchanged instead 
of tieing the little fingers together, but 
the latter is most generally adopted. 
The bridegroom leads the bride to 
another room, where a repast has been 
prepared for them and the near rela- 
tives of both (the other guests not en- 
tering the room) ;_ the newly-married 
couple partake of this food from the 
same vessel, as a token of acknowledg- 
ment that they are of equal rank. 
When the repast is concluded the 
bridegroom drops some money in the 
vessel in which his food was placed, 
and the relatives throw some coins 
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about the table, which are the perqui- 
site of the washerman of the bride’s 
family, and the table-cloth is also given 
tohim. The bride, if in Kandy, and 
married in Deega, is conducted in 
great state to her husband’s home; but 
if married in Beena the guests disperse, 
leaving them to enjoy their newly-ac- 
quired happiness. Until the third, 
and with rigid Buddhists until the se- 
venth day after their marriage, the 
newly-married people do not lay aside 
their bridal garments, and part of these 
garments they have about them night 
and day. On the third, or seventh 
day the bride’s relatives come to her 
dwelling, bringing presents of fruit, 
boiled rice, vegetable curries, and 
flowers ; the jackwood platform is 
again bedecked, and the husband and 
wife, in their bridal attire, are seated 
side by side upon it. 

A relative of either party then ad- 
vances and simultaneously pour a 
chatty of water on the heads of the 
husband and wife. The couple then 
retire and take off their bridal gar- 
ments, and the following day go to 
bathe, after which the bride’s friends 
pay a last ceremonious visit, and the 
marriage rites are concluded. 

The marriage ceremony which we 
have been describing is strictly Bud- 
dhaical, and owing to the enormous 
expense attendant thereon can only be 
celebrated by the chiefs and wealthiest 
men of the highest castes, and for the 
same reason many of the observances 
mentioned are omitted by the high 
castes. The native laws forbid the low 
castes to adopt the same rites, even if 
their wealth would permit them so todo. 

A marriage is binding among the 
Buddhists if the parents give their 
consent and the parties pass a night 
together, and no formalities whatever 
are observed. But this practice is 
only resorted to by the very poorest 
and lowest, and it is extraordinary to 
see the expense which the middle, as 
well as the higher classes, will incur 
to celebrate a wedding. It is also 
curious to observe the extraordinary 
mixture of Buddhaical ceremonies in 
the marriages of the natives who pro- 
fess Christianity, whether Protestants 
or Roman Catholics. 


* The female’s dowry generally consists of money, household goods, and cattle, 
but landed property is very rarely bestowed upon her. 
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We received an invitation to the 
wedding of a lady of high caste, resi- 
ding in a maritime province, whose 
brother held an official situation under 
our government, and whose family, as 
well as that of her intended husband, 
professed to be Protestant. They 
were married according to the form of 
our church in the morning, and in the 
evening some of the Buddhaical mar- 
riage rites were celebrated. When 
our carriage entered the compound (or 
grounds)‘the heads of the respective 
families came to meet us, attended by 
servants bearing white cloths, which 
were laid down for us to tread upon, 
and held over our heads. We entered 
the inner apartment, the roof of which 
was hung with white cloth, and found 
the bride seated on a platform at one 
end of the apartment, with her two 
maids seated on either side. The wall 
at the back of the platforms was deco- 
rated with looking-glasses, over which 
costly shawls were draped, which bad 
been hired from a Moorman for the oc- 
casion, and in the centre of the room a 
table was spread, which was decorated, 
partly in the European and partly after 
the most approved Cingalese fashions. 
We walked towards the bride and 
congratulated her upon her marriage ; 
she rose as we addressed her, and re- 
ceived our compliments with down- 
cast eyes, and as she did not reply we 
repeated our words ; her brother then 
stepped forward and informed us that 
it was not etiquette for a bride to 
speak, save to females, on the day of 
her marriage. As each guest arrived 
they went to the bride, presented her 
with the gifts they had brought, and 
wished her “ much joy and happiness,” 
but the invariable reply which she 
made to those of her own sex was, “ [ 
am grateful,” but she did not utter one 
word to the gentlemen. 

When the feast was placed on the 
table, the bride sat between the bride- 
groom and his father at the side of the 
table, the newly-married couple eating 
off the same plate. At the conclusion 
of the meal, a large cake made of 
rice flour and the milk of the young 
cocoa-nut was placed in the centre of 
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the table, the cake being decorated 
after the Cingalese fashion, with 
flowers and palm leaves arranged in 
ornamental devices, and around this 
cake were placed small balls of rice. 
The remainder of the table was spread 
with fruits, adorned with flowers, 
sweetmeats, and various delicacies. 
Wines were handed round, and after 
the lapse of a few minutes the bride- 
groom arose, drew the large cake 
from the centre of the table towards 
him, and divided it equally, handing 
one portion to the bride, who cut the 
cake into small pieces, which an at- 
tendant handed to the ladies; the 
bridegroom also cutting up the moiety 
of cake which he had retained, a ser- 
vant passing the same to the gentle- 
men. 

When all the guests had been 
served with a portion of the large 
cake, the bridegroom took one of the 
rice balls and broke it in twain, hand- 
ing one half to his bride, who rose to 
receive it. At the same moment both 
parties ate their respective portion of 
the rice ball, and immediately after. 
wards the bridegroom drew a thread 
from the bride's comboy, with which 
his father tied their little fingers toge- 
ther. The bride and bridegroom then 
left the table, and walked towards the 
platform, when with a sudden jirk 
they released their hands, and the 
bride resumed her seat. 

It appeared strange to us, that 
people professing Protestantism, and 
who had been married according to 
the rites of our Church in the morn- 
ing, should think it necessary to ob- 
serve a Buddhist rite, by tieing their 
little fingers together in the evening, 
especially as the bride wore on her 
third finger a bona fide wedding ring.* 
The bride resumed her seat on the 
platform with her maids, whilst the 
guests were requested to walk into 
the verandah to witness a theatrical 
performance, which was to take place 
in the compound. 

This play was performed by a com- 
pany of Malabars, who had been en- 
gaged at some expense, specially to 
come for this happy occasion; and to 


* Unfortunately, in Ceylon, it is ‘the fashion” among the natives, especially 
those who hold official appointments, to profess Christianity; but as we have 
previously remarked, there is not one of these professing Christians who does not 


make offerings to Buddha and his temples. 
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us it was most interesting, as we had 
never previously witnessed a dramatic 
performance of the kind. We must 
remind our readers that the actors 
performed in the grounds, walking be- 
fore the verandah of the house, and 
each performer carried a lighted torch, 
made from the centre of a dried cocoa- 
nut leaf. The female characters were 
performed by men, and each actor in- 
formed the audience in verse, de- 
claimed in a singing tone, what per- 
sonage he represented. The dresses 
were rich and appropriate, and glis- 
tened with mock jewels, whilst the 
arms, ankles, and throats of the 
lady (?) actresses were loaded with 
gilt bangles, anklets, and necklaces. 

First the queen came, attended by 
her confidante, and her majesty (who 
could not conceal her huge whiskers) 
informed the audience that she was in 
an interesting situation, and that the 
king her spouse had been murdered 
by his adikar, who now wished to wed 
her, and thus obtain a claim to the 
throne, but that she loathed the man 
who had murdered her beloved lord. 
As soon as her majesty had concluded 
this doleful narration, a buffo actor, 
stuffed and padded in a most grotesque 
manner (not unlike Falstaff), came 
forward, and turned into ridicule all 
that the queen had been saying, end- 
ing by declaring that all women, both 
of high and low degree, loved a dead 
husband only until they could get a 
living one. This was received with 
shouts of laughter, which had no 
sooner subsided, than the buffo passed 
a bag to the guests, saying what would 
be equivalent to “ largess, nobles,” and 
those who gave the largest donation 
received the lowest salaam. 

The confidante then stated her 
woes, and love for the accused adikar, 
her disbelief that he had murdered the 
king, and her firm conviction that the 
queen had instigated the murder for 
the sole purpose of marrying her be- 
loved. The buffo again came forward 
and enacted the same scene, which he 
repeated after each character had 
finished his singing recital. There 
were but six characters in this play, 
namely—the queen, her confidante, 
her nurse, the adikar, his brother, 
and the buffo; and as it would be 
tedious to give the play, we will say 
that it was concluded to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties, as it was proved 
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that the king was not murdered by 
the adikar, but had tumbled head 
foremost into a tank, and was drowned. 
Whereupon the queen agreed to wed 
the adikar, her confidante to transfer 
her affections to that gentleman’s 
brother, and the buffo said that he 
must follow the example set him by 
his superiors, and marry the nurse, 
although she was old, ugly, and ill- 
tempered ; but then she had influence 
at court, plenty of money, and old 
women could not live for ever, and as 
soon as she was dead, he would come 
and offer his bewitching person and 
purse to the youngest, most fascinat- 
ing, highest caste damsel present. 

The buffo concluded by saying, that 
from all he had seen, he felt convinced 
that the hearts of women were like 
the flower that opens to receive every 
insect which alights upon it ; and that 
as the fair sex were known to be 
fickle and deceitful, he wondered why 
men still persisted in loving them, and 
the only excuse that he could make 
for a man loving or marrying a pretty 
woman was, that he could not help it. 
The characters were effectively sup- 
ported ; and although the singing de- 
clamation did not please an European 
ear, the novelty of the same was 
amusing, especially as each actor ap- 
peared to be absorbed in the character 
he represented, and as they became 
excited, wildly waved their torches to 
and fro above their heads, keeping 
time to their recitations. 

At the conclusion of the play, the 
guests were invited to partake of an- 
other feast, and the ladies were re- 
quested to inspect the nuptial cham- 
ber. The walls and ceiling of this 
apartment were hung with white 
cloth, on which were painted strange 
and quaint devices of animals, trees, 
and flowers, while the room itself 
was brilliantly illuminated by nu- 
merous lamps suspénded from the 
ceiling, and as they were supplied 
with cocoa-nut oil, the effluvium was 
most overpowering. Ona table were 
displayed the jewels of the bride, and 
those which had been presented to 
her by her relations and friends, 
and a carved ebony chest, filled with 
new wearing apparel, excited the ad- 
miration, if not the envy, of the fair 
gazers. The drapery of the bed was 
of pure white figured muslin, which 
was fringed with slender shreds of 
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young palm leaves, and to each corner 
of the couch bunches of delicate and 
fragrant flowers were attached. A 
scroll written in Cingalese was affixed 
to the head of the bed, on which was 
inscribed “ May your offspring be 
numerous.” After the curiosity of 
our fair companion was satisfied, we 
took our leave, and as our carriage 
drew up, the white cloths* were again 
in requisition. ‘To this marriage the 
consent of the bridegroom's father had 
been ‘withheld for some time, for 
although the lady’s family was of high 
caste, their genealogy was not so an- 
cient or so pure as that of the gentle- 
man’s; moreover her dowry was small. 
The father of the bridegroom was a 
moodliar, or noble, and though he 
honoured the wedding with his attend- 
ance, his lady wife positively refused to 
sanction the wedding with her pre- 
sence, although the bridegroom was 
her eldest and best beloved son. This 
disagreement occasioned the bride to 
remain in the dwelling of her family, 
as according to the custom of the 
maritime provinces (where Beena and 
Deega marriages are unknown) the 
bride does not leave her abode, unless 
accompanied by the bridegroom’s mo- 
ther. We feel convinced from the 
number of guests invited, and the at- 
tendant expenses, that the celebration 
of this marriage could not have cost 
much less than £150, and the family 
were not in affluent circumstances. 

As we had assisted at the wedding 
of a Cingalese Protestant of high caste, 
we gladly availed ourselves of the 
opportunity, whilst enjoying the hos- 
pitality of a friend at Colombo, to 
gratify our curiosity, by witnessing 
some of the ceremonies attendant 
upon a native Roman Catholic mar- 
riage. The girl was the daughter 
of a fisherman, (which is considered a 
good caste) and the man was our 
friend's appoo, or head servant, but he 
was of higher caste than the damsel, 
and his parents would not consent to 
receive the bride, or visit her parents. 
The abode of the girl adjoined our 
friend’s stable, and hearing the report 
of a gun at intervals, we inquired the 
wherefore, and were informed that it 
was usual, in this sphere of life, when 
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a guest arrived who brought a goodly 
gift, to discharge a gun in honour of 
the donor. - The evening preceding the 
wedding we walked into the wedding- 
house (as itis called in Cingalese), and 
found the dwelling filled with the rela- 
tious and friends of the family ; some 
were decorating the walls with young 
cocoa-nut leaves, others were attaching 
what had been once a white cloth to 
the rafters, but which now looked very 
dingy, and the good folks were talking 
and laughing in a most vociferous 
strain—in fact we suppose the din we 
there heard, as we entered, must have 
equalled the noise which was made at 
the building of the tower of Babel. 

The father of the bride no sooner 
caught a glimpse of our party than he 
lowly salaamed, and shouted to the 
clamorous crew to hold their tongues 
in presence of their superiors ; in one 
moment perfect silence reigned around 
—a cessation of their respective em- 
ployments ensued, and all stood staring 
open-mouthed at the European party. 
We asked to see the bride elect, and 
her mother, but were informed that 
the first was absent, having gone to 
procure water, and the latter to hire 
the bride’s dress, and borrow jewels 
from her friends. Inafew minutes in 
walked the damsel carrying a chatty of 
water on her head, giggling and chat- 
tering, but the instant she espied us 
she tried to look demure, and was 
silent. 

The girl was a bouncing wench of 
about thirteen years of age (but looked 
as old, and not half so modest, as our 
colleens do at twenty) with a most 
exuberant bosom, which was partially 
exposed to view beneath her dirty short 
jacket. According to our ideas she 
was not good-looking, but the natives 
declared that she was a beauty ; every 
one to his taste, and ideas of beauty 
differ even here. Our host presented 
the father with some money, upon the 
condition that no gun should be fired, 
as the noise startled a valuable Arab 
horse which was unwell in the stable 
adjoining the dwelling. The Cingalese 
looked sadly disappointed at this re- 
striction, but in lieu of firing a gun, all 
his friends shouted most vociferously, 
and we doubt much if this racket did 


* White cloths are held over the heads of, and laid down to tread upon 
for those individuals whom the natives wish to treat with respect. 
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not prove more distasteful to our host’s 
favourite horse than the noise of the 
gun would have been. 

We took our leave, intimating our 
intention to renew our visit on the 
following morning, after the couple 
had been married according to the rites 
of the Romish Church. About eleven 
o’clock on the morrow a gun was fired 
to announce the departure of the bridal 
party for the church, and we sallied 
forth. In an hour after, a palanqueen 
carriage, drawn by a bullock, drew up 
about one hundred yards from the 
bride's abode, and out stepped the 
bridegroom, (so sprucely attired that 
we could hardly recognise him as our 
friend's servant) who gallantly assisted 
the bride out of the vehicle. We 
gazed in mute amazement at the bride, 
for in truth the grub was metamor- 
phosed into a butterfly, whose brilliant 
colours outvied the rainbow, and the 
damsel whom we had seen on the pre- 
ceding evening in dirty clothing, and 
with dishevelled locks, now stood 
before us bedizened in borrowed 
finery, her tresses lustrous with cocoa- 
nut oil, in which were placed gold 
pins; her neck loaded with many 
chains of gold, and three pearl neck- 
laces. The bridal party came from 
the house to meet them; a handsome 
comely matron (followed by two beau- 
tiful little girls, her children) carried 
a silver vase filled with cinnamon 
water, which she sprinkled over the 
bride’s head, saying ‘ I wish you much 
joy and happiness,” kissing the bride 
on either cheek, all the women follow- 
ing her example. A dancing boy, 
dressed in female attire, performed 
some fantastic evolutions, which the 
Cingalese term dancing, and a tom-tom 
beater and singer made most dismal 
noises and yellings, which they also call 
melody. ‘These performers in a few 
minutes salaamed, asking for money, 
and addressing our party, said, “ lar- 
gess, nobles.” We gave them a few 
rupees, and the bridal procession walked 
towards the house, where the bride’s 
father and mother stood on the 
threshold of the door in readiness to 
receive them: the father took the bride- 
groom in his arms, kissing him on the 
forehead, and the woman, with alla 
mother's love beaming in her counte- 
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nance, clasped her daughter to her 
bosom, and tried to speak, but sobs 
choked her utterance. 

Oh! woman, woman! in whatever 
quarter of the globe we have been, whe- 
ther you be educated or ignorant, Chris- 
tian or pagan, how holy, pure, unselfish, 
and powerful, have we invariably found 
maternal luve. On no occasion is this 
more strongly displayed than on the 
day when the mother resigns the care 
of her child to one who is to have for 
the future absolute power over her 
person and happiness. And the mother 
fears, and how oft too justly, that the 
husband never will love his wife, or 
evince the same unbounded tenderness 
and care that her child has been habi- 
tuated, from earliest infancy, to receive 
from her. 

The bride and bridegroom, hand in 
hand, walked into the inner apartment, 
where a platform was placed at one 
end, which the bride ascended with her 
two little maids, and the trio seated 
themselves on high stools. A table was 
laid out in the room, in the centre of 
which was a huge pile of boiled rice, 
raised on a fresh green plantain leaf, 
around which were curries of all kinds, 
turkeys, fowls, hams, tongues, and small 
chatties of arrack being also distributed 
about the table. The female guests 
seated themselves around the festive 
board, whilst the males proceeded to 
the mandoo to partake of a similar re- 
past. 

When the feasting had terminated, 
the bridegroom’s brother entered the 
inner apartment, and asked permission 
for the bridegroom to bring in the 
gifts ; the mother stated her readiness 
to receive him and the male guests, 
and in a few minutes the room was 
filled. The bridegroom handed his 
gifts to the mother, who gave them to 
her daughter, substituting the jewels 
the bridegroom presented for those 
she wore. Lastly, she attired the 
bride in a new comboy, when the fa- 
ther stepped forward, and handed over 
to the bridegroom the wedding por- 
tion of the bride; this consisted of 
five hundred rix-dollars,* which he 
counted into the bridegroom’s hands, 
and wearing apparel of all descriptions 
for the bridegroom ; he then said that 
he gave his daughter two bullocks, a 


* A rix-dollar is valued at one shilling and sixpence. 
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haecory, and some household furniture, 
and that, as she was his only child, at 
his decease the house he dwelt in, and 
all his worldly gear, should be hers, 
provided the bridegroom fulfilled his 
agreement, and came to dwell with 
them, instead of removing his daughter 
to his own abode. This the bride- 
groom assented to, when the father 
handed him a bowl of boiled rice, of 
which the bridegroom took up a small 
handful, and rolled it into a ball, then 
broke it in two, giving one half to the 
bride, and the pair ate it simultane- 
ously. The bridegroom immediately 
after drew the thread from the com- 
boy of the bride, and the father tied 
their little fingers together; the 
newly-married couple walked a few 
paces from the platform, when they 
drew their hands apart, snapping the 
thread asunder. 

We presented the bride with some 
money, and quitted the scene of re- 
joicing, but our slumbers were dis- 
turbed until daybreak, by the uproar- 
ious manifestations of joy, which were 
evinced by the wedding party. Whilst 
seated at breakfast the following day, 
a servant informed our host that the 
newly-married couple, and the father, 
wished to speak to him; the servant 
was desired to admit them, when in 
walked the bridegoom, carrying a tray 
covered with a white cloth, on which 
were arranged two loaves of bread, a 
small bunch of bananas, oranges, and 
flowers, and requested our hostess to 
accept the same.* The bride and her 
father followed (and we must confess, 
that we never saw a more unblushing 
bride than this one, and we have seen 
a great number in our lifetime), the 
former smirking and staring about the 
room. The father lowly salaamed our 
host, and placed a handkerchief on the 
ground, from which he took some 
money, and began counting it out and 
arranging it on the table; after tell- 
ing out £22 10s., the father expressed 
his gratitude to our host for the loan of 
the same. Astonished at this extraor- 
dinary proceeding, we inquired the 
meaning of what we witnessed, and 
received for reply that it was cus- 
tomary for folks to borrow money, as 
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well as clothes and jewels, when they 
wished to make a grand display at a 
wedding, and have the semblance of 
giving their daughter or son a large 
marriage portion; and as the man pro- 
fessed to give his daughter five hundred 
rix-dollars, when, in reality, he could 
only muster two hundred, with the 
consent of the bridegroom he bor- 
rowed three hundred to gratify osten- 
tation, and appear to bestow the larger 
sum; in fact, using a description of 
legal fiction. 

We inquired through our friend 
what the celebration of this wedding 
had cost, and the father said, about 
six hundred rix-dollars, exclusive of 
the marriage portion. 

Though the kings of Kandy have 
ceased to exist, we consider the follow- 
ing account of the ceremonies formerly 
observed at their marriages, will be in- 
teresting. t 

By the Buddhist religion, only one 
wife is allowed to each man, be he 
monarch or subject—the native kings, 
however, never adhered to this whole- 
some restraint upon men’s passions, 
but followed their own pleasure, and 
married as many wives as they thought 
proper. According to the Kandian 
law it was absolutely necessary that 
all the queens should be of royal blood, 
and of the very highest caste, conse- 
quently the Kandian monarchs were 
compelled to resort to the Indian con- 
tinent, and many of the queens were 
Malabar princesses. As soon as a 
princess was fixed upon by the king, a 
deputation of chiefs was sent to her 
father’s court to demand the lady’s 
hand, and to escort her to Kandy. 
Before the princess arrived, the royal 
astrologers had calculated and fixed 
upon a fortunate day for the marriage, 
stating also what would be the pro- 
pitious hour for the various and cus- 
tomary gifts, which were made by the 
chiefs and people, to be presented to 
the king and his consort. When the 
day arrived for commencing the mar- 
riage ceremonies, the adikars, nobles, 
and chiefs with their wives and eldest 
daughters, the ladies of the royal 
household, and the royal musicians, 
congregated in the verandah of the 


* It is customary for inferiors to make this sort of present to their superiors. 
+ We are indebted to a Kandian chief for the account of their weddings, funerals, 
and investing the monarch with the attributes of royalty. 
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apartments appropriated to the queen 
elect, to await the arrival of the king. 
As soon as the monarch appeared, all 
prostrated themselves before him, re- 
maining in the same posture until the 
king had seated himself, when all 
arose, the musicians commenced play- 
ing upon various instruments, and the 
nobles and chiefs advanced, presenting 
fragrant flowers to the monarch; as 
soon as the floral gifts were accepted, 
the ladies approached the monarch 
singly, according to their rank, sprink- 
ling perfumes over the royal person. 
When the bevy of fair dames had all 
performed this operation, the king re- 
tired by one entrance, and the queen 
elect entered by an opposite one, who 
seated herself upon a low seat placed 
near the couch which the king had 
lately occupied, and the same ceremo- 
nies were gone through by the assem- 
bled courtly throng, which had been 
previously observed with the monarch. 
Similar formalities were observed for 
seven consecutive days, and on the 
seventh day the nails were pared, 
and all superfluous hair removed 
from the persons of the king and 
the queen elect.* When these opera- 
tions were completed the royal pair 
proceeded to their respective baths, 
clothing themselves after bathing in 
yellow robes, the colour of the dresses 
being emblematic of holiness and 
chastity. These robes were exchanged 
for state dresses shortly after leaving 
the bath, and the royal couple entered 
the verandah of the apartments des- 
tined for the queen elect by separate 
doors, where the whole court was as- 
sembled: the monarch then seated 
himself on a couch, before which an 
embroidered silken curtain was drawn, 
the royal bride seating herself on a 
low seat which was placed on the op- 
posite side of the curtain. The chief 
priest then placed two golden neck- 
laces upon a richly chased plate of the 
same material, and carried them to 
every person there assembled, each 
individual in turn blessing the neck- 
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laces in the following words, “ May 
the royal pair enjoy long life and hap- 
piness, and be blessed with numerous 
offspring.” The father, or nearest 
male relative of the queen elect, 
stepped forward, carrying in either 
hand a golden box filled with betel 
leaves, and a vase containing water ; 
he then poured a few drops of water 
on the betel leaves, saying, “ I give up 
my daughter ever to be the slave of 
the mighty king.” The mother of the 
royal bride, or her representative, was 
then asked by the priest, if she gave 
her consent, and upon receiving a 
reply in the affirmative, the priest 
handed one of the necklaces to the 
king, who arose and reaching over the 
silken curtain, clasped the necklace 
around the bride’s throat, and imme- 
diately a royal salute of jingalls was 
fired, to announce the event to the 
people. The curtain was now detached, 
and the monarch and his bride stood 
side by side. The father of the latter 
then advanced and drew athread from 
the bride’s comboy, and tied her little 
finger to the king’s. During the four 
consecutive days these ceremonies 
were repeated, and on the evening of 
the fourth day, at the propitious hour 
named by the royal astrologers, the 
marriage rites were terminated, by 
the monarch clasping the second neck- 
Jace around the throat of the queen. 
The following morning the king and 
queen appeared in public, and sprinkled 
each other with perfumed waters, per- 
sonally inviting the nobles, chiefs, and 
their families to partake of a banquet 
in the evening. At this feast, a mat 
of the most delicate fabric was pro- 
vided for each guest, this was covered 
with white muslin, and spread upon 
the ground for each person to sit 
upon,f and the only receptacle for the 
food on these occasions was a young 
green plantain leaf, which was laid 
on a new white cloth. At this feast 
two hundred different kinds of curries 
were prepared, and every guest was 
expected to partake of a small portion 


* According to ancient Kandian custom neither the hair nor nails should be cut 
before marriage, and during the reigns of native kings there were both male and 


female royal barbers. 


t Although the natives have retrogaded in many of their manufactures, we 
do not believe it is possible for them at any period to have made more exqui- 


sitély beautiful mats than we have in our 


ossession. These delicate fabrics 


were procured for us by a moodliar, who had the mats made for us in the interior 


of the country. 
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of each. The king and queen honoured 
their guests with their presence, talk- 
ing and jesting with their favourites, 
and nobles of high rank. As soon as 
the guests’ appetites were satisfied, the 
royal musicians and dancers were in- 
troduced for the amusement of the 
company, and it was not considered 
etiquette for any guest to retire before 
daybreak. On the first day of the 
following new moon, the nobles and 
chiefs presented their gifts, which 
consisted either of gold, gems, or 
embroidered robes; these offerings 
were equally divided, one portion 
being for the monarch, and the other 
for his royal consort. On the last day 
of the same moon, the wedding festi- 
vities terminated, by the king inviting 
all those who had made presents, to a 
state banquet, which was similar to 
the one above described, the only va- 
riation being, that the monarch gave 
in return for the presents he. had 
received, grants of land or gifts of 
equal value. 

Children are first named when they 
are either five, nine, or eleven months 
old, and this name is called the rice 
name, from the circumstance that a 
few grains of rice, is for the first time 
put into the mouth of the infant. A 
wise man selects the day and hour 
when the ceremony is to be performed, 
and relations and friends are invited 
to attend. On this occasion it is ne- 
cessary that the mother of the child 
should pound the paddy* into rice 
which is used, and boil the same. The 
women of the highest caste do not 
perform this task, but the mother 
holds the child in one arm, and allows 
the heavy pounder or pestle to fall on 
the grain seven times—her attendant 
completes the operation, when the 
mother places the rice in a new chatty, 
and puts it on the fire. When the 
rice is boiled, the portion intended 
for the infant is placed upon a young 
plantain leaf, which is laid upon a new 
white cloth. The guests then sit down 
to partake of the feast which has been 
prepared for them, and as soon as it 
is terminated, each person lays on the 
white cloth, on which is laid the plan- 
tain leaf with the child’s portion of 
rice, some present either of money or 
trinkets of trivial value. The mother 
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brings the infant, and places it on the 
white cloth, near the plantain leaf, 
leaving the child there for a few mo- 
ments to ascertain if the baby will put 
rice into its mouth of its own free 
will. Should the child fail to do so, 
the mother then puts a few grains of 
rice in the child’s mouth. The astro- 
loger selects the infant’s rice name, and 
the father alone is allowed to know 
what that name may be—at the mo- 
ment which the astrologer declares to 
be the propitious one, whilst the mo- 
ther is feeding the child with the rice, 
the father approaches the baby, whis- 
pers the rice name in its ear, and im- 
mediately blows into it. It is remark- 
able, but all Cingalese believe, that 
ill-luck and misfortune would attend a 
child, if the rice name were known to 
any one save the astrologer and father, 
and we never have yet met with a na- 
tive who could affirm what his rice 
name was. As the child grows up, a 
distinctive name is added to that of 
the family one; and a man’s name 
usually indicates the caste to which he 
belongs, or some personal peculiarity. 
Thus, if a child be particularly dark 
they call him, Kalou, or black; if of 
a red complexion, Kalou, the word 
signifying the colour; if he be the 
eldest of the family, they call him 
Lokou, or the first ; if the youngest, 
Punchee, or the little one. The fe- 
male children are called Etanna, or 
young lady, having another name at- 
tached to it, which is usually indica- 
tive of personal beauty. It has been 
the custom since the natives have had 
intercourse with Europeans, for mood- 
liars and men of rank to prefix Don 
to the Christian name, which they 
frequently assume ; and as we can well 
remember our astonishment at the 
multitudinous and unpronounceable 
cognomens which bewildered our un- 
derstanding while in Ceylon, we shall 
give a single specimen for our peru- 
ser’s edification. Don David Jayetileke 
Abeyesiriwardene Illangakoon Maha 
Moodliar. This gentleman was Mood- 
liar of the Attepattoo (a certain dis- 
trict), and interpreter to the assistant 
government agent at Matura. 

Among the Cingalese, especially the 
Kandians, a belief is prevalent, that a 
corpse pollutes the house ; consequently 


* Paddy is rice in the hulk. 
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those who have extensive dwellings re- 
move the dying to an apartment which 
is not under the same roof, although 
contiguous to the abode. It is usual 
for the natives to repose with their 
heads towards the East, as they affirm 
that Goutama Buddha came from that 
direction ; but as soon as the breath 
has quitted the body, they turn the 
head towards the West, stating that it 
is not correct for the dead and the 
living to be in the same position. The 
feet of the corpse are then tied toge- 
ther, the hands crossed over the breast, 
and the body is attired in the best 
clothing that belonged to the deceased. 
The bodies of priests, and those of 
the highest rank, are alone permitted 
to be burned, the bodies of others 
being interred in their gardens, or 
any spot their friends may select, with 
their heads in a westerly direction ; and 
frequently in our journeys through 
the maritime provinces we have seen 
graves close to the road-side. Over 
these last resting-places, generally a 
light airy structure is erected, com- 
posed entirely of split bamboo, which 
is ornamented with cocoa-nut leaves, 
entwined and arranged in ornamental 
devices about the fragile edifice, and 
as the split leaves become dried by the 
sun's rays, they rustle as the soft 
breeze gently plays among them, pro- 
ducing the most mournful, melancholy 
sound conceivable. The bodies of the 
priests and nobles are borne to the 
funeral pile on an open bier, which is 
carried by the relations, friends, or 
retainers of the deceased, all being at- 
tired in dark-blue clothing, which is 
the mourning colour in Ceylon. This 
funeral procession is usually preceded 
by a man, who beats a species of tom- 
tom, which is only used at funerals, 
the priests and male relatives follow- 
ing. The funeral pyre is composed 
alternately of layers of dry wood and 
cocoa-nut shells, until the structure 
varies from three to four feet in 
height: thick stakes are placed at the 
sides, and a post at either of the four 
corners, each post having a white 
cloth attached to it, and being orna- 
mented with green cocoa-nut leaves. 
The body is placed in the centre of 
the pyre, with the head in a westward 
direction, and the cloths being thrown 
over it, the nearest male relative ad- 
vances with a lighted torch, and fires 
the funeral pile, the priest repeating 
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certain forms of prayer during the 
time the body is being consumed. 
When all is reduced to ashes, the re- 
latives place some slips of the young 
cocoa-nut tree around the spot, to de- 
note that the locality is sacred. When 
seven days have elapsed, the priest 
and relatives return and collect the 
ashes, which they either inter on the 
spot, or remove in an earthen vase or 
chatty, for the purpose of being depo- 
sited near some wihare (temple of 
Buddha), or of being buried in the 
deceased’s grounds. Before the ashes 
are interred, or removed, the priest 
preaches a sermon, which points out 
the uncertainty of life and all sublu- 
nary bliss, and inculcates the neces- 
sity of attending to religious duties, 
performing virtuous actions, and bene- 
fiting our fellow-creatures, if we de- 
sire to attain ultimate bliss. 

We were informed by a native, that 
in one part of the interior of Ceylon it 
is usual for females to carry the corpse 
to the grave, and perform all the last 
duties. This custom appears most 
strange, especially in a country where 
women, from the highest to the lowest 
caste, never attend the corpse to its 
last resting-place. 

During the Kandian monarchy, 
after the decease of a king, a tent 
used to be pitched before the Hall of 
Audience, in which was placed a 
quantity of paddy, a large square 
piece of iron, and the mourning tom- 
tom. The royal tom-tom beater, at- 
tired in dark-blue clothing, then 
entered, and piled the paddy into a 
heap, placing the iron by the side of 
the pile, upon which he stood while 
he beat the tom-tom, to announce to 
the chiefs and people that their king 
was dead, and that all were to attire 
themselves in mourning costume, and 
demonstrate the sorrow they felt, by 
uttering loud cries.and lamentations. 
The following day the corpse was 
habited in costly robes of state, and 
many jewels of value were placed on 
the deceased monarch’s person, which 
was put into a sandal-wood coffin, over 
which embroidered white cloths were 
thrown, and was carried on an open 
hearse to the royal burial-ground. 
The funeral procession consisted of 
the male members of the royal family, 
the chiefs, nobles, royal tom-tom 
beaters, and a platform, which was 
borne by four men, on which stood 
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two youths carrying small bags of 
rice. This platform followed the 
bier, and the youths at certain inter- 
vals threw handfuls of rice upon the 
coffin. In the royal burial-ground 
the priests belonging to all the temples 
of Buddha were assembled around 
the funeral pyre, offering up prayers 
for the happiness of the deceased. 
The coffin being taken from the 
hearse, was placed in a kind of box 
made of sandal-wood ; this was raised 
upon ‘the pile, and blocks of sandal- 
wood were arranged around it. A 
priest then struck the lid of the coffin 
with a small bill-hook, and immediately 
a relation of the deceased monarch 
stepped forward and fired the funeral 
pile, the chiefs and nobles throwing 
sandal-wood oil, perfumed pitch, and 
other combustible fluids on the coffin. 
When the pyre was one mass of flames, 
the relations and chiefs then retired 
to their homes, leaving the priests in 
the burial-ground, who kept the fire 
burning until the eleventh day. On 
that day the chiefs and nobles returned 
to the burial-ground, preceded by 
the tom-tom beaters, and followed by 
their retainers, who carried offerings 
of betel leaves, areka nuts, fruits, and 
flowers. The priests then extin- 
guished the fire, by pouring on it 
buffalo’s milk, and the liquid which is 
contained in the cocoa-nut. The 
ashes were collected, and a portion 
thereof placed in a vase, which the 
chief-priest sealed, whilst the remain- 
der were deposited in a grave, with 
the presents which the chiefs had 
brought. The vase which contained 
a part of the ashes was given to a 
man, who was mounted on one of the 
royal elephants, and who also carried 
a drawn scimitar. The bearer of the 
urn, followed by the nobles and chiefs, 
then proceeded to a ferry, called Ka- 
tagastotte, where they found two 
canoes lashed together, over which 
boughs were so arranged as to form 
an arbour, with leaves of cocoa-nut 
and banana spread over them. The 
man dismounted who bore the urn, 
and entered this craft, and was drawn 
to the middle of the stream by men 
who swam at the head of the canoes. 
As soon as the deepest part of the 
river was attained, the swimmers 
pushed the canoes forward with 
their full force, and swam for the 


shore, the urn-bearer taking the urn 
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in one hand, and the scimitar in 
the other, struck the former in 
the middle, immediately afterwards 
plunging (scimitar and urn in hand) 
into the stream, and diving, came up 
again to the surface, at a considerable 
distance from the canoes, without urn 
or scimitar, and made for the opposite 
shore. The canoes were permitted to 
be carried away by the current, the 
elephant was allowed to return to his 
native jungle, the youths who threw 
rice upon the coffin, and the men who 
carried the platform, were taken across 
the stream, and with the urn-bearer 
were forbidden to recross the same 
under the penalty of death. As soon 
as the nobles and chiefs had witnessed 
the urn-bearer, youths, and platform 
carriers land on the opposite shore, 
they returned to Kandy, where the 
successor of the late king, surrounded 
by his household, awaited their arrival 
in the great square. The chiefs then 
stated that they had seen all the for- 
malities duly observed, when the mo- 
narch ordered all those who had been 
at the funeral to retire to the bath 
and purify themselves. 

The time that mourning was worn for 
a deceased king varied—if he were the 
father or uncle of the reigning monarch, 


the king and court attired themselvesin 
deeper mourning than they had worn 
previous to the last obsequies ; but if the 
relationship was more distant, then the 
royal household, nobles and chiefs threw 
their mourning off entirely, the mo- 
narchalone wearing ablue silk handker- 
chief on his head for one lunar month, 

The tombs of the Kandian kings 
in the royal burial-ground at Kan- 
dy are almost in ruins; we re- 
gret to say that many of these 
sepulchres have been opened by our 
troops and others, either in the hope 
of finding treasure, or antiquarian 
remains. In 1846 not an entire tomb 
was to be seen, and one presented a 
singular appearance, having been rent 
asunder by the root and trunk of a bo, 
or sacred tree, the seed of which we 
presume must have been accidentally 
intered with the monarch’s ashes. The 
spectacle of an umbrageous tree, with 
luxuriant foliage, loaded with deli- 
cate and fragrant blossoms, bursting 
through a tomb, raised to the memory 
of one who formerly belonged “ to 
the race of the sun,” afforded an 


ample theme for the moralist, as he 
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took a retrospective glance, and re- 
flected upon the magnificent rites 
which had been observed at the obse- 
quies of him to whose memory the 
tomb had been erected. A minute 
seed had caused the tomb to be rent 
in twain, and a people’s mighty voice 
had dethroned the descendant of that 
mighty king—sic transit gloria mundi. 
We have been informed by many, 
both Kandians and British residents, 
that the designs and proportions of 
many of the tombs were most beauti- 
ful, and that the architectural design 
of the cenotaph which was erected to 
the memory of Rajah Singha, who 
reigned in the seventeenth century, was 
unsurpassable for chasteness and ela- 
borate workmanship. 

It was not the custom tostate publicly, 
that the monarch was ill, until he was 
dead, but as soon as the breath had quit- 
ted the body, the ministers formally stat- 
ed that the king was seriously indispos- 
ed; although all well knew that the mo- 
narch was dead; it was contrary to 
Kandian etiquette to say so, until the 
successor to the throne had been 
named. The adikars and ministers 
having fixed upon a member of the 
royal family, usually a son or brother 
of the late monarch, they placed a 
royal guard before his dwelling. The 
ministers then caused the chiefs to be 
suinmoned and informed them of the 
monarch’s illness, and as they feared 
it would terminate fatally, it became 
necessary to name an heir to the throne, 
stating the name of the person whom 
they had fixed upon. If the personage 
named was of royal descent, and the 
legitimate heir to the throne, the 
chiefs replied, “ As he is the rightful 
heir, it is not necessary to consult us,” 
if the person named was only a mem- 
ber of the collateral branch of the 
royal family, the chiefs returned for 
answer, ** We leave all in the hands of 
the Maha-ni-lamis, (or great lords).” 
The adikars having obtained the 
chiefs’ consent, summoned the heads 
of the various ratties, and the same 
formalities were gone through, the 
senior of the head men consenting to 
abide by the minister’s choice. The 
adikars now requested, that a deputa- 
tion should wait upon the future king, 
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to become personally acquainted with 
him, and obviate the possibility of 
another being substituted. The follow- 
ing day the chiefs and nobles were 
requested to assemble in the Hall of 
Audience, the head men and people 
belonging to the various ratties, being 
ordered to remain outside. When all 
were assembled, the first adikar in- 
formed them, that as the king was ex- 
tremely ill, and not likely to recover, 
he wished them to name his successor. 
A chief then arose, and naming the 
royal person already decided upon, 
stated his conviction that he was a 
proper and fit person to ascend the 
throne and govern the nation. The 
adikar replied “‘ We cannot refuse our 
consent, as the people have fixed upon 
their future sovereign; but if he does 
not govern to your satisfaction do not 
blame us, but recall to your minds 
that he was the monarch selected by 
yourselves.” The meeting was now 
dissolved, and two officers of the royal 
household proceeded to the abode of 
the king elect, to aid him in bathing 
and anointing himself, after which 
they assisted to attire the prince in 
the jewels and robes of royalty. 
When the toilette was completed, the 
officers ordered the palanqueen of state 
to be prepared, in which the king elect 
proceeded to the palace, which he en- 
tered by the principal archway, and 
immediately went to the Dalada Mala- 
gawa, to make offerings of flowers to 
Buddha and prostrate himself before 
the shrine ; this ceremony was inva- 
riably observed by all native kings, to 
prove that they were of the established 
religion of the country.* From the 
Dalada Malagawa, the prince went to 
the open pavilion, before which a silken 
curtain was drawn, in the great square, 
the nobles and chiefs standing in the 
square, and around the pavilion, ac- 
cording to their respective ranks. At 
a certain signal, the silken curtain 
before the pavilion was drawn aside, 
and displayed the king elect seated on 
a high couch, immediately a royal 
salute of jingals was fired, and the 
royal musicians and tom-tom beaters 
commenced playing on their respective 
instruments. The assembled multi- 
tude immediately prostrated themselves 


* We refer our readers to a preceding number, for our remarks upon the 


union of church and state in Kandy. 
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before the prince, remaining on their 
knees until he bade them rise; the 
adikars now formally introduced the 
various chiefs and head men to the 
monarch, who received them gra- 
ciously ; after which, all again pros- 
trated themselves, and the prince was 
reconducted to the palace, where he 
slept for the first time in the royal 
bedchamber. 

The succeeding day the death of 
the king was formally announced 
in the manner described in a pre- 
ceding page; when the obsequies 
of the late monarch were terminated, 
the royal astrologers fixed upon a name 
for the new king, and this name was 
written upon a thin plate of gold, which 
was deposited in the Nata Dewale. Ona 
day selected by the astrologers, the mo- 
narch, attended by his ministers, went 
to the Nata Dewale, and after having 
made offerings to the gods, took up 
the gold plate on which his new name 
was inscribed, and handed it to the 
first adikar, who read the name aloud, 
saying, “ This is the name which the 
gods have selected for our mighty so- 
vereign.” The gold plate was then 
tied to the king’s forehead by a mem- 
ber of the Pilimi Talawe family,* who 
also attached the regal sword to the 
king’s belt. When the sword was 
girded on, the chief kappuralle, or 
priest of the dewale, presented a vase 
of sandal-wood powder to the king; 
the monarch took up some of the 
powder and sprinkled it over the regal 
sword, and immediately after this cere- 
mony he quitted the dewale mounted 
upon his elephant, and proceeded 
through the city, attended by the adi- 
kars, nobles, chiefs, and members of 
the royal household. Bands of musi- 
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cians and troops of dancers preceded 
and followed in the procession, and 
the whole capital was most brilliantly 
illuminated upon this occasion. There 
was no stated period fixed for the mo- 
narch to be girded with the royal 
sword and invested with the royal at- 
tributes after his election ; and occa- 
sionally twelve months have elapsed 
between the death of one sovereign, 
and the installation of his successor. 
We do not believe that it is strictly cor- 
rect to term the preceding ceremony 
a coronation, although it is synony- 
mous, as from superstitious motives 
the natives seldom used a crown, not- 
withstanding one was found and taken 
by us at Kandy, which had belonged 
successively to the reigning monarchs. 
The crown, by all accounts, resembled 
somewhat our own in shape, and was 
made of virgin gold, which was thickly 
studded with diamonds, pearls, rubies, 
and emeralds. A cap of state was 
usually worn by the kings, instead of 
the crown, which was carried before 
them, for the Buddhists believe, that 
as the gods wear crowns, it would be 
the highest presumption to imitate 
them in this respect, and would draw 
down their severest displeasure, 
unless the mortal who presumed to 
adopt their ensignia also followed 
their example, and led a virtuous, 
chaste, and irreproachable life. The 
Kandian attributes of royalty were the 
golden forehead plate, the golden 
sword, the golden slippers, the brush 
or whisk, made from the tail of the 
white Thibet cow, and the white um- 
brella; some of these have been con- 
sidered emblems of royalty from time 
immemorial, and are used by many 
Asiatic monarchs at this period. 


* This office was hereditary, and the family above named were of royal extrac- 


tion. 
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To a landsman, the sea-life, its ele- 
ments and instruments, appear, after 
a certain point, to be characterised by 
a good deal of sameness and mono- 
tony; and it is probably the general 
idea, that the inability of sailors to 
give these up, proceeds rather from 
being unfitted for land than from any- 
thing else. But a little further ac- 
oe with the reality serves to 
show how intimately the profession is 
inwoven with tendencies essential to 
the human heart, and what a vast and 
irresistible spell the ocean, with its 
circumstances, gradually throws over 
one initiated to them. Horace ex- 
claims against the madness of those 
who attempt to cross the interval 
which some god had placed between 
country and country ; but the genius 
who prompted them did not fail to 
provide temptations for his votaries. 
The Romans, indeed, as _ witness 
Horace, Lucretius, and Virgil, seem 
never to have taken kindly to the ele- 
ment which their Carthagenian rivals 
forced them to become acquainted 
with. But old Britain was not washed 
by the sweep of every sea in vain; 
her painted savages, in their boats of 
hide, and her Druids nourishing the 
sacred oak, alike prepared for her a 
tradition leading to a naval history. 
The acorn, in the darkness of anti- 
quity, contained in it forests and fleets ; 
it murmured at the ear of the bard 
like an ocean-shell, and could float 
over the brook of the woods as its pos- 
terity over the world of waters: there 
is something in the heart of the Briton 
that echoes to all the voice of the deep. 
That very monotony, like an all-per- 
vading spirit, is wrapped and trans- 
formed into shapes more manifold than 
any single influence is on land; the 
cases are absolutely exhaustless, in 
which the very identity of the associa- 
tions can appear again, under a new 
costume, to revive his youthful pas- 
sion in the half-satiated or blaze 
voyager. His longing is not for a 
time or scene, but it fluently encir- 
cles and laves, as an element, all other 
romance, which lies in it as the plane- 
tary map in its vaster and purer me- 
dium, thereby refined and rendered 
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interchangeable. The nautical spirit 
is neither “subjective” nor ‘ objec- 
tive,” but a relation between the two; 
and the mariner, neither gaining him- 
self nor anything else, is, by necessity, 
and unconsciously, the world’s meta- 
physician, translating from past to fu- 
ture, and from future to past, the steps 
of its progress, and obtaining but the 
glimpses of sensation and reflection 
which these involve. Thus says Pur- 
chas in his Pilgrimage, the sea ‘* hath 
on it tempests and calms to chastise 
the sins, to exercise the faith of sea- 
men; manifold affections in itself, to 
affect and stupify the subtlest philoso- 
pher”— it “yields action to the body, 
meditation to the mind, the world to 
the world, all parts thereof to each 
part, by this art of arts, navigation.” 
And with somewhat of this mood ex- 
claims Secundus, the Philosopher— 
“‘ Quid est Nauta ?—Fluctuum viator, 
veredarius, ventorum comes, orbis 
hospes, terre desertor, tempestatum 
adversarius, maritimus gladiator, pe- 
vestigator ventorum, salutis incertus, 
mortis vicinus, maris amator !” 

Thus, at sea, you have a sort of 
coinage of all real goods and posses- 
sions circulating, every coin well 
known of,“ indeed, from the flowing 
mines of nature, all beautifully 
rounded by the myriad circles of the 
horizon, and stamped with the device 
of a ship; or, on one side a shell, on 
the other a palm-leaf; and with these 
you are paid for the want of things 
themselves. Life there, at any rate, 
appears in masquerade 3 every passion 
and vocation of the living world, from 
religion, war, and commerce, down to 
sportsmanship, lawlessness, crime, or 
mere love of freedom, comes forth and 
walks the deep in the peculiar figure 
which it is forced to assume by the un- 
seen influences of wind, of water, of 
air, of cloud, and of destination. 
When the sailor tires of the merchant- 
man, he can betake himself to the 
whaler; or, wearying of that, from 
the Indiaman to the frigate, the smug- 
gler, the vessel of discovery; per- 
chance the buccaneer or pirate, he 
may chase the old phantom of wonder, 
novelty, freedom, and delight, to the 
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last. Through every one of these 
shapes, one might fancy he was only 
trying to get sight of that perplexing 
secret which possessed his boyhood— 
the magnificent, irresistible blue sea! 
The enthusiasm for sea-life is fanati- 
cism, its language is technicality ; but 
when you feel that it is inwoven with 
his character from youth, that his very 
look images to you calms and breezes, 
swells, storms, and foreign shores, and 
that the spirit never can die out of him 
till his own death, one remembers 
how ill the world could do without this 
fanaticism, and reveres in the man 
some stern law of nature embodied. 
The poet Coleridge saw far into the 
truth of ocean, its distances and deeps, 
when a mere Malta trip instructed him 
to make his “ Ancient Mariner,” by 
the power of his eye alone, lay hold 
of the wedding guest, know his ap- 
propriate listener beforehand, and still 
wander from land :to land to “ teach” 
his solemn story. 

These somewhat desultory observa- 
tions were what suggested themselves 
tome at the time when attempting to 
commit to shape, as graphically as 
possible, the ensuing fragment of nau- 
tical adventure, not so much for its 
matter, perhaps, as for its manner, 
and less again for its manner than for 
its gusto of frank sailor-like abandon. 
The present introduction I allow to 
stand, for want of a better, and by 
way of an extempore pier or wharf, 
upon which the stranger disposed for 
a sea-airing, may set ‘his feet before 
embarkation. 

I had myself some years left the sea, 
and was, at the time, engaged in far 
other contempl: tions than ‘ Hamilton 
Moore,” and ‘spherical trigonome- 
try ;” when, one fine summer's day, 
in the outskirts of Edinburgh, I hap. 
pened to fall in with an old s seaport 
acquaintance, whom I had known as 
a midshipman of the frigate. 
The blue cloth cap, with gold band 
mournfully tarnished, and the pilot- 
coat worn in spite of such heat as our 
northern noon was capable of, were 
the only things to remind me of old 
times in the figure that stood half-list- 
lessly watching some school-boy crick- 
eters; and these certainly did indicate 
the seedy master’s-mate, whatever 
chance might have cast so strange a 
fish ashore. I could not help making 
a remark on the weather as | passed, 
for the sake of old blue ocean; he 
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turned his head, and I at once recog- 
nised the somewhat peculiar features 
of my quondam companion. His name 
was Mandale; he was a tall, very 
di wk, and not particularly good- look- 
ing fellow, unless you allowed I: argely 
for the small-pox ; but the free, wild, 
good-humouredly reckless sort of dis- 
position that had attracted me in those 
days, had now, perhaps, a still stronger 
interest. It was like a morning snuff 
of the spring-tide down by Leith sands, 
compared with Prince’s-street or the 
College court. We took a stroll toge- 
ther, dined and spent the evening, in 
the course of which, amongst sundry 
other eee recollections, Man- 
dale related to me the following ac- 
count of a China trip the year before. 
He had left the royal navy previously 
to it, through an escapade of his own, 
which he described; and disgusted 
with the hopelessness of promotion, as 
well as the “ piping times of peace,” 
which were, however, being broken 
at this very moment in the Bocca 
Tigris, he was now looking forward to 
a first mate’s berth, in a fine ship 
commanded by a relative, where he 
might make money instead of glory. 
The present state of his outfit and 
finances certainly appeared to call for 
this step, as I discovered by having 
to stand the costs of our evening’s ex- 
penses ; but there was sufficient com- 
pensation, on the whole, no doubt, in 
the yarn I listened to. The only 
omission I shall make is that of most 
of the coarse nautical expletives with 
which my free-and-easy acquaintance, 
like all confirmed “ master’s mates,” 
too frequently garnished his simple 
tale. The ‘“ yarn” itself is not extra- 
ordinary, but it was characteristic. 

‘* Well you know,” said he, ‘after 
this affair in the old , there was I 
turned adrift in Madras to kick my 
heels and twig the telegraph. At first 
I fancied demanding a court-martial 
against that bloody tyrant of a skip- 
per and his first luff; but I knew I 
should come off second best, with my 
finger in my mouth, and I thought bet- 
ter of it. So as I had an old uncle on 
the government staff at Calcutta, I 
packed my dunnage into the first 
steamer, and, after a devilish tire- 
some, broiling, suffocating sort of a 
voyage up the Bay, I hove i in sight of 
the city of palaces, and was turned 
out of a palanguin at my uncle's door, 
in the Chowringee Road. The old 
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boy was hospitable enough, as all those 
nabobs are thereabouts, if you can 
answer the private signals, and prove 
you're not a swindler. I took my full 
swing of the lazy watch, had my 
clothes put off and on by a surdar- 
bearer, called for my abdar, hookee- 
badar and syce,* like a nabob born ; 
slept in mosquito-curtains, drank paw- 
nee, ate curry, and smoked Bengal 
cigars by the “hundred. I got up at 
five in the morning, and rode out along 
the course, talking at the carriage- 
windows to ladies I had danced with 
all in a swelter the night before—and 
ditto at six in the evening. Fresh 
bananas and deviled turkey, with pre- 
served ginger at breakfast—‘ Hodg- 
son’s pale’ at tiftin—made-dishes, half 
of a new-killed sheep, and prime Ma- 
deira, at a late dinner, punkahs swing- 
ing all the time, and an abdar behind 
every chair; and as you say you’ve 
been there, you'll own that C ‘aleutta, 
for a hungry reefer in that position, is 
a perfect paradise. All sorts of peo- 
ple and things in the streets, too. 
When you've got through the ‘ F’rin- 
gee quarter,’ and want variety, ’tis 


only knocking an interpretation out of 


the bearers’ hard sconces, and there 
they go pufling, grunting, and sing- 
ing a ‘ plankee song,’ or into 
a wilderness of black town, native 
bazaars, swarming lanes—from mud 
courts into green ones, bamboo sheds, 
open shops, tanks, compounds, rajahs’ 
flat-roofed palaces, and little white- 
washed pagodas in a mango-tope. 
Always something new; when you 
think you’re getting out to the coun- 
try, round comes another knot of 
dirty brown sheds, 
heavy smells, sandal-wood, sugar-cane, 
and cocoa-nut oil; little n: iked boys 
rolling in the dust among the buff: iloes’ 
legs, coolies with their painted um- 
brellas, water-carriers with immense 
skins full of water, here and there a 
woman with a clay pitcher held upon 
her head—and pretty enough they are 
under sixteen, but hanged ugly after 
thirty ; so that sometimes you “would 
rather r prefer their cotton sheets being 
over both shoulders instead of one. If 
you go far enough, you may get a 


with all sorts of 
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glimpse of an elephant,t looming at 
the end of a road like a first-rate, and 
the sky shining between its legs, you 
might say; while its trunk goes twist- 
ing and feeling over the crowd before 
it like a serpent. You throw away 
your sixth cheroot, light your sev enth, 
and look sleepily out, as much bewil- 
dered as if you were in some con- 
founded amusing affair you didn’t 
know how to finish; ifthe crowd stopped 
you, you'd only to show face, or sing 
out ‘Khuburdar !’t and every maho- 
gany-coloured rascal would tread on 
his ‘neighbour’s toes with fear and 
trembling, to let the ‘ Burra sai!or 
sah’b get past.’ However, as soon as 
the hottest season came, everybody 
must be off to the Neilgheries and 
Himmalehs ; the old colonel was going 
up river the moment he could get 
clear of his soldier concerns; and 
though he invited me to shoot tigers 
with him in Nepaul, fancied I ‘had 
staid long enough to have heard of his 
interest with the Lord Governor. The 
truth was, the infernal heat made me 
wish for a stretch of blue water and a 
salt shower-bath again, and I began 
to prefer cockroaches to musquitoes 3 
so [ hung on alittle after he was gone, 
only te look out for a good craft. It 
wasn’t the time for China ships, and 
I had some notion of engaging for a 
trial to Sincapore, in a big hulking 
Arab opposite Fort- William ; when 
one night, strolling down F lag- street, 
I fell ath’art hawse of an old chum 
who had since got to be lieutenant in 
acruiser. I hardly knew him from the 
India fashion of his rig, Manilla hat, 
white cottons, andsoon ; but Burroughs 
hailed me at once in the regular true- 
blue style. He had left the service, 
too, and was captain of a first-rate 
opium- -clipper, as he told me, belong- 
ing to a Calcutta house. She was 
lying then out near the Sandheads, 
laden from Benares, and ready to sail 
for China. As soon as he heard what 
I wanted, Burroughs offered me a 
berth with him as first mate. His old 
one was taken ill of cholera, and he 

was W aiting to get another. It was a 
prime speculation this trip, he told 
me, for the Chinese government were 


* Valet, general attendant, hookah-bearer, and groom. 
t Elephants are not allowed to enter Calcutta, on account of the horses, 


which dislike their vicinity. 
t Take care. 
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looking sharp, and opium drew a high 
rice; he and the first mate would 
Seve a premium on every chest deli- 
vered; and if I wanted something 
out of the common way, why I might 
see more adventures than { counted 
on. The thought of many a good 
night with an old shipmate was no 
small matter itself, so I shook hands 
on it, sent off the syce with a Aackery* 
for my traps, while, in the meantime, 
Burroughs and I discussed a bottle or 
two of*Madeira in Cassano’s Tavern. 
There was a London ship going down 
with the night tide, and we got aboard 
of her ; in the morning we were off 
Kedgeree, by help of the steam-tug, 
and “reached the head of the banks 
about noon. The ship set her top- 
sails on a light westerly breeze, and 
stood out past a long point of the 
reddish-looking reef water, through 
again betwixt a red buoy and a patch 
of purple, then info a brisk stretch of 
pale blue, dropping the tug astern, 
which went puffing and smoking away 
up again, like a porpoise witha lighted 
cheroot stuck in his back, or a whale 
spouting. One of the pilot-brigs and 
the light-barge were in sight to wind- 
ward; and a-head of us were a brig, 
and a barque of three or four hundred 
tons, at anchor, with the Company’s 
striped ensign at their gaffs.. The 
barque, I found, was my new craft ; 
and as soon as the Indiaman had 
hoisted a private signal from Bur- 
roughs, the clipper sent out a boat for 
us, in time to hook on under the quar- 
ter, and take us off. Both of them 
were opium clippers, built as clean, 
and rigged as smartly, as you'll see 
from the Isle o’ Wight to Bermuda. 
A rakish-looking gipsy she was too, 
was the Ramchoodra. When we neared 
her, the blue ripples were dancing up 
like melted glass against her bright 
red copper, and sparkling round the 
cable at her bows. She was about the 
prettiest model I’ve seen yet, sat aft 
a little by the stern, with a clear bul- 
wark and plain head running into the 
very bowsprit, and a narrowish coun- 
ter ‘hung a good bit over her rudder ; 
the three masts stayed aft more than 
ordinary, except in a Baltimore 


schooner, and her bowsprit peaked up 
saucy. Her lower yards and spars 
were black, and she was painted a 
dead lead-colour down to the water- 
line, with only a yellow riband along 
below the chain-plates. When they 
were closed, you wouldn't have sup- 
posed she had gun-ports at all ; but as 
we came alongside they were all triced 
open to let the air through, showing 
the red port-sills and lids inside, with 


six carronades looking out. <A sort of 


asea-quaker I called her, all grey coat 
and no fight, with a fist doubled up 
behind for occasion; but I tell you 
what, my boy, it was enough to make 
you cut ‘books and college for life, and 
go to sea again, just putting foot on 
her deck. I own she had something 
of an outlandish cut, too, at first; 
five-and-forty black fellows in scull- 
caps and petticoats, heaving up anchor 
to a Bengalee song, rough coirt shrouds 
and yellow ‘country’ canvas aloft. 
However, the darkies were all picked 
Lascars from Chittagong,t and, with 
the help of eight or nine English hands 
on the forecastle, they got “her hand- 
somely enough under sail. Burroughs 
aimed at doing it in man-o’-war style, 
and in twenty minutes, or so, we were 
standing down the Bay with the breeze 
on our quarter, starboard stunsails set 
out, and anchors stowed. 

“‘ Having hauled on a wind again next 
day, and kept more to westward, in 
the afternoon we had the three spires 
of Juggernaut Pagoda far on our wea- 
ther-beam, over a long streak of hot 
white land-haze. As I was looking at 
it through the glass, I noticed “the 
Lascar serang, a rum old cove in a 
striped blue dress and a dirty turban, 
squinting in the same direction through 
his hand, after which he spat on the 
deck with disgust. Being, like all the 
Lascars, a good Mussulman, hecouldn't 
see the Hindoo cathedral heave in 
sight without praying that ‘dogs 

might defile it, and the graves of those 
that built it! ‘Why d— j it, serang,’ 
said Mr. Brown, the second mate, who 
was near, ‘you're too religious for a 
bo’sun. "Tanta bad landmark at the 
worst !’ 

** From this we had as direct a run 


* A sort of rude native coach, drawn by two horses, such as they are. 
¢~ The substitute for hempen cordage in Hindostan, from the fibre of the 


cocoa-nut, or Indian grass. 


¢ A town up the Ganges from Calcutta. 
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for the Malacca straits, by suth'ard of 
the Andamans, as heart could wish ; 
and away we did rattle, too, at first, 
with a spanking breeze on our lar- 
board quarter, till at last we got the 
sou’west monsoon full and heavy from 
starboard. It wasn’t one of your 
droning ‘ trades,’ I can assure you: a 
long sulky swell, pitching her up, 
black clouds rising one after another, 
like a drove of sea-horses playing at 
leap-frog, and then down on the op- 
posite side, as wet as a watering-pan 
with drizzle, except when the rose 
seemed to be taken off, and then it 
was a white plash out of the spout. 
The Ramchoodra was washing decks 
for a fortnight, her soaking sails drew 
like boards, and it freshened her way 
a good two knots the hour, I'll swear. 
Such a craft for going it, though! 
You felt her shoot from one sea to 
another, slap into the back of it like 
a flying-fish, and over came a water- 
fall of spray, as far as the galley-door, 
while om was snoring through, and 
rising only to breathe. Burroughs 
cracked sail on till I thought he wanted 
to try her with the sticks out; half 
the time we had to’-gallant-sails set, 
sometimes main and fore topmast- 
stuns'ls. The clipper held her wind, 
though, like the branch of a yew-tree ; 
she would go two points closer to it, 
if you pressed her up with a good 
hand at the wheel, than the sharp old 
Proserpine ; and that’s within three, I 
may tell you, of any Yankee schooner 
out of Charleston. I was only sorry 
she had such a devil of a bloody hea- 
then name, and no hands fit to work 
her, with a capful of wind, at least. 
We had half-a-dozen prime sea-dogs 
to take their trick at the wheel, most 
of ’em run-away bargains of Queen 
Vic. The second mate was a stout 
hard-a-weather chap, that would do 
his work fair or foul; while he was, 
a pleasanter towards me than 
ne would have been, except for the 
gold band and anchor buttons, which 
the man-o’-war’s-men had a sneaking 
kindness for, too. The Lascars, or 
clashes,* as the sailors call them, were 
used to the barque, and better, no 
doubt, than the loose gangs of them that 
help to work Indiamen up and down 
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the stream ; but, at the best, I'd rather 
have had eight more Jack-tars than 
the whole five-and-thirty of ‘em. 
You'd have thought there was no beef 
in a man, setting aside pith, to see 
them pulling on a rope, hauling in the 
slack of it, and singing out ‘ Holee, 
Holee, O Bang-aulee!’ When a sail 
was taken in, up went the whole of 
them, scrambling aloft by the back- 
stays and shrouds like monkeys, with 
the rigging between their toes, instead 
of treading the ratlins ; and then they 
would run right out on top of the 
yard. In fine weather they did pretty 
well, as both the Bombay ones and 
the best of the Bengal ones do, only 
taking double the time, and six times 
the noise of seamen. But either cold 
or wet took the spirit out of them, 
and the poor smutty devils would 
stand shivering in the chains, looking 
wofully aloft, with their gills as lead- 
coloured as the clipper’s side, till the 
English bo’-sun started them up, a 
fathom at a time. Till we got the 
monsoon on our beam, the fellows 
took every chance of performing their 
Mahommedan ablutions in the ship's 
head ; but after that they had harder 
work to find a dry bit of canvas for a 
towel. The two messes had each their 
bandaree, or cook, with a kranee, or 
purser, to serve out their rations, and 
see they didn’t get pork or grog. It 
was a rich sight to see each of the 
watches at dinner, in a ring on one 
side of the forecastle, the bandaree 
grinding curry alongside of his iron 
fireplace, and the clashes fisting the 
handfuls of rice to their mouths, not a 
man speaking till they were done. 
Then the Serang or the Tindal,t 
would lug out his goorgooree, or 
hubble-bubble, a cocoa-nut with one 
hole for the mouth, and another for a 
cinder, every man taking a long quiet 
pull, and making the joggeryt-smoke 
gurgle through the water, with the 
satisfied look of an old wooden god in 
a Hindoo pagoda, when the Brahmins 

ive him sacred cakes; then handing 
it to the next, and letting out the 
smoke between his teeth. As soon as 
the last had got it, the serang would 
jump up, tighten his cummerbund, 
give a whistle on his silver call, and 


* Clashes, from the native word Kalassee, a sailor. 


¢ Boatswain and boatswain’s mate. 


t A mixture of tobacco, sugar, and bark. 
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‘ Alhauj Kerro!’ (‘turn-to, all 
hands’). Till we got well down the 
Straits of Malacca, however, it was 
Ramadan Lent-time with them—every 
day a banyan-day till the new moon : 
they ate nothing while the sun was 
up; and hard enough it was for the 
poor fellows, after working close for 
them, to be looking out to windward 
for the sunset before they could taste 
a mouthful of grub. It was one blowy 
evening, near about off Pulo Penang, 
with a, shower, as usual, brewing 
astern of us, the captain and I were 
standing at the capstan, when we saw 
the whole of the darkies crowded up 


on the bows and bowsprit-heel, as if 


they were watching for something 
ahead. The English foremast-men 
were already down at supper, and the 
negro ship’s-cook was grinning with 
the steward at his galley-door; so I 
funcied it couldn’t be any great mat- 
ter. 

**¢ What’s afloat, sir 2’ said I to the 
skipper ; ‘it can’t be the sun they’re 
seeing to bed, this time, at any rate. 
There’s nothing in sight, do you 
think ?’ 

“¢ Oh,’ said Burroughs, looking 
round, ‘keep an eye on that bank of 
cloud, and you'll soon see.’ 

‘©The sun was still up, but half 
hidden with rain, and there was a 
clear space to eastward over a long 
white bank, with the dead deep- 
coloured swell rolling right into the 
shadow at bottom of it, like three- 

uarters of a mile or so off. Just as 
the captain spoke, I noticed a thread 
of light break out of the top of the 
bank, and in another minute there 
was the young moon on the dusky 
rim of the old one, glittering in the 
clear sky, as narrow and shar p as the 
edge of a shoemaker's knife. 

«© * Nya chaund hio! Nya chaund 
hio (New moon, ho! New moon, ho!) 
sung out the Lascars, like one man, 
going down on their knees, waving 
their arms, slapping their breasts, and 
all hands of ‘em chanting a chorus 

ou’ll often hear in the Hoogly at 
oisting out cargo,— 


* Yu resoolah Lalah bedaim, 
Fa resoolah Lah! 
Hoorookee jumbovbé taveh !" 


«*« By George, Burroughs,’ said I, 
‘ what’s the meaning of that, eh ?’ 


««* Why man,’ said the skipper, 
‘’tis something that ought to do you 
good. The sense of it is something 
hike ‘I am thinking of God and his 
prophet !—I am thinking of Allah— 
all ery together, hooroo!’ See how 
the poor fellows stick to their creed at 
sea! They'll have a good blow-out 
to night, now they’ve got : sight of the 
crescent. I always said sailors were 
religious at bottom, and you see we 
don’t all ‘swear the topsail-sheets 
oe in the Ramchoodra, for want 
of a parson.’ 

*¢* Devilish little piety in it, I'm 
afraid, captain!’ said I, laughing: 
‘look how the beggars tumble home 
to their rice-kids! Black or white, 
there’s not one to mend another.’ 

‘*¢ Well, well,’ said Burroughs, ‘I 
suspect, though, by the clearness of 
the old moon to- night, and the bank 
to windward, we'll have it blowing 
pretty hard directly, in the most 
ticklish part of the Straits, too, with 
reefs down toward Sincapore like the 
flippers of a crab.’ 

“Many a good night we made of it, 
I do assure you, my boy, and many 
an old cockpit yarn we overhauled, 
down in the Ramchoodra’s snug little 
after-cabin, before my first ‘watch, 

sach ‘of us with a glass of hot stingo 
before him, a pilot- cheroot in his 
mouth the size of a carrot, and no 
ceremony between friends out of other 
people’s hearing. The lively craft 
would be driving through it, every 
timber complaining, the : seas coming 
slash upon her weather-beam outside, 
and slap every now and then upon her 
bow; then they gurgled away aft past 
the whole length of her, like water, 
you might say, in a whale’s bowels, 
and up ‘she went rolling to windward 
on the top of a wave. You saw the 
dark swell of the water through her 
stern windows, under Burroughs’s 
swinging cot; and then, as it lifted 
her counter, the white streak far aw ay 
on the horizon. 

**¢She’s a little uneasy, I think, 
Burroughs,’ I said one night, before 
going on deck; ‘won't you take the 
fore- ‘tops ‘land jib off her to-night, sir?’ 

ey hy, Ned,’ said my jolly com- 
mander, swigging off his grog; “ you're 
as cautious of ‘those sticks as the 
dickey* of an Indiaman, or - the mate 


* Second mate. 
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of the old Proserpine’s middle watch! 
Ere you’ve had another trip in an 
opium clipper, you'll learn to be less 
like a lady. Cracking on is what we 
swear to here,’ 

‘*«*So it seems,’ said I, ‘going it 
through thick and thin at this season, 
when not an insurance office in all 
India would give you a pice for the 
risk. I suppose we'll have the mon- 
soon break directly ?’ 

“«*That you may put down in the 
log beforehand, my boy,’ said Bur- 
roughs, ‘and something hot with it; 
so I want to get clear of the Straits 
so much the sooner. Hold on with 
everything, and in case of a puff, let 
all go by the run, clew up, and keep 
her by the wind.’ 

‘+ « Well,’ said I, ‘I dare say these 
Lascars ain’t to be trusted with can- 
vas at night ?’ 

«Why, at the worst, you know,’ 
continued Burroughs, coolly, ‘ you can 
only carry away something, and there’s 
plenty of light spars under the long- 
boat. Cowin and Co. don’t grudge a 
bit of wood more or less, but they're 
perfect misers as to time, when we've 
to hit the nick for discharging stuff 
worth its weight in sycee silver. I 
like, myself, to cheat that old humbug 
of a celestial emperor—‘ Reason’s 
Glory,’ as they call him—and to give 
it as fresh-flavoured as possible to his 
children, if have it they must.’ 

“ During my first watch that night 
everything was pretty quiet and com- 
fortable ; I had my eye on the wea- 
ther-earing of the fore-topsail, to let 
go the halliards the moment the breeze 
freshened ; but the clipper only went 
dipping over the long swells, and ship- 
ping a white sea now and then across 

er bitts, that kept the foot of the 
foretopmast-staysail stiff with wet. 
The wind rather moderated than 
otherwise, and every few turns of the 
quarter-deck I stopped at the main- 
fife-rail to take a bit of yarn with the 
Lascar tindal,* a young fellow with 
a red scull-cap, blue frock, red sash, 
and striped trousers, more like dimity 

illow-sii s than anything else I know. 
Te called himself Seik Peroo, and was 
a capital seaman for a Lascar, had 
seen a good deal, and would stick at 
nothing he had noticed a blue-jacket 
do. By his own account he was a 
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Mahommedan gentleman’s son, and 
so were many of the Bengal Lascars ; 
he said they went to sea to make 
money, especially on a tempting cruise 
like our own, came home, and said 
nothing about where they had been, 
gained caste again, and spent their 
profits like Rajahs, till they were 
forced to disappear once more; or, 
perhaps, kept beating about from 
country to country, like any English 
Jack, for half their life, without know- 
ing or caring if they had a friend 
alive. What he told me of his adven- 
tures reminded me of Sinbad the 
sailor, in the ‘Arabian Nights :’ the 
rogue actually owned to me he had no 
less than five wives in various ports, 
which, of course, was much more 
agreeable to his religion than the same 
thing with Jack Tar; and so far, I 
dare say, the Prophet Mahommed kept 
an eye to the sea. The first occasion 
of this Seik Peroo’s running off, in 
fact, was his being married, against 
his will, at seventeen, to a girl of nine, 
whom his father would have made him 
keep till he was able to support more. 
Never having set his eyes on the young 
lady till the wedding, he had never 
done so since, during eight or nine 
years; and the tindal grinned, as he 
expressed his fears, lest the Beebee 
Bunnoh—which was the elegant name 
of Mrs. Peeroo—might have become 
alarmed at the length of his absence, 
so that he thought of going up to Be- 
nares when we got home, and seein 

how the landlay. Indeed the ‘ Sheik,’ 
as Mr. Brown called him, had ver 

loose notions on the point of matri- 
mony, and he made no scruple of let- 
ting me into a few secrets of the harem, 
which I thought a good Mussulman 
might as well have kept to himself. 
This tindal, however, was such a good- 
natured, lively, fearless sort of a fellow, 
you couldn’t help liking him ; having 
a good many shades less of the cocoa- 
nut on his phiz, toa, than the others, 
which I’ve heard is a sign of caste 
amongst the Hindoos—if you clapped 
a tarpaulin and cheek shirt on tem, 
he’d have passed almost for a well- 
browned English hand. I've seen 
many a foremast-man with as much of 
the mahogany in his skin, only one 
couldn’t mistake the eye, the hair, and 
the clear cut of the frontispiece. The 





* Boatswain’s mate of a Lascar crew. 
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tindal had agreat dislike for the second- 
mate—Choota Mahlim, as the Las- 
cars say—Mr. Brown being a rough 
sort of Christian, and apt to curse the 
Prophet, and Allah, too, if they were 
put in a place of ‘bearing a hand ;’ and 
as he was in my watch, the Bengalee 
would take a quiet chance then of 
overhauling Brown’s management the 
watch before. He would touch his 
scull-cap when I came up, half salaam, 
half sailor’s salute, and say, ‘ Burra 
mahlim* sah’b !—topesail yahd want 
brace a little. Jeebshit one pull, think 
sah’b ?—-Mahleem Brown plenty yo-ho 
make, not have mooch eye—he leave 
sail all islack!’ 

** He tried once to provoke me against 
Mr. Brown, by telling me—‘ Choota 
mahlim say jis now, sah’b, Missoor 
Mandle treem yahds man-war fashion— 
man-war fashion all estuff for clipper.’ 
Then, with a sly look to see how I took 
it—‘ Mahlim Brown so loud, he make 
good tindal imboord king-ship—think, 
sah’b?’ However, I merely laughed 
at the fellow’s impudence ; and as for 
what he said of Mr. Brown, if there 
was one merit Seik Peroo had over 
his messmates, I’m afraid it wasn’t 
sticking to the truth. 

«¢ When I came on deck the second 
time, at eight bells, for the morning 
watch, it was still dark to eastward, 
and the captain warned me, before he 
turned in, to keep a sharp look-out 
ahead for breakers on some of the 
long reefs that stretch out from the 
Malay coast, as well as for strange 
eraft. The wind was almost down of 
a sudden to a dead calm, with a heavy 
swell; and Mr. Brown, who had 
almost all the English hands into the 
captain’s watch, had clapped the main 
and fore-courses on her again. The 
tindal every now and then hailed a 
Lascar on the fore-yard, to ask if he 
saw anything; and at last the man 
sung out from aloft—‘Joar toorta 
agul dekta!’ (Breakers ahead!) Ere 
ten minutes, in fact, one could see a 
long stretch of white water to east- 
ward, that I had taken for the streak 
of sunrise, as she rose on the tops of 
the swell. The swell was taking us 
right upon it, as I found whenever 
there was light enough ; and the tin- 
dal said there was a strong under- 
current, which he seemed to disco- 


ver by various little signs that would 
have done good to the heart of an 
‘old salt.’ There was no wind, 
neither, to do anything with, but I 
put the ship about at once. 

**¢ A cursed mess!’ said I, ‘and 
hang me if I see how we're to get out 
of it! Tindal, go and call the captain. 
This comes of cracking on at night.’ 

**¢ Dekta, Burra Mahlim, sah’b 1’ 
(see, first-mate sir!) exclaimed the 
Bengalee, when he returned. ‘ Bur- 
ra tufahn ahta, sah’b !’ (a great storm 
is coming, sir!) ‘Moosin toorta!’ 
(the monsoon is broken !) 

**T turned round. In ten minutes’ 
time, all had got as clear to eastward 
as the glass of a compass-box, but 
astern it was as black as night; half 
of the sky one cloud, which we had 
not seen while it was dark, with a 
breast like a rock, from which it was 
stretching out over us, with a purple 
sponge in its fingers, but cut off as 
sharp overhead as a cocoa-nut shell, 
with the white kernel in it. The sulky 
blue back of the swell glittered between 
the daybreak and the pitchy hollow, 
three miles off, like as many huge 
monsters, or a whole writhing sea- 
serpent, heaving themselves up and 
down out of an infernal ink-hole. The 
clipper was surging slowly over it, 
everything set, the swell washing up 
into both forechains as she rolled, booms 
and yards surging, and courses flapping 
into the masts. 

The only pleasant sight was the white 
foam at her bows, though in the mid- 
dle of such a confounded disagreeable 
affair. Burroughs took it remarkabl 
cool, however, after he had seen both 
anchors clear for letting go. He stood 
watching every fathom she drew a- 
head, and keeping a sharp eye on the 
tremendous bank astern of us, as it 
thickened and reached overhead. The 
barque was actually in short soundings: 
a couple of Lascar leadsmen in both 
mainchains were singing out, as fast as 
they could heave—* No bum—(nine 
yards deep)—sareh-cha-bum-quater— 
(quarter less seven)—saht-bum-adah— 
(and a half seven) —pah-tche-bum- 
adah—(and a half five.)’ However, 
the clipper began to catch a little 
more wind in her topsails, and as she 
forged a-head the water deepened 
again, till at length the leadsmen 








* Burra Mahleem, first, or great mate. 
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hailed, ¢ Nei-bum !’—(no soundings.) 
Still it was hard to say if she would 
weather the long reef with what dis- 
tance we had, and a gale coming on; 
when the old serang jumped off the 
hammock-rail where he had been eye- 
ing the huge bank of cloud to wind- 
ward, with his turban held up loose 
in his hand. 

‘* ¢ Captan sah’b,’ said he, salaaming, 
‘hava feergeeah sah'b!'— (the wind 
changes, sir. ) 

‘* All aback forud |’ hailed the men 
on the forecastle. 

‘© «It’s off the land, though, by 
jingo!’ said the captain; ‘pull in on 
the starboard braces !—let her fall off, 
my lad!—up with the helm !—slack 
off the jib-sheet—down main tack!’ 

« By this time we could not see the 
breakers for mist andspray ; for about 
five minutes you could hear the roar 
of the surf as plain as need be, and see 
a keen gleam of sunshine along a low 
line of coast beyond; but next minute 
the Ramchoodra was caught slap on 
her larboard quarter by the gale, and 
every cloth in her blew out like an 
alderman’s belly after a turtle dinner. 
It was as dark all round, almost, as 
when I came first on deck. Off she 
drove, careering under it, dipping and 
throwing up her head to south-east ; 
the wild monsoon whistling like mad 
through her shrouds, the braces creak- 
ing in the blocks, topsail yards down 
on the caps, and the Lascars crowding 
up the weather mainrigging, against 
the bare sky, while the men on the 
foreyard were passing their earings 
already. The serang was shouting 
and waving his arms, and the bo’sun 


making at them with the end of the - 


topsail halliards. 

“6 ¢ Juldee ! juldee !’ (quick ! quick !) 
sung out the old serang, kicking the 
skulkers with his feet, in a fury—‘ 00- 
poor djao! (go up) reap bando dhoo! 
(two reefs)—juldee! juldee!’ till the 
second mate and the boatswain both 
drove them up by main force. 

‘* Away she went on the heaviest 
sea we had got yet, but behaving gal- 
lantly as soon as she had room—with 
a wind drawing abeam, too, enough 
to take the topmasts out of a duller 
craft ; for Burroughs would make her 
lie her course whenever the canvas 
was reduced, and land got clear of. 
In came the jib at last, after carrying 
away the flying-jib-boom in a crash. 
The yards were scarce braced up, and 
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the ship brought to the wind, when the 
jib got loose again on the boom, and 
was flapping itself out of the gas- 
kets with a noise you could hear even 
through the roar of the gale. 

««« That spar will go, too!’ said I, 
‘and the fore-to’-gallant sail with it. 
Lay out, and stow the jib here !’ 

‘‘ However, the clipper was pitching 
head into it; every two or three mi- 
nutes a green sea came up bodily over 
the bowsprit, and broke on the fore- 
castle in white foam, enough to wash 
away the whole ship’s crew like so 
many buckets. Nota Lascar would 
stir; they hung up to the main shrouds, 
or crouched under the bulwarks; and 
the foremast men were hard at work 
handing the fore-course. I pointed 
out the jib to them. 

*** Soontaheh toom ?’ (are you hear- 
ing what is said?) screamed the se- 
rang, stamping as he tried to keep his 
feet. ‘ Kahbultah?’ (do you hear ?) 
‘ Jib sur ban, sooeremtah !’ (furl the jib, 
ye swine!) 

«‘The Lascars only looked at each 
other, and hung on faster by the be- 
laying-pins, jumping up as a sea came 
washing aft, while the serang tumbled 
down into the lee-scuppers, scratching 
in his agony at a pork harness-cask, be- 
side the caboose, which had got a clear 
berth from the darkies ever since it ap- 
peared ondeck. Just then my watch- 
mate, the tindal, came sliding duwn 
a weather back-stay from aloft, and, 
seeing what was wanted, made forward 
at once to doit. I liked the fellow’s 
pluck, so I went with him myself; 
and the old serang in despair followed 
us, without his turban, which left his 
bald i to the mercy of wind and 
water. We watched our moment, 
when the clipper was lifting on a wave, 
and ran out in Indian file between the 
bowsprit man-ropes, stowed the sail 
after a tough quarter of an hour's 
ticklish work, and got inboard just in 
time to be washed aft as far as the 
main-hatch by a tremendous plunge 
the gipsy gave that moment. I would 
fain have had the serang to take a glass 
of grog, but he was stanch to his faith : 
Seik Peroo, however, had swallowed 
so much brine, that he probably did 
not distinguish one liquor from another; 
for as soon as his officer was gone, he 
swigged off his pannikin of brandy like 
any Channel leadsmen; and I must 
say I thought he had only done what 
the Prophet would in a similar case, 
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seeing he gave such good allowance of 
wives. As Mr. Brown would have 
said on that point, ‘Splice the main- 
brace’ is rather more than next thing 
to ‘splice the main chance ;’ for the 
one don’t weaken your gripe like the 
other. 

‘* Not another stitch would the cap- 
tain take off her after this, through the 
whole gale, which blew great guns till 
next day: indeed, when it got harder, 
and the heavier sea on, he couldn't 
avoid glapping the main-stay-sail under 
all, a to balance her fondness for 
dancing. Holy St. Nick! didn’t she 
sheer through it then /—braced sharp 
up for the China sea on a larboard 
tack, while she kept wind like a yacht 
in a breeze off the Isle o’ Wight! I 
absolutely thought, my dear fellow, 
once or twice, she’d never have risen 
from under the sea that swept her fore 
an’ aft, and that she’d have made lau- 
danum for the sharks of her cargo. 
One poor devil of a Lascar was washed 
out of her weather-rigging, and came 
up on the top of a wave half a mile 
away before you could have hove 
a rope. Good battens and tarpaulin, 
with a bow and bends like the Ram- 
choodra’s, carried her through: there 
wasn’t a chink about the little witch; 
all you had to do was to smoke a che- 
root on the stern-gratings, with a pea: 
coat over you, hold on by a belaying- 
yin, and make yourself comfortable by 
ooking at the scud over your head, 
with a knowing eye to the leech of the 
fore-topsail. — 

** As soon as this sort of thing was 
done, we had chopping winds, stun-sail 
breezes, and a quiet broil or two in 
the China sea. rane, Burroughs 
made his Lascars pay for their unhan- 
diness in rough weather, by keeping 
them all trimming yards, working side- 
gear, and packing on both day and 
night. I actually expected him to 
have them out with the boats in a 
calm, and tow a-head till they dropped 
asleep. At last we caught the north- 
east monsoon pretty stiff, but clear 
and dry, as ol as mild at first; and 
soon after bore insight of the Ladrones, 
a couple of high islands near the China 
coast; then passed Cabrita point, to 
the south-east of Macao. We just 
got aglimpse of its white houses and 
walls running out in the evening sun, 
with the rough grey shape of the hills 
behind it, as rocky and barren as pos- 
sible: the clipper stood straight out 


north-east into the offing, for Linting, 
without waiting for a pilot, although 
several uncouth-like fishing craft hailed 
us as they dipped up and down astern 
with their floats. A fine ten-knot 
breeze we had, and, as it was clear 
starlight, in little more than two hours 
we could see the high dark peak of 
Linting Island on our lee-bow. As 
soon as it was abeam about a mile off, 
the main-yard was hove aback, and we 
lay to, bobbing pleasantly enough on 
the brisk surge, the clipper only kick- 
ing up a jet of spray under her martin- 
gale, as her sheathing plashed slap-down 
into it. For the last two hours the 
Lascars had been busy getting the 
hatches off, and overhauling the cargo ; 
while the men cleared away the guns 
in case of accident. We had scarcely 
lost steerage way when the captain 
ordered three lanterns to be hung out 
amidships from one of the starboard 
ports. In about two hours I observed 
three or four dark objects creeping 
out from the shadow of the land, and 
rounding a point, each with a light 
of the same blue colour as our own, 

‘* * Dekta sah’b !’ (see, sir!) said my 
watchmate the Tindal tome. ‘ Char 
arrai gosee jahaj’ (four barks come in 
my eye.) 

*** Bear a hand with the chests, 
serang,’ said the captain, 

“The boats came lifting over the 
surges at the rate of so many Thames 
wherries in a race: they were full of 
men, two of them double-banked, 
with twenty or thirty long oars, and 
another steering ; one stump of a mast, 
and a tall mat-sail, with a dozen 
braces running aft from both sides of 
it. 

*«« Hey yaw !’ hailed out a fellow in 
the bow of the foremost. ‘Wat 
sheep ?’ 

«** Ramchoodra,’ sung out the skip- 
per. 

** « Afeen sepaht ?’ said the China- 
man (‘take opium cargo?’) 

‘** Ay, ay,’ answered Burroughs, 
*‘ samsam lo !’ (come in here.) 

*‘TIn a minute or two one of the 
*‘ centipees’—‘ fast crabs and scram- 
bling dragons’—as they call their 
smuggling boats, was fast under our 
gangway, while the others tailed on to 
its stern. Three or four flat yellow 
faces, with huge-rimmed hats, and caps 
like barnacle-shells, peered over the 
bulwarks, for which the serang re- 
warded them witha smart tap of a 
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bamboo. Most of them had their 
heads clean shaved—the oflicers, I sup- 
pose it was, having the ornament of a 
pig-tail ; but every man equal as to 
their black, twinkling, narrow pig’s 
eyes, at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
with a nose that looked as if it had 
been stove in when they were boys. 
The steersman of each boat handed a 
paper to the captain, and the Lascars 
commenced unpacking the opium-rolls 
out of the chests, shoving them through 
a port below-decks into chatty-bags 
furnished by the centipees—the serang 
and tindal getting a tally-stick for 
every ten, until they were all filled. 

*« Every now and then one of these 
yellow customers was putting the old 
serang in a passion, and from snufling 
the wind and turning up his nose, he 
would stamp his foot on the deck and 
say, ‘sooer!’ (pig!)—the worst name 
an India Mussulman could give ; and 
I must say, considering the pig’s eyes 
and tails of the fellows, it wasn’t so 
unnatural. You might as well com- 
pare the Ramchoodra and a Chinese 


junk, as one of their monkey-looking 
faces with a Hindoo’s. 

“In acouple of hours’ hard work 
the whole four were loaded, and pull- 
ing away for the land; while the 
clipper squared her main-yard, and 
stood off under her two topsails and 
jib. When I came on deck for the 
morning watch, they were washing 
decks; the barque was standing in 
with a light breeze for shore, the wa- 
ter in a lively blue ripple, and the bare, 
dry-looking peak of Linting hove up 
from it, with a ridge of high land 
to one side, and some green ‘patches 
in the clefts at their foot. The water 
in-shore was covered with fishing-nets, 
stakes, floats, and small craft busy at 
work; almost as bad as a reef to get 
near. In a short time we saw a couple 
of clumsy two-masted Hoppoo boats, 
belonging to the custom-house at Ma- 
cao, beating after us round the island, 
as fast as their mat-sails could carry 
them, with double-forked yellow flags 
stuck on a little yard across each mast- 
head. As soon as they got within 
hail, however, they contented them- 
selves with shouting and sounding a 
gong, as if to give us a fright, wore 
round, and kept off and on upon our 
starboard quarter. By this time a 
whole squadron of centipees was in 
sight, from parts of the coast which 
had been on the look out: one after 
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another got alongside, bringing either 
& paper from some Canton merchant, 
or else a bag of sycee silver for every 
bag; and by eight bells noon we had 
the clipper some streaks higher in the 
water, with half her cargo out. One 
of the Hoppoo boats had stood away 
round the island; while the other, at 
every smuggler that was filled, was 
making short tacks after them, shout- 
ing and blowing a conch-shell, but 
hauling her wind again for fear of a 
matchlock-ball. A large custom-house 
craft at last appeared from behind a 
point, and the two made off together, 
beating to windward, as if with the 
notion of cutting off some of the cen- 
tipees: however they were satisfied 
with firing a long shot or two, that 
appeared to give themselves the most 
alarm, and the crowd of long oars 
quickly saved them farther trouble. 
All this while the breeze had been 
freshening, so as to give any junks 
that might be to leeward small chance 
of coming up against it and interrupt- 
ing us, which Burroughs had guarded 
from on purpose ; however about noon 
it flagged, nor was it long before we 
saw a large two-masted vessel edging 
past the shoulder of the peak, then 
another, and another, till we counted 
seven, 

‘*¢ Admiral Kwang’s fleet, by Jove!’ 

said Burroughs, laughing, although I 
thought it rather serious. 

«They were all mandarin junks, 
and notwithstanding I had never seen 
one before except in a picture, I knew 
the cut of their jib at once; though in 
fact there wasn’t a jib among them 
all. The second one got foremost, 
seeming to be a better sailer than the 
rest; she was coming up half-beam 
on to us, and getting clear out of 
the haze into the light, so I had a 
good look at her, sending a regu- 
lar wave of foam from under her ket- 
tle-shaped bow, looming end on as 
high as an Indiaman, with a quarter 
of the breadth ; till again she would 
yaw, showing her hollow-backed run, 
that showed up abaft like the rump 
of an old mare. The two round eyes 
painted in her head looked like a pair 
of spectacles, with her dumpy turned. 
up bowsprit for a snout; her planks 
colored red, blue, and yellow, with 
as much carving, kickshaws, and gaudy 
flummery about her as would have 
rigged out a toy-shop. 


“t € By jingo, Mr. Mandale!’ said 
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the second mate, ‘if I only had that 
crimkum-crankum concern in the 
‘Thames, deuce take me if I wouldn't 
ply up and down like a Gravesend 
steamer, and make my fortun’ !’ 

** With the glass we could see two 
or three fellows with immense hats, 
walking from side to side with the long 
tiller, on her castle of a poop; while 
her open gangway midships was full 
of bright-coloured mandarins standing 
by the guns. She had three single- 
sparred masts, with high mat- sails, a 
white cotton topsail above the main, 
besides a flying dragon and red pen- 
nant at the mast-head. With the easy 
canvas we were under she was taking 
the wind of us pretty fast; since the 
stiff junk-mats, with a brace leading 
from almost every bamboo rib, would 
lie as close to it in a light breeze as 
possible ; keel or no keel under water, 
she went to windward sure enough. 

««* Here’s a nice rig!’ said Bur- 
roughs, driving the joints into his 
glass; ‘ however I’ll bother them after 
a bit. Now, Mandale, let’s see how 
you'll make her walk!’ 

««« Loose to ’gallant-s’ls and royals!’ 
said I to the serang; and as soon as 
they were sheeted ‘home the clipper 
began slipping through the water with 
the ease of a knife. Still she was so 
much in the lee of the lofty island, 
and the breeze itself so light as yet, 
that, even after she felt her ftlying-jib 
and gaff-topsail, the junks were fast 
crowding up on her weather quarter. 
The big. one in front, which we sup- 
posed ‘to be the admiral, was near 
enough to throw a shot after us by the 
time we cleared the eastermost point 
of Linting, and had caught a little 
more wind. 

*«¢T’ll pay you for that, my fine 
fellow !’ said Burroughs, coolly ; but 
on we kept, showing our keel as if for 
bare life, bracing up sharper on a 
wind, and over for the open water to 
south-east ; the junks following in a 
string, and still looking confoundedly 
likely to give us trouble. But the 
monsoon had only been dropping a 
little in the heat of the day, and when 
we got well in the offing it was fresh- 
ening from eastward again, with a 
smart roll of the sea, which kicks up 
there in no time. The clipper evi- 
dently began to enjoy it, pitching it 
over her bows and slapping through 
once more on her favorite sailing point, 
like one of the white dolphins that every 
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now and then sprang across her fore 
foot ; while the junks again, with scarce 
a foot of keel to take hold, were steer- 
ing wild, rolled heavily on every crest, 
and lagged to leeward like so many 
sandbarges. A strong puff was black- 
ening the top of the waves upon our 
weather- bow, when Burroughs had 
the helm put down, and went bout 
ship. In a moment the clipper flew 
up into the wind on the other tack, 
and was running across the bows of 
the two foremost junks, with the white 
spray hissing and flashing from her 
cut-water, before they could haul 
round their clumsy gear. The crews 
were tumbling about, pulling on the 
rib- braces, and we could hear them 
singing out as they tugged—* Chinei- 
lup- lup- hi-li-lo ;? while the mandarins 
flourished their swords and tried to 
slew their clumsy guns from the other 
side. 

‘«« Luff—tluff a little,’ said the cap- 
tain, as we came careering down upon 
them from the ridge of the sea, which 
broke with the next swell right into 
the admiral’s waist before it could get 
steerage way in going about. The 
second mate was watching his time 
with a lighted match by one of the 
quarter carronades ; when we just 
lifted ahead of them on a long surge, 
he let drive at their bamboo foresail, 
bringing it down as cleverly as heart 
could wish, mast and all. ‘The junk 
broached to again in an instant, and 
rolled up to windward, showing her 
round bottom, with a white sea break. 
ing over her; while as for the rest it 
was a regular scramble, and devil take 
the hindmost, every mother’s son put- 
ting up his helm and driving off be- 
fore the wind. Apparently they had 
enough now to do with the weather, 
since every long wave brought them 
up to the green ‘comb of it like a cask 
adrift ; we could see them with the 
glass, crowded aft on their poops, and 
burning colored paper at a joss-stand 
behind the compass, which I found 
was Chinese sailor-fashion of praying 
for less wind, or whistling for more. 

‘*In half an hour they were all hull 
down, and the Ramchoodra standing 
in again for Linting, where we got rid 
of our remaining cargo before eight 
bells next morning. 

‘* As soon as we were clear upon her 
ballast, Burroughs said he intended 
looking into the Tiger’s Mouth, and 
venturing up for a half freight or so of 
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tea. The first thing he did, when 
nearing for the Bogue next afternoon, 
was to turn-to all hands, paint the 
barque black with a white streak, stay 
the masts forward, cross square 
on the mizen-mast, get up all the 
lumber on deck, and give her altoge- 
ther the look of a slaver turned mis- 
sionary. I couldn’t help laughing 
when I saw the smart Ramchoodra, 
from the end of her flying-jib-boom ; 
she had always a sly cut about her, 
like a dancing-girl pulling a long face 
and coming the Quakeress, but as a 
ship she walked like puss in boots. At 
Lankeet island we hired a chop-pilot, 
all regular, and ran up at daybreak 
for Chuenpee between the forts, with 
a brisk breeze sucking through the 
bold headlands of the Hoomoon. The 
clipper danced merrily up before tide 
and wind; as you looked astern, you 
saw the strait like an iron doorway 
full of water, the surges pressing up 
against the rude walls of it on each 
side, and the thick blue light of dawn 
across the opening; while ahead of 
you the sky had a sort of rice-paper 
colour already, that made one feel he 
was getting into the ‘Pearl River.’ 
The Lascars shouted out ‘ Mulcass 
deeryao !’ as they call it; and I must 
say I felt more at knowing for the first 
time I was in China than ever I did 
in foreign parts before or since. We 
got up with that tide to the first bar, 
and lay till next flow in sight of a tall 
pagoda on the hill, with a shore of low 
green rice-fields and dumpy trees far 
off on our starboard hand; and every 
now and then a gaudy junk would 
come dropping out of a creek, or round 
a point, like a butterfly out of its shell. 
Our second mate, Mr. Brown, had a 
couple of remarks he was never tired 
of coming over, about the whole coun- 
try; and I fancy whenever he got 
home to England they would serve 
him for a yarn among his friends. 
«««Tf it’s them fellows,’ he’d say, 
‘that had the compass, and gunpowder, 
and print, before us—all I’ve got to say 
is, they’ve made bloody little of it! If 
so, I don’t doubt old Noah had ’em 
too!’ The other was—‘l’ve been five 
year to China, sir, and I’ve noticed 
they’ve but three models for building 
everything by—every blessed thing!’ 
‘What are they?’ said I. ‘Why,’ 
replied he, ‘a bamboo—a teacup— 
and one of their own shoes. Look at 
the junk-sails, with ever so many ribs 


and braces—look at the stalks of their 
pagodies, and the bodies of their houses 
—they’re modelled on the first, nothing 
but bamboo—bamboo! 4s for a tea- 
cup, you'll see it in the truck of every- 
thing, from the roof of a joss-house, or 
a summer-seat, to a man’s hat. Again, 
nothing that has a beak or a starn, but 
it turns up like the pins of a fellow 
skating, whether it’s the hull of a junk 
or the eaves of a wall. Top, middle, 
or bottom, they can't, for the life of 
‘em, make aught new or ship-shape. 
The mystery to me is, where they 
got the model of the teacup an’ the 
shoe!’ Many a good laughI had at 
Brown, it was such a serious discovery 
with him; but for my own part, the 
more we got into the thick of Canton 
river, the more I thought of my old 
mother’s tea-things, and the figures on 
‘em. The very sky had the look of a 
big China bowl that stood on a side- 
table at home, turned over some cups 
and saucers upon the green flowered 
cloth, tinged of a soft white, with 
gaudy colours round the rim, while 
the plates and things under it were 
full of pagodas, turned-up jointed 
roofs, queer trees, rocks, and people, 
with a junk here and there on a streak 
of blue, meant for water. I used to 
fancy them pictures out of fairy books, 
the most unnatural affairs possible, and 
the ugliest faces; there were three men 
on a bridge that always reminded me 
of ‘Jack the Giant-Killer;’ but I 
found they’d been so fond of their own 
likenesses as to send them all the way, 
and as little wronged as flattered. 
«¢Tremember one beautiful night we 
were lying in a reach, off Whampoa 
Island, and I came on deck to smoke 
a cheroot by the capstan, it was so hot 
below, and nobody to talk to. The 
air was delightfully cool, by compa- 
rison, on deck, but the water as calm as 
glass, and the sky as fine as mother-o’- 
pearl with the light from the moon, that 
was rising low down out of some soft 
streaks of white cloud, as large as 
the Ramchoodra’s wheel. There was a 
small island in the middle, covered 
with dark, old mulberry trees, ban- 
yans, bananas, and cocoa-nuts; and 
the water lay beyond the shade of it 
like perfect silver. On every point, 
almost, was a tall pagoda, jointed, 
turned up at the eaves, and hung with 
little bells; here and there was a junk 
at anchor, and you could see across 
into the dim mouth of a canal, lined 
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with curious cottages, wooden wharfs, 
and large trees, where bits of light ran 
zig-zag into the dark. The edge of 
the woods far off was cut against the 
pale sky as delicate as China ink could 
do it, only with a little green tinge in 
them. You could hear nothing but 
some track-boat men down the river 
singing out ‘ ot to-hei-o,’ in their me- 
lancholy way: but for the it, I could 
have fancied. myself peeping like a boy 
into some magical old China bowl, 
everything was so sleepy and curious, 
after what we’d been about late ly. It 
was enough to make an old opiam- 
eating Chinaman long for tea to revive 
him, and then turn the whole in his 
fancy into a teacup and saucer, if he 
could only fill it with such a refreshing 
gulp of air. I couldn’t help thinking, 
too, of home, on the other side of the 
whole concern ; I'd almost a notion I’d 
find myself w aking up, after a stiff 
bottle with the governor, beside the 
dear old lady and her tea-table. I 
must say, besides, E had a sort of qualm 
of conscience as to the saucy Ramchoo- 
dra’s business there, for I didn’t fanc y 
the sweet little clippe r’s false ship-rig; 
her very shadow in the water had a 
sort of a hang-dog look. 

“In a week’s time orso, after a good 
deal of trouble, and a ticklish palaver 
with some government officers that 
seemed to smoke the clippe r, we got a 
quantity of tea from C anton, which set 
her near her old bearings. Two of 
our late acquaintances, the mandarin 
junks, actually dropped anchor on the 
opposite side, and Burroughs heard 
news that made his berth a little too 
hot. 

*«* As soon as we saw them, ‘I’m a 
Dutchman,’ said the second mate, 
slapping his thigh, ‘if them isn’t two 
of the chaps we peppered so t'other 
day!’ However, they didn’t seem to 


twig us, and the same afternoon one of 


them hoisted her mat-sails, taking full 
half-an hour and a whole collier’s an- 
them of ‘ Chinei-lup-lup—hi-li-lo’ to 
do it, and stood away out of sight. 
The other lay still, and next day, by 
the looks of the fellows in a sampan 
belonging to her that crossed our bows 
once or twice, we thought they began 

to smoke the concern. At sunset the 
same boat came under our quarter, and 
an old mandarin, with a blue button 
and a red feather in his pot-lid cap, a 
long tail, and sleeves large enough for 
the foresail of a pinnace, tumbled up 


on deck. He had a linguist alongside 
of him, and he asked to see the captain. 
Instead of blowing us up, however, the 
sly old rogue was as polite as a lawyer, 
for he wanted some opium; and as Bur. 
roughs knew the only way was to clap 
a stopper on his jaw by lugging him in, 
he gave him half of a spare ‘roll that 
had been left. The mandarin seemed 
as grateful as a nigger for a bottle of 
rum, and gave the whole cabin an in- 
vite to dinner next day at his house. 
Burroughs knew very well there was 
some thing i in the wind yet; but as we 
were all r sady for sailing, and the 
Chinaman’s house was near the canal, 
we took the gig’s crew of English 
hands, well armed, and went ashore at 
the hour appointed. We landed on a 
wooden wharf, a ‘horse’s head,’ as 
they call it, which was crowded with 
chow-chows and chop-sticks of all sorts, 
with a little refreshment-stand hard by, 
where a Chinaman, in an immense 
hat, was serving out small cups of tea 
under a huge bamboo umbrella to all 
and sundry that could fork out the ne- 
cessary cass, alias cash, from a string 
round their waists. By the look of 
the place, and all upon it, from a table 
to a man’s clothes, from a junk to a 
pagoda—as Brown said—you’ d have 
thought everything could be wrought 


out of bamboo, except the twirl of 
their toes ; the China-ware-like lids of 


people and things, the bright green 
trees, and the hot, white sky ove the ad, 
like rice- paper. When we got to the 
mandarin’s house, built like a cruet- 
stand among the trees, with all sorts 
of roofs and gimcracks, one above 
another, till the 2y ended in a top that 
looked like the mandarin’s cap left out 
to air, Burroughs sent in a native he 
had hired, with a long paper, as much 
as to say who was coming ; but as it 
was only an old play-bill of the Chow- 
ringee theatre, I suppose nobody was 
much the wiser for the visiting ‘card. 
Two or three Chinamen, with bald 
pates and no tails, came out of the 
porch, and bowed us all through a 
narrow, crooked passage, into a court, 
three parts built round, and full of 
water. There was an open verandah, 
with pillars and lace-work sides, railed 
about the water, and hung over it : the 
water being stuck full of broken rocks, 
edged with flower-pots, and it had an 
ornamented toy of a canoe floating by 

the stair, the paddle of which might 
have served for a garden-spade besides. 
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You looked down into the shadow on 
the water, and out into awild little gar- 
den that broke among the trees, with 
an opening behind betwixt a couple of 
good-sized rocks, meant, I fancy, for 
the way into the deserts of Tartary. 
‘Twas so cool and pleasant after the 
glare outside, that we directly thought 
of a dip, without noticing old Chang- 
Fow, or whatever was his name, the 
mandarin, whosat smoking on a chairin 
the verandah. As soon as he saw us 
he got up, and began to chin-chin with 
the captain, salaaming to the rest of us 
with both his enormous sleeves, and 
chattering Chinese, while we spoke 
English just as stoutly. The second 

mate was by no means particular with 
his remarks, but he seemed always to 
have a sort of suspicion that the man- 
darin had got a better education than 
a common chop-stick ; and though he 
couldn’t speak English, that he’d un- 
derstand it if spoken too loud, or at all 
like a land-lubber. If he said any- 
thing to the old fellow, he roared it 
out like hailing the mast-head, and put 
in all the Chinese words he knew, 
which heaven knows were evidently 
very few ; but he thought he was con- 
descending, for the old gentleman’s 
sake, to speak the language. 

«*Tn five minutes dinner was brought 
by the bare-scalped, bare-legged foot- 
men, whom we looked at with a little 
interest, on the second mate’s suggest- 
ing they might possibly belong to our 
worthy landlord’s warlike junk, and 
have been at the little affair off Lin- 
ting. Burroughs and I tasted as many 
of the dishes as we could, though they 
were always bringing more, and taking 
the first away; but Brown was in a 
short time so disgusted at finding, as 
he said, a frog’s head in his stew, that 
he spat a mouthful out upon the clean- 
tiled floor, and, as soon as he’d done 
clearing his throat, asked for a glass of 
brandy, which he was obliged to do 
without, and put up with a few thim- 
blefuls of tea that came at the end. 
All the time I had kept looking about 
for a sight of ladies; and at last I got 
a glimpse of two or three faces twig- 
ging us through a glass door abaft. 

hey seemed rather pretty, with their 
hair done up above their heads, and sil- 
ver combs ; their narrow eyes, I daresay, 
only made them look soft and sleepy, or 
merry and sly. I do assure you, my boy, 
I'm not at all vain—but I declare 
when I caught them looking at me, 
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you know, and giggling like boarding- 
school girls, I couldn’t for the life 
of me help kissing my hand. I forgot 
the old mandarin didn’t need English 
to understand, but he seemed not at all 
angry ; however the damsels vanished 
at once, and the mandarin ordered in 
opium-pipes for each of us—a bamboo 
stick, with a bowl in the middle of it; 
we had sailed so long with the article, 
though, that we preferred a cheroot 
a-piece. Accordingly the old gentleman 
commenced whifling away by himself, 
looking out into the garden with his 
legs over the rail, and his small eyes 
half shut, as if he were trying to make 
out the place ten times as large as it 
was. You'd have thought by his face 
through the white smoke, he saw the 
whole Celestial Empire ; we sat and 
watched him till his eyes began to 
open again, wider and wider, and he 
stared into it like a man struck by the 
moon on the Line ; the pipe fell out of 
his hands, and he lay down on his 
back, then slipped out of the chair to 
the floor. 

‘© « By jingo!’ said Mr. Brown, 
‘that’s happiness, I reckon! Couldn’t 
the old swab be comfortable in such a 
berth, but he must be clapping a sky- 
scraper over all, and making a beast 
of himself. I wish I could only ship 
off this here spot, all standing, and 
set it down behind Gravesend dock. 
Blessed if I wouldn’t turn the- old fel- 
low into the kitchen to black shoes, 
and let him get drunk every night; 
but catch me, then, mixing much past 
the second or third tumbler of half- 
and-half !’ 

‘*« Well,’ said Burroughs, ‘let’s be 
off and heave up anchor as the tide 
makes ; and that’s one junk settled for 
the afternoon. I don’t think this old 
rascal has had time, either, to send 
word of us to his friends.’ 

‘* When we got to the wharf there 
was a regular mob of junkmen and 
villagers about it, making a hubbub 
with the boat’s crew; and as soon as 
they saw usthey began flourishing their 
bamboos and paddles more furiously 
than ever, shouting out ‘ Wild Fakee! 
wil} Fakee !’ (go away, foreigner !) 
‘Afeen junk! Afeen junk!’ (opium ves- 
sel! opium vessel!) ‘ wild / wild ! Man- 
daree ho ho!’ We had enough to do 
shoving off, and one of the men, who 
understood the language pretty well, 
said to the captain that there was a 
tremendous kick-up at Canton about 
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opium, and a fleet of junks were coming 
round to seize the Ramchoodra, as 
they had done another clipper off the 
Bogue. 

‘*After this Borroughs lost not a mo- 
ment in weighing; we ran down, with 
a fair tide and land breeze aft, as far 
as the second bar, without seeing any- 
thing but trading craft. Next uafter- 
noon, however, when we had got with- 
in sight of the forts, there was a whole 
fleet of ten or twelve large man-o’-war 
junks 4rawn right across; though as 
it was a dead calm, and no tide up till 
midnight, they couldn’t meddle with 
us on our coming to. 

« «I'm afraid,’ said Burroughs, 
‘we're in the saddest mess! I wish 
I'd only the old Proserpine abreast, 
and I'd show both them and the forts 
‘Blackwood’ over again |’ 

** About eight bells he called me 
down into the cabin, and showed me 
the barometer. 

**¢«Tt’s fallen a dozen points since 
sunset,’ said he, ‘and still drop- 
ping. I tell you what, Mandale, 
we're going to have a small taste of a 
typhoon, as I thought, from the heavy 
swell from seaward. If we only save 
the masts of her, I'll let you see us 
give’em the slip yet! Get the tops’l- 
yards, and everything aloft of the 
tops, down directly, and keep a good 
anchor-watch. The junks won't trou- 
ble us—look how they’re burning 
their gilt papers already, in every 
d—d paint-tub of ‘em all!’ 

‘¢T was upon deck half the night, and 
found it as dark as pitch, except that 
every now and then a flare of lightning 
broke out to northward of us, bring- 
ing out the figure of a pagoda on the 
hill, as clear as if it were drawn on a 
Chinese lantern. At day-break you 
could see nothing but the misty open- 
ing of the strait—all astern was as 
muddy a sky as the Channel water in 
a fog. Every few minutes a flock 
of wild-geese or ducks would come 
screaming overhead; the offing was 
full of gulls that scattered out of the 
haze, and floated wildly over the large 
rocky headland, at the foot of which 
the sea broke up in tremendous 
plunges. The tide was running down, 
sucking through like a mill-stream ; 
and the wind began to come already 
in strong puffs from nor’ard. Bur- 
roughs gave the word to clap on wind- 
lass and capstan, and heave up. 

«¢* Down main and foretacks,’ said 


he, ‘cat the anchor, and haul aft the 
head-sheets.’ 

‘«‘ Away went the clipper, with no- 
thing but her lower spars standing, the 
Chinese pilot by the helmsman, and 
we slapping through mid-channel at a 
good twelve knots. The junks were 
all hauling in-shore to moor by the 
lee of it; and as we drove past bat- 
tery after battery, nothing seemed to 
mind us but a Chinese sentry or two 
that were, no doubt, confoundedly 
surprised at our folly. We had 
hardly got in sight of Chuenpee, ere 
the first blast of the typhoon was on 
us, roaring like thunder over the 
hard-headed rocks to windward; the 
sea beyond the point rolling out 
mountains high. 

«Purl all, men !—ban sur juldee, 
clashee !’ shouted Burroughs through 
his speaking trumpet, to the men and 
Lascars on the lower yards, where 
they had been laying out for the 
last quarter of an hour. ‘ Hold on 
the foretopmast-stays’l—up helm— 
let go and haul down!’—and round 
she went to leeward of Chuenpee 
point, both anchors rumbling from 
the hawseholes, and dragging with 
the drift of her, till she brought up 
with a tremendous pitch by the head. 

‘*Such a hurricane that was, too, 
my dear fellow! Even in the shel- 
tered berth we had, the very purchase 
it took on the low hull of the clipper 
heeled her over; when the sea rolled 
her to windward, slap the wind came 
on her decks like a block of lead, 
screaming into the half-deck scuttle, 
and rolling a man’s tongue up in his 
mouth if he opened it. The masts 
jumped at every slack of the strain on 
her weather-shrouds; by little and 
little she was dragging out into the 
full sweep of it, the top of a white sea 
taking her amidships at every pitch. 
We saw two unlucky devils of junks, 
with their dragon-wings down, and 
cables taut ahead of them, driving in 
for the lee-shore. When the typhoon 
chopped round and round to nor’east, 
I don’t know what we should have 
done, ourselves, if it hadn’t lulled a 
little towards night, and by morning 
it was fallen to a breeze. I can tell 
you it was the first thing gave me a 
respect for China, to hear the Tiger's 
Throat roaring! Next day we up 
spars again, rubbed on the lead co- 
lour, set our old barque rig, and held 
off for Macao, with stunsails aloft.” 
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LEVINGE’S TRAVELLER IN THE EAST.* 


Man has arrived at his present state 
of civilisation in a great measure by 
the division of labour, which has 
enabled him to enjoy the fruits of the 
talents, industry, and skill of a thou- 
sand different individuals, without 
having his own resources taxed be- 
yond his means. ‘The whole economy 
of society is framed on this principle. 
Education is grounded upon it—com- 
merce, trade, manufactures—nay, li- 
terature, adopt it as the basis of their 
operations ; and the commonest article 
we consume—the commonest luxury 
we enjoy—comes to us through count- 
less hands, so minutely enhanced in 
value by its transmission through 
each, as to be still within our reach, 
though a source of profit in every suc- 
cessive stage. 

This is a fact of obvious and every- 
day experience. To ‘* fabricate a pin,” 
as the poet has expressed it, edifices are 
erected, and vast communities employ- 
ed. And so of books, which are ** fabri- 
cated” almost as extensively. It is not 
usual, indeed, for an author to be a body 
corporate; though instances are not 
wanting in which many hands—not to 
say many heads—have been put toge- 
ther to ‘‘fabricate” a volume. But 
there is a vast interval between the 
awkward and rickety scrawl, as it 
blackens into being beneath the hand 
of the writer, and the neat, smooth, 
compact, and gilded volume which re- 
presents what ‘that hand had written, 
on the table of our drawing-room, or 
the shelves of our library. 


seeing the process by which the “ raw 
material” of a manuscript has been 
manufactured into a book? Few, we 
venture to say. And yet it is a te- 
dious, uncleanly, and complicated one 
—vexatious, often, equally to author, 
artisan, and tradesman. Let us take 
an extreme case—not that of a fa- 
shionable purveyor for Conduit-street, 
or a business-like caterer for Pater- 
noster-row. 
things according to which, in our own 


Which of 
our readers has been in the way of 


Not that refined state of 


sase, for example, the ideas flowing 
from our brain pass almost imper- 
ceptibly through the various stages, 
and return to us in an elegant ‘and 
convenient dress for luxurious revi- 
sion; but the ruder and humbler in- 
stance of struggling authorship and 
clumsy wor k—a state of things hap- 
pily less known here than it used to 
be 


“In our hot youth, when George the Third was king.” 


Imagine, then, the author, with his 
pocket and expectations almost equally 
distended with his manuscript, ascend. 
ing to the “ composing-room” of a 
printing-office, which—perhaps for the 
sake of light—perhaps from its exalted 
nature—generally lies at the summit 
of interminable flights of stairs. Hav. 
ing arrived at the top, he first takes 
breath, and then takes the “copy” 
—as the scribbled heap of paper is 
mildly termed, seeing that the young 
est tyro in the chirographic art would 
studiously avoid copying a letter of 
it—from the aforesaid pocket, and 
presents it for printing. It is re- 
spectfully received; but no sooner is 
the author’s back turned, than it is 
dealt as roughly with as a family of 
spoiled boys” sent to school. It is 
ruthlessly divided, and carried piece- 
meal about the room, each composi- 
tor being handed a portion, without 
the slightest regard to paragraph, 
paging, or sense—the fragment marked 
with some name wholly unknown to 
the author, in the middle, it may be, 
of the sublimest passages, and fixed 
upon a dingy desk, before a metal- 
stained workman, who sets about it 
with his composing-stick, as remorse- 
lessly as if it were a bar of iron he 
were going to hammer out upon an 
anvil. 

In due time these fragments are 
collected, the whole “ imposed,” and 
removed to the press-room, and a 
shred of miserable damp paper having 
been placed in the press, a ‘‘ proof” 
is ‘* pulled” of the whole, which looks 
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very much like those wonderful con- 
fessions of dying criminals that are 
hawked about the streets, before the 
breath is out of their body, and which 
float from the hand of the vender like 
so many strips of dirty white tape. 

This proof, then, after a rough 
office “reading,” is what the author 
first sees, eager as he is to behold 
himself in ‘“‘type.” But can this be 
what he furnished? What? This 
mass of inconceivable blundering and 
confusion —this burlesque upon the 
grandeur of his manuscript—this con- 
glomerate of disordered letters—this 
“hasty pudding” of the press, in 
which the punctuation is administered 
with the impartiality of the dredging- 
box, and Capitals stand as ruinously 
amongst the text as they do amidst 
the prostrate pillars of Palmyra ? 
Alas! it is; and he has to content 
himself with placing the flimsy “ slip” 
in the recesses of th: ut poc tke ot once so 
nobly distended with his manuscript, 
and depart in the hopes—though they 
be but faint ones—of “ correcting” 
it. 

Gracious heavens! whi ut a task! 
The tiny rill of margin is to be made 
the habitat of swarms of hie sroglyphic 
annotations, which are, at best, only 
intelligible to the initiated, and which 
seem but “to make confusion worse 
confounded.” Greek characters and 
musical notations are to alternate with 
crosses, hooks, and wedges*—*‘ carets” 
and ‘turn ups” are to be mashed, as it 
were, together—directions to ‘‘run 
on” must be given, where a rational 
man’s impulse would be to run off, 
and a ‘*Cap” suggested for the head of 
a paragré aph, as if the author had lost 
his patience at last, and was perfectly 
willing that it should “go and be 
hanged.” 

Well, the “ proof” is corrected: the 

rinters have it again ; and a somewhat 
more readable copy is submitted to the 
author, under the name of *‘ a revise.” 
But the revise itself wants revision; so 
it is once more arabesqued with correc- 
tions, and sent back. It is not uncom- 
mon to ‘speed this soft intercourse” 
twice, thrice, or even four times, before 
the last residuum of error is removed, 
and the author and the compositor be- 
come of one mind. When such an una- 


nimity is arrived at, the former is re- 
quired to affix to the proof, now paged 
into something like shape, the magic 
word—Press——the imprimatur of edi- 
torial prerogative. 

Then it is that the author and his 
book are parted for atime. He retires 
to prepare his puffs, or awaken the in- 
terest of his friends. The book is an. 
nounced as ‘in the press”—too often, 
alas! preliminary to its last resting- 
place *‘ on the shelf.” There is a lull of 
expectancy, during which what author 
has not, in prospe et, seen the world ¢ agi- 
tated to its centre by the apparition of 
his work; his publisher's door be- 
sieged by anxious purchas ers; orders 
arriving from all parts of the civilized 
world; the reviews leading off with 
him as their main attraction; and 


FAME, With its accompaniments of 


wealth, honours, and happiness, burst- 
ing upon him, like the blast of a 
great brazen trumpet close to his 
ear? Scarcely an author exists, no 
matter how studiously of the self-re- 
nouncing school his preface may be, 
who, when his first work was “in the 
press,” did not meet his friends and 
perform his common duties with a 
placid smile, as if he knew, though 
they did not, what was coming, and was 
determined not to be too much exalted 
to attend to either when his triumph 
was complete. ‘1 got up one morn- 
ing,” said Byron, “and found myself 
famous.” How many thousands have 
‘*got up,” and dressed themselves 
carefully, too, without finding that the 
remainder of the sentence followed as 
a matter of course? To most, there 
is a very late sitting up for succes- 
sive evenings after, in the expecta- 
tion that this expected “ fame” would 
drop in to tea, or supper, or any other 
meal, until at last ‘* dry lodging” is 
all that could be afforded even to that 
illustrious guest, should it think proper 
to pay the long-expected visit. 

We ourselves—for we, too, have put 
forth our first book—were once in this 
pleasing state of hallucination. Well 
do we remember—and there are others 
who remember it too, though they 
hold their tonzues—the moment of our 
first essay. We had actually secured 
a window that commanded the place of 
publication, out of the way of the 


* The cuneiform puzzles of Nineveh must struggle for room with the less intelli- 


gible monstrosities of the Fonetic Nuz. 
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crowd, in order that we might observe 
the countenances of our own friends, 
as they pressed through the throng for 
an “early copy.” We pleasantly af. 
fected to our ¢ ompanions to be indiffe- 
rent to the matter; talked of glory 
as, after all, vanity ; assumed the phi- 
losophical, the moral, the religious 
mood, all in turn; finally, however, 
posting ourselves ste: adily at the win- 
dow, determined to be so far influenced 
by mere humanity, as to be eye-wit- 
nesses of our own triumph. 

But the theme is an unpleasant one 

dwell upon. Nor, indeed, need 
much more be said. As we have al- 
ready intimated that our companions 
of that day have dropped the subject, 
we may as well ¢ drop it too. But it 
has been a lesson, in our ease. It 
might be of use in nine hundred and 
ninety-nine instances out of the thou- 
sand. 

Meanwhile, let us see what effect 
the magic word—* press”’—has had 
within the printing-oflice. ‘There, 
all is bustle and business. <As the 
sheets go through, what clanking of 
mac hinery ! ! what whistling of damp 
paper !— —what sweat of sw arthy press- 
men, as they cast back the frame, and 
dropping in the sheet like a film of 
gossamer, inclose it in an instant, turn 
it over upon the grinning teeth of the 
type, salivated with ink, roll it under 
the bed of the press, with one turn of 
the screw apply a pressure that would 
have made a jet-d’eau of the Floren- 
tine vase, then with another remove it ; 
and lo! the thoughts of the — 
literary lion, in the smoothest and s 
lectest ‘possible dress, meekly extende d, 
the uppermost of a solid block of its 
a 

Off is carried, with its “thou- 
sand” seelaieesniia to be dried and 
pressed ; but even then it is but the 
inside of the book, a portion not always 
so much as looked into by the literary 
public. A new trade bas to be em- 
ployed upon it: it falls into other 
hands. By the time, prob: ibly, that all 
this has been done, certain specimens 
of “cases,” or covers, have been se- 
lected from, as most becoming and ap- 
propriate to the volume. Shouldit be 


» fiction, red will probably be selected, 


though why it should, is about as mys- 
terious as why a dustman wears red 
breeches ; if it savour of theology or 
law, ten to one episcopal or judicial 
purple will be the colour ; examples 


have occurred of late years, in which 
apocryphal relations and sinister impu- 
tations have, perhaps to ge ain greater 
credence, been clothed in white ; but 
should a spice of nationality be infused, 

espec ially should a belligerent demon- 
stration be atte mpted, green must, in 
this our country, be the choice. Of 
these, a large number have to be made 
by many hands; certain ornamental de- 
vices embossed upon the “cloth” by a 
single operation ; gilt letters impressed 
thereon; and, finally, the whole lot 
prepared for the reception of that por- 
tion of the work, which will be least 
attended to by those who set most ac- 
count upon this. 

All is now ready. The publisher 
next day finds a huge pile of the ‘‘new 
book” on his counter: the newspapers 
announce, with dourish of trumpet, 
the great event: the author stands 
with beating heart behind the scenes ; 
for ‘‘ THE WORK Is oUT.” 

Now, what we set out by saying 
was, th: it this elaborated thing, the re- 
sult of such combined and continued 
effort, of such costly pre paration and 
of such complic ated processes, is pre- 
sented to the reader, even where there 
is superadded an incaleulz able value of 
preliminary mental labour in its com- 
position, at a cost so trifling, that it is 
within the reach of everybody ; and 
the reason is this—because, first, it is 
produced by divided labour; and, se 
condly, it is produced extensively, 
or in gross. If a book were manu- 
factured by one man, or offered to 
but one reader, it would be sybil- 
line to most of u Look at old ma- 
nuscripts. Why, some of them are 
found to be what are learnedly called 
palimpse sts, that is, written upon parch- 
ment, from which has been carefully 
and laboriously obliterated an earlier 
manuscript, proving that even the 
material on which the characters were 
penned was not to be had in its new 
and unused state—that the writing 
was, literally, second-hand. In the 
antepreline days, indeed, it was no 
inofle sive wish that one’s ‘ enemy 
would write a book.” Monks have 
spent lives over one—many have died 
over one—and how few, in conse- 
quence, —possesse xd such treasures! 
The majority of the community w nar 
abstained from learning to read, 
the same principle that a onaaubidi 
considers it unnecessary to study na- 
vigation. If a man possessed a li- 
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brary, that is, a dozen such volumes, 
and could read them, he was a clerk, 
and might commit a capital felony 
once at least in his life with impu- 
nity. This was certainly a whole- 
some encouragement to learning— 
very unlike the favour it hath met 
with in more modern’ times, when the 
clerkship of a Eugene Aram was pre- 
cisely what stood in the w ay of that 
fine “scholar’s acquittal on a charge, 
in which profligate ignorance was the 
only direct evidence against him. 

A volume, in old times, was a 
serious thing. There were no title- 

age readers. There were no readers 
. proxy. No caustic Lzxaminers, 
crotchety Spectators, or flippant 4 A the- 
neums, winnowed the chaff from the 
wheat, bolted the bran, and presented 
the pure farina as pap to that babe of 
grace—the public. ‘There were no ac- 
commodating Monthlies, or philanthro- 
pic Quarterlies, to. gather whole acres 
of literature, to cast it into their still, 
and offer the extract in refined and 
quintessential strength to the capri- 
cious craving of the litterateur. A man 
was then obliged to sit down seriously 
to work, painfully unroll the precious 
parchment, and spell out as he could 
its contents, which if it cost him some- 
thing to do he at least honestly and 
fairly read. 

Now, what a difference! Books 
swarm in our chambers and in our 
fields, like the frogs of Egypt. It is 
the plague of literature. They can 
be excluded from no corner. ‘There 
is nothing taboo against them: they 
lurk in our halls, beset our lobbies, 
cumber our parlours, cram our shelves, 
litter our drawing- rooms—nay, infest 
our kitchens and servants’ halls. Our 
bedrooms are not free from them, 
as witness the occasional nocturnal 
combustions of old ladies and novel- 
reading misses. Nor at home alone are 
we afflicted with them. They haunt 
dead walls, stare out of shop windows, 
fly at us in the moments of railway 
pauses, and nauseate us on the greasy 
tables of steam-boats. They insinu- 
ate themselves into our pockets, and 
hide beneath our pillows. Like the 
learning of Cicero, they stick to us 
at home and abroad, sleeping and 
waking, in town and in the country— 
their very fragments we find wrapping 
our groceries, | , lining our trunks, and 
lighting our cigars. No one is too 
rich or too poor, too wise or too foolish, 


too young or too old, too good or 
too bad, to be visited by this plague. 
Books are velveted and per fumed, 
gilded and silvered, embossed, em- 
broidered, clasped and hasped, to gain 
access to the cabinets of luxury. 
They are stereotyped, and clipped, 
and abridged, reduced, economised, 
and stinted down to the means of beg. 
gary itself. Tomes are written, which 
the intellect of a Newton must sweat 
to master ; and volumes appear, quite 
as perfectly adapted to the capacity of 
the milliner’s miss, or the incipient in- 
tellectuality of the horse-boy. ‘They are 
flogged into us at school, ground into 
usat college, hammered into us through 
life, and roared into us in age. Se- 
nility has its prejudices, youth its ex- 
citements, administered to: e very vice 
which can hold place in the heart has 
its proper—or improper—literature : 
every virtue which can adorn humanity 
may find books to stimulate, exalt, and 
re fine it. 

Nor is there any prospect that the 
waste consequent on this large con- 
sumption will tend to the extermina- 
tion of the literary aphides. One 
salmon is said to produce many mil- 
i a ' onsideration 
which generally eases the conscience 
of the most scrupulous Waltonian. 
Books, however, are spawned even 
more prolifically, It would be an in- 
teresting and instructive calculation, 
to take the number of copies of works 
issued in one year, and the number of 
the reading portion of the human race, 
and strike an average, so as to ascertain 
how much letterpress each individual 
is expected to get through within that 
time. We very much mistake if the 
admirable Crichton, or our own in- 
comparable ‘ Jackey” could have 
achieved the amount. On the other 
hand, it would be equally interesting, 
and more instructive, to discover by 
some process of remotion, how much 
of published literature is really brought 
to bear upon the minds of men ; whatis 
the average of reading actually accom- 
plished by mankind ; and hence what 
proportion of each book has been writ-. 
ten to any purpose. In connexion 
with this research it might be inquired, 
what average amount ‘of stock” lies 
upon the publisher’s hands, in pro- 
portion to the number of works pro- 
duced, and copies or editions printed. 
But this would be, for various reasons, 
a vain search; as vain as to inquire, 
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how much of a previous edition of any 
particular work remains on hand at 
the appearance of a subsequent one. 
Such things are a mystery—whether of 
iniquity or not, it behoves us not to 
say; but as we are Davus, and not 
(Edipus, we shall lay finger on nose, 
and abstain from entering upon high 
questions, 

Books, then, are a science, as re- 
gards the author; an art, as regards 
the printer ; and a trade as regards 
the publisher. As regards the pur- 
chaser, they are anexpense; and as 
regards the reader, they are an em- 
ployment, a recreation, or—a bore, as 
the case, the book-case, may be. 

The division of labour we have spoken 
of, hasina measure been avoided by the 
gallant officer whose volume lies before 
us. He is, as he informs us, the tra- 
veller who has made the tour, the au- 
thor who relates it (a rare combina- 
tion!), and the artisan who prints it. 
Like Mrs, Malaprop’s Cerberus, he is 
“ three gentlemen at once.” He has 
first figured in the turban and slippers 
of the Turk—* the snowy camese and 
the shaggy capote” of the Gree k—in 
the blanket of the Arab—in the fig-leaf 
of the Nubian. He next appears in the 
negligée of the author, with flowered 
dressing-gown, we may imagine, before 
a littered ‘and literary “desk, i in the stu- 
dious and fashionable seclusion of May 
Fair. Finally, we behold him in the 
apron and cap of the workman, habit- 
ed, perchance, in ‘‘ mine inky cloak ; 
or arrayed, possibly, in the livery of 
the “devil” himself! But we must 
give the history of the author’s la- 
bours in this last capacity in his own 
words :— 


**In the summer of 1839, my labours 
as author having ended, I was in Lon- 
don without occupation, and accident- 
ally seeing, at Mr. Holtzapffel’s estab- 
lishment, Cooper’s parlour printing- 
press, I determined on learning the art 
of printing. I purchased one of them, 
had a printer to instruct me, and my 
first typographical production is the in- 
troduction to this volume. As I ac- 
quired knowledge of my new trade, I 
became dissatisfied with my type, and 
changed it twice before I got the font 
which I work at present. This will ac- 
count for three different kinds of print- 
ing appearing in the following pages. 

‘**Soon after commencing to print, 
Mr. Murray announced his intention of 
publishing a *‘ Hand-book for Travel- 
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lers in the East.’ I placed my manu. 
script at his disposal, which he acknow- 
ledges in the following words in the 
preface to his work :— 

‘** Much aid has been furnished by the 
valuable and carefully-prepared notes of 
Mr. Levinge, whose personal knowledge 
of several portions of these countries 
was derived from a residence in the 
Levant in 1831, 1832, 1833, and part of 
1834, and whose manuscripts, most li- 
berally and obligingly communicated, 
have served as a valuable foundation for 
a laborious comparison of the highest 
authorities of the past, and of the most 
recent publications of the day.’ 

“Being provided with a duplicate 
copy of the first part of the manuscript, 
I continued my amusement, and had 
printed as far as page 108, when Mr. 
Murray’s book was published. 

* Although considerably more than 
one-half of the information it contains 
has been derived from my notes, there 
is no means of distinguishing those parts 
extracted from portions contributed by 
other travellers, or derived from pub- 
lished works. 

‘*T have been therefore induced to 
continue printing it as originally writ- 
ten, for the satisfaction of my friends ; 
whereas if the portions written by me 
could in any way be distinguished from 
the other mass of information, I would 
have deemed the printing of this su- 
perfluous. 

‘* In May, 1840, an important altera- 
tion took place in my manner of life. I 
became the purchaser of an estate, es- 
tablished myself permanently as a re- 
sident in the country, and undertook 
the management of two hundred Irish 
acres of land, which, in addition to the 
public duties imposed by a country re- 
sidence, has allowed but little time for 
printing, except on rainy days and long 
winter nights ; so that the printing of 
this volume has extended over a period 
of nearly seven years.” 

It will be admitted, therefore, that 
this book is, in a more literal sense 
than Mr. Disraeli has often used the 
phrase, one of the ‘t Curiosities of Li- 
terature.” In fact, the example of 
Horace Walpole and his brother ama- 
teurs has not been lost upon Major 
Levinge ; and he may even venture to 
expect that for future ge nerations the 
** press” at «*C uilean, Mullings ar,” may 
possess somewhat of the cele sbrity of a 
Strawberry Hill, a Lee Priory, or a 
Chevening. 

Let us be serious. Major Levinge 
has done a good act, in giving to his 
friends (for the volume isonly intended 
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for private circulation) so careful and 
accurate a carte routiére of the coun- 
tries he has visited ; and the favour is 
not by any means detracted from be- 
cause he has thought proper to employ 
his time and labour upon what may be 
called the intellectual art of printing. 
Indeed, we do not see why, after all, 
the public should not have the benefit 
of this useful work. All that would be 


required would be the correction of 


some minor inaccuracies, principally 
connected with the typogr: aphic depart- 
ment, and the reduction of the whole 
to a more portable size, and a less 
expensive shape. Unpretending as it 
is, strictly kept down to the character 
of a guide- book, there are here and 
there pleasant descriptions, which raise 
it to a higher level; as, for instance, 
where the cemeteries of Constantinople 
are the subject :— 


**Lord Byron calls them ‘the love- 
liest spots on earth,’ in which opinion 
few that have seen them will fail to co- 
incide. The people of each faith in 
Constantinople have distinct quarters 
allotted to them in death as well as in 
life. The dark groves of cypresses, 
with their turbaned stones of white 
marble, belong exclusively to the Mos- 
lems, and many are the generations of 
them interred there. 

“It has been the custom among 
Oriental nations, from remote antiquity, 
to plant a tree at the birth, and another 
at the death, of a member of a family, 
and a cypress is invariably planted at 
each Mussulman’s grave. ‘The Turks 
reserve that funeral-tree for themselves, 
and it is prohibited being planted in 
other cemeteries. As no grave is ever 
opened a second time, these burial- 
grounds have become vast forests ex- 
tending for miles around the city and 
its suburbs. ‘The cypresses here, from 
the nature of the soil, or the uses to 
which they are applied, have grown to 
a size seen no where else, and the »y form 
a shade, which even an Oriental sun can 
never penetrate. 

**The tombstones of the Turks are 
of white marble, supplied from the quar- 
ries of Marmora, or they are not tinfre- 
quently shape id from ancient columns 
and marbles. The turban surmounting 
the stone distinguishes the graves of 
males ; those of females are simply or- 
namented with a rose branch. The 
form of the turban denotes the rank and 
condition of the deceased. Thus the 

rave of the pasha, the soldier, the der- 
vish, the lawyer, the merchant, are 
easily recognised. The number of stones 
that may be observed, from which the 


turban has been recently severed, are 
tombs of the Janissaries. The late 
Sultan, not satisfied with having anni- 
hilated that rebellious body, waged war 
against them in death, and in order to 
obliterate e very trace of their existe nce, 
directed the mutilation of their tomb. 
stones. No turban of a Janissary is 
now standing within sight of any road. 
Each stone is placed standing: it bears 
a single inscription recording the name 
of the deceased, the date of his death, 
and sometimes a sentence from the Ko- 
ran. The letters in relief are richly gilt, 
and when they begin to lose their lustre, 


undergo renovation at the expense of 


some pious descendant. 

‘* Nothing is more touching or im- 
pressive than to see, beneath the shade 
of some dark cypress, solitary men ab- 
sorbed in prayer, or groups of women, 
sitting over the graves of departed 
friends, with whom, in deep aftliction, 
they seem to hold communication, or 
supplying with water the flowers s planted 
in cavities left expressly in each for 
them. Multitudes of turtle-doves fre- 
quent these gloomy cemeteries. They 
are at all times seen fluttering among 
the overhanging trees, and with bats 
and owls hold divided sway. 

és sur ying within the city is strictly 
prohibite “la wise regulation among 
people whose graves are exceedingly 
shallow: were it otherwise, baneful 
effects might be apprehended. The aro- 
matic odour of thee ypress is supposed 
to neutralize pestilential exhalations, 
and render the air salubrious. The 
Turks have an idea that the soul is ina 
state of torment from the moment of 
death until that of burial. They there- 
fore hurry the funeral with as much 
speed as possible, in order to obtain re- 
pose for their departed friend; and al- 
most the only oceasion on which a Turk 
is ever seen walking at a quick pace, is 
when carrying a de ad body on a bier to- 
wards the cemetery. This is to them 
the most sacred of all obligations, as 
the Koran declares that he who carries 
a dead body for forty paces, procures 
for himself the expiation of a great sin. 
Coffins are not used; the corpse, when 
carried, is decently covered, and when 
de posite lin the yrave, thin boards are 
so placed as to prevent the earth press- 
ing upon it. 

‘ The cemeteries of Rayahs are shaded 
wi the platanus, mulberry, and the tere- 
binth or tur pentine tree. Of these bu- 
rial- grounds, that of the Armenians is 
pre-eminently beautiful. The tree they 
prefer is the terebinth, which grows to 
a prodigious size. Numbers of them 
overhanging the Bosphorus, contribute 
considerably to the picturesque appear- 
ance of that lovely strait. ‘The Arme- 
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nian tombs are inscribed with the name 
of the deceased, and devices rudely 
carved in relief represent the profession 
and manner of his death: thus, if he 
has been decapitated, he is represented 
with his head in his hand; if hanged, 
the body appears suspended on a gal- 
lows; if strangled, the application of 
the bow-string is depicted. Ignomini- 
ous as these deaths are, they are con- 
sidered as no disgrace among the Arme- 
nians. None of their community, they 
assert, is ever executed for a real crime. 


The true motive is the confiscation of 


their properties, and some plausible ex- 
cuse is invented to conceal it. 

** Beyond Pera there are extensive ce- 
meteries belonging to every race—Eng- 
lish, Germans, Swiss, and French, lie 
promiscuously in the Protestant ceme- 
tery; and contiguous to it, Spaniards, 
French, Italians, and their descendants 
the Periotes, occupy a portion of land 
belonging to the Roman Catholics. 
WwW ithin Pera, a burying-ground called 
* Les Petits Champs "des Morts,’ to dis- 
tinguish it from another called ‘ Les 
Grands Champs des Morts,’ is a fashion- 
able promenade. In the evening, Frank 
ladies gaily attired, attended by their 
beaux, ‘assemble in great numbers, talk- 
ing and laughing among cypresses and 
tombstones,” 


We may adduce, as a proof of the 
amount of information afforded by the 
author in a few words, the following 
summary of the points of distinction 
observable between the minor customs 
and usages of the Turks, and those of 
western Europe :— 


‘‘They abhor the hat, but uncovering 
the head, which with us is the expres- 
sion of respect, is considered by them 
disrespectful and indecent; no offence 
is given by keeping on a hat in a mosque, 
but shoes must be left at the threshold: 
the slipper, and not the turban, is re- 
moved in token of respect. The Turks 
turn in their toes; they write from 
right to left; they mount on the right 
side of the horse; they follow their 
guests into aroom, and precede them on 
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leaving it ; the left hand is the place of 
honour ; they do the honours of the table 
by serving ‘themselves first ; they are 
great smokers and coffee drinkers ; they 
take the wall, and walk hastily in sign 
of respect ; they beckon by throwing 
back the hand, instead of throwing it 
towards them; they cut the hair from 
the head, they remove it from the body, 
but leave it on the chin; they sleep in 
their clothes ; they look upon beheading 
as a more disgraceful punishment than 
strangling; they deem our close and 
short dresses indecent, our shaven chins 
a mark of effeminacy or servitude; they 
resent an inquiry after their wives as an 
insult; they commence their wooden 
houses at the top, and the upper apart- 
ments are frequently finished before the 
lower ones are closed in; they eschew 
pork as an abomination ; they regard 
dancing as a theatrical performance only 
to be looked at, and not mingled in ex- 
cept by slaves; lastly, their mourning 
habit is white, their sacred colour green, 
their Sabbath day is Friday, and inter- 
ment follows immediately on death.” 


In a word, the volume before us 
forms an interesting specimen of ener- 
getic application to the Useful, at a 
serious sacrifice of personal conve- 
nience. The travelling, to begin with, 
was evidently performed without re- 
gard to fatigue; so as to obtain the 
fullest and most authentic information 
on every necessary point. The jour- 
nal is copious, minute, condensed, and 
accurate ; and as for the amount of la- 
bour expended on the printing, that is 
best known to the numerous staff of a 
printing-oflice, whose varied functions 
the author has exercised in his own per- 
son. The whole affords additional proof 
that the business of ordinary minds and 
hands is the recreation of active ones ; 
and that the usual rules of general con- 
venience and practice may be thus 
spor tively departed from, without sub- 
jecting the experimentalist who has 
had the hardihood to infringe them, to 
the charge of failure, or even the ridi- 
cule of discreditable execution. 
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DUBLIN: A POEM, 





IN IMITATION OF THE THIRD SATIRE OF JUVENAL. 


Much though my friend's expatriation move 
My grief, my old friend’s purpose I approve, 

To shift his dwelling to the tents of Penn, 

And give Columbia one more citizen. 

Fair sink her suns: her western glades unfold 
Refulgent paths to Californian gold : 

What though the dross not half repay the strife 
Waged for’t gainst hunger and the bowie-knife, 
E’en San Francisco, when consignments come 
From Birmingham, I'd now prefer to home ! 
For sure no hell-on-earth could well be worse 
Than here to hear the alternate altar-curse 

And pistol shot ; the weakling infants’ moans, 
The mother’s sobs, the maddened father’s groans, 
The evicted cottier’s shrieks ; the thousand cries 
That swell the ruined nation’s obsequies ; 

And, ’mid the hubbub of our woes and crimes, 
The daily prate complacent of the Zimes. 


So, while his goods are packed in Champion’s van, 
Beside King William stood our going man; 
From the near College halls the rumour drank 
Of jabbered formulas, and eyed the Bank: 
Here, where Old Freedom once was used to wait 
Her darling Grattan nightly at the gate, 

Now little clerks in hall and colonnade 

Tot the poor items of provincial trade ; 

Lo! round the walls that Bushe and Plunket shook, 
The teller’s desk, the runner's pocket-book, 
The anxious trader for the board who fills 

His little docket of three doubtful bills ; 

The trader, of his bills no more in doubt, 
Whose little docket has been just thrown out; 
So changed, alas!—since, sped by cruel fates, 
Our three-per-cents expelled our three estates. 





Thence passing quay-ward, ere we step on board, 
We reach the saan splendid Beresford 

Reared for his country’s commerce ; ah, how well 

The porch would rise, the graceful dome would swell, 

If the fair edifice could boast at all 

Goods in its stores, or merchants in its hall ; 

Nor the one consignee’s one schooner mock 

The desolation of its empty dock. 

Here, then, my friend. ‘Since now at home,” said he, 
** No labour yields return for industry ; 

Since property, with gradual decay, 

'S to-day worth less than 'twas worth yesterday, 

And each to-morrow with assured distress, 

That lessened little will make something less, 

Hoist and make sail! Beyond the Atlantic foam 

‘The loyal exile, too, nay crave a home 

Where cribbed Confederates stretch their aching backs, 
And weary D doffs his nose of wax. 
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So while as yet Time’s hoar-frosts but begin, 
And Lachesis has still some thread to spin, 
While, apt for labour still, with sinewy calf 
I plant my steps unconscious of a staff, 
Farewell to Ireland! Let Menenius here 
Thrive, and Sartorius, who can make it clear 
By mode synthetic, or, with equal ease, 

By analytic method, which you please, 

That Ireland, after nature’s lists were full, 
Was supplementalised in ease of Bull 

As servient tenement; Bull’s Grange, in brief, 
Cum privilegio to raise his beef ; 

But, as for eating of the beef we rear, 

Or manufacturing the clothes we wear, 
(Pursuits and privileges such as these 
Pertaining but to nationalities), 

Enjoined perpetually, all and some, 

Sub prohibitione supertim. 

Or show you by sorites, past dispute, 

That agitation is misfortune’s root, 

(By agitation you're to understand 

Irishmen taking thought for Ireland), 

And that, allowing only for some small 
Eventualities exceptional, 

Of late occurrence, say some one or two 
Millions of starved (a million still too few) 
Since agitation ceased, no men alive 

Ere throve as we do, or we ought to thrive. 
These are your stars esthetic soirees boast, 
These they who rule your literary roast, 
And with official dialectics fix 

Your social status by your politics. 

What should I do in Ireland? I can’t 

Play cosmopolitan court-sycophant : 

I, I admit, make not the least pretence 

To frank the fallacies of “‘ Common Sense :” 
Can’t comprehend, and truly never could, 
How absenteeism does any good ; 

Nor how, just now, if Court and Parliament, 
Lords, ladies, commoners, and madams went 
To live at Petersburgh, the Cockney folk 
Should take it as an economic joke: 

Though it beat cock-fighting, i fail to catch 
The rupturing raptures of the digging match : 
Besides, I’m quite unable to explain 

How this poor country’s to get rich again 
By ostracising, with repeal debates, 

The willow pattern from her empty plates. 
Worse still, I never yet could bear the jest 
Would make me ‘evil bird’ in my own nest, 
Nor simpering cry ‘‘ How Irish!” when some fool 
Has haply broken Hoyle’s or Priscian’s rule : 
Therefore, I’m no man’s eligible guest 

On no commission, and in no request. 


In Ireland now would Irishmen advance ? 

W ho, but your supple servile, has a chance ? 
And in the struggle for the helot’s goal 

Your foremost runner’s still the servile drole ; 
For British patrons owe you nothing, till 
You've made your Celtic selves contemptible. 
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Then view your efforts with approving eyes, 

When they by contrast adequately rise, 

And chietiy feel themselves exalted thus, 

When most you make yourselves ridiculous. 

But thou; let not the uncounted treasures rolled 

In yellow Sacramento's sands of gold, 

Tempt thee, young Irishman, while health is spared, 
And strength, for winning honest sweat’s reward, 
To rise, howe’er the eminence be prized, 

On helot arts, applauded and despised. 


Nor here alone the self-abasing game 

Prospers: in London, with e’en less of shame, 

As more of profit, ’tis pursued by all 

The servile Irish of the capital— 

Yes, I confess that crew degenerate 

Are they of men I most abominate ; 

Nor shall one touch of tenderness debar 

My painting them the rascals that they are. 
Bear with me ; for, indeed, I cannot bear 

A mimic Donnybrook in mid-May fair, 

Nor hear with patience how the piper’s tune, 
His bags being cut, flew upward to the moon, 
Though all around in boisterous rapture swell 
The scornful plaudits of convulsed Pall Mall. 
’Tis not alone low Dodder disembogues, 

Its Brook’s dull sediment of bulls and brogues ; 
Lee, Shannon, Liffey, with united streams, 

All bes ar their foul contingents to the Thames. 

Lo! where, grimacing on Saint Stephen’s floor, 

The Irish member makes the Commons roar ; 

Pleased the instructive Spartan show to view, 

Of fiery —— and —— setting to ; 

** How good !”—* How Irish!”—placid Bull exclaims, 

As each retorts the other’s blackguard names. 

Or where the ribald pages’ effluent spleen, 

Spreading, pollutes the putid magazine 

With mixed obscenity and scurril jest, 

And home-contempts, to give the whole a zest ; 

Whose pen pourtrays the shameful caricature ? 

Some Irish vagabond’s you may be sure, 

Who, from intrusive acolytes or bums, 

Flyi ing, subsists by pic king coal-hole crumbs, 

Or giving sittings, at so much per day, 

As Mulligan, to Mr. Thackeray 

(For who would now his vulgar serial plan 

Without its regulation-Irishman ?) ; 

Such sponsors must we for our sins ‘endure 

In legislation and in literature. 

Or where at char for coterie and club, 

The mother of the muses’ laundry-tub, 

Fresh from the literary steep wrings out, 

(As Irish washerwoman wrings a clout) 

Mavourneen scullions, till the kitchen melts, 

And all the acushla catalogue of Celts ; 

*Tis Irish all, the ‘* dudeens” and the ‘ duds,” 

Irish the soap, and sycophantic suds. 

Nor only is the parasitic part 

In letters played. It scandalises art ; 

Oh, shut the book—on sheets degraded cease 

To trace the shame and genius of Maclise : 
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Turn from the scoffing page your saddened eyes, 
Where taste and feeling make self-sacrifice, 

And meagre Teague presents his rugged foil, 

To the smooth Briton, in the sketch of Doyle: 
Doyle, whose fine pencil, generously applied, 
Moves free as beauty in her virgin pride ; 

Put to home-mockings at detraction’s suit, 
Stumbles and shrinks, a conscious prostitute. 

Ah, youths, before the gifted hand you lift, 

To strike your Mother, think who gave the gift ; 
Nor scorn the land, though poor she be, and far, 
That nursed the genius makes you what you are. 
Far better ere to crime like this it come, 

Live all your days in Dublin here at home 

Your lives and virtues, as your works approved, 
Like Burton, self-respecting and beloved ; 

Or, though one sordid act might wealth secure, 
Like patriot honourably poor. 

Still, howsoe’er the sycophantic trade 

Profane the pencil, or the pen degrade, 

At least the Irish chisel shall be known 

In noble and in lovely forms alone ; 

Thanks, Wogan—thanks, MacDowell; Foley, thine 
Be all the grateful Graces’ thanks, and mine ! 
Yes—Irish all the men who chiefly mar 

Poor Ireland’s pleadings at Great Britain’s bar ; 
The anti-Irish press, an Irish host 

Itself, Sun, Standard, Herald, Morning Post— 
In fine, who, with seditious dirt begrimes 

Poor Ireland in the leaders of the Times ; 
Up-closes with the prompt diurnal lie 

The opening hand of English charity ; 

Gloats o’er our crimes, and laughs our woes to scorn? 
A servile Irish scoundrel bred and born! 

Shall I not shun their self-contempts? shall I 
Content endure the daily infamy 

Obsequious prints select from post to post, 
Brought up at breakfast with the eggs and toast, 
Nor own the grudge an honest brea st may bear, 
Whose infant lungs inhaled Dungannon’s air ? 


What, tho’ beneath the pseudo-British mask 
Each stabber plies his matricidal task : 

We, too, if distant Bull would condescend 

To Irish admonition to attend, 

Could tell how, all through life’s intricate frame, 
Social and civic arts are much the same ; 

How, for a quiet life, the proper pride 

Of nations also must be gratified ; 

And teach you, as you live, to govern by 

The easy rule of frank civility ; 

Content, whate’er the national demur, 

With * under fav our,” and “ your servant, sir,” 
Instead of bellowing, in your frantic rant, 

You must! you shall! you won’t! you can’t! you shan’t! 
But wisdom’s lessons now have little chance, 
Unless the London press give utterance 

Then none surmises your sententious rogue, 
Beneath those scornful lips conceals a brogue, 
Mellifluous, Momonian; but you'd say 

"Twas all the nicest Cantabrigian a 
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That tuned the pipes of our sententious sham, 
Nor dream ’twas Dodder served him for a Cam: 
Whether coarse from the , ply 

The lash, or from the Quarterly. 

And Johnson’s self could not with bitterer wrath, 
Lacerate her (poor land!) that bore them both ; 
Though still this difference I’m free to own, 

He had some reason for his rage—they none. 
No; I'm no match for laureates like these, 
Who've taken all serv ility’ 8 degrees : 

Know Bull’s exact capac ity for praise, 

And all his little self- complac ent ways ; 
Whether the theme be agitation’s curse, 

Or England's bounty from the common purse ; 
Or, while she makes each fresh instalment good, 
Loan-paying Ireland's gross ingratitude. 

Then, when the name of Ir ishman’s become 
Offensive in the nose of Christendom, 

Cry “faugh!” and, turning with fastidious ease, 
Assume the Saxon, and affect to sneeze. 


Then, here at home, no privacy escapes 

Their correspondents ; in as many shapes 

As Russian spies, they watch you unaware, 

Sit by your board, or stand behind your chair ; 
Compute 3 your beggar's evanescent rags, 

And guage the vacuum of your lawyer’s bags. 
Talk of your Brownes, and Guys; I ar ead no less 
Dublin’s detectives of the London press. 


Is there in church, or school, a vacancy ?— 
In Ireland, now, no Irish need apply. 

Alike our urchins to confirm or flog, 

‘Tis English parson, English pedagogue— 
The favoured Briton bears the prize away ; 
Be it a crozier, or a ferula. 

Our clergy, honoured and promoted thus, 
Had better f far go preach, in partibus, 

Where the brow n Indian, by Apure’s wave, 
At least has food to eat and soul to save; 

Or 'mid John Hecki’s palisadoed halls, 

Seek catechumens ’mong the Cannibals ; 

But leave the field to happier- starr’d divines, 
Where rules some Whately, possibly some Hynes ; 
Or should strong interest pick the treble locks 
Of Bull's pr escriptive postern-door—some Knox, 
Who, with the rancour of his proper school, 
And servile love of arbitrary rule, 

Shall auspicate his Whig episcopate 

With some enormity of Tory hate 

Of private judgment; close Inquiry’s door, 
Bid rude Opinion vex his ear no more, 

And launch his blushing church’s craven ban 
’Gainst free discussion and O'Sullivan. 

(Not that I think with worthy Mortimer, 

For I, in truth, the bishop's school prefer ; 
But that my breast with indignation big 
Resents the Tory practice of the Whig). 
Small then the claim laborious years can yield, 
Sick beds at night, and mornings spent a-field, 
In brave defiance of Nov ember’: s rain, 

‘Mong pauper spadesmen o’er the plashy drain: 
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Lord bishop, if your politics don’t please, 

Will spend more money on a proctor’s fees, 

For summonitions, caveats, and so-forth, 

To stop one sermon, than your living’s worth ; 
While you, with many an ‘art, must pinch and strive 
To see the hearers left you kept alive. 


Why linger where sham pr ivilege but mocks 

The inde pendence of the jury-box ? 

Let Moran come, with 's collar shut or ope ; 

Come Galway’s Warden, with the identic rope 
Wherewith the rigorous father hanged the son ; 
Come Tom the Dustman! ‘twill be all as one. 
First question's straightway, has his pulse been felt ? 
Is he or not content to sink the Celt ?— 

Owns he the right divine of England still 

To rule and ruin Ireland at will— 

And Ireland’s duty never to complain ? 

Then “ prick me Bullcalf till he roar again.” 

But you, unhappy, who've been heard to doubt 
Bull’s right to sell and sack us out-and-out, 

Swear, kiss the book—up hand, affirm, you’d spend 
Your breath and conscience to no purpose, friend : 
You've shown the dreaded spark of manly pride, 
So, if by chance empannelled, stand aside. 


What! stay, where not a thre adbare coat but draws 
Some pert reflection on the country’s cause ; 

Where not a law destructive does its work, 

Without the maker’s aggravating smirk— 

The blundering senate, and the brutal press 

First causing, then insulting, our distress ; 

Where God himself can’t lay His heavy hand, 

In wrath mysterious on our sinful land ; 

But every Coe ‘kney sprig assumes the airs 

Of privy counc illor in heaven’s affairs ; 

And while he dreams himself a mighty thane, 

The Titmouse of some Irish earl’s domain, 

And for the splendid bargain counts his pence, 
Applauds the policy of Providence. 

Why waste your breath among them? You're too few 
To stand the pressure of a single Jew; 

Your strongest Irish vote w ould s varce be miss’d 
Out of the proxies of one capitalist. 

Sell out, and quit: ’twere better than be starved, 
Cheesemonger’s coming—notice duly served. 


Besides, for prospering here, just now, I want 
One prime ingredient. I’m a Protestant. 

And now, by ‘alternation, just but droll, 

One makes his way here, as he’d make his soul, 
By dint of masses: time was, ’twould affront 
A Flood, a Grattan, or a Charlemont, 

To hear the bare suggestion: even yet 

Our only province not in the Gazette 

Still sees the minister and elder dressed 

Alike ; and urchins on the mother’s breast, 
Through Ulster still, with orthodox affright, 
Would squall to see Mess John arrayed in white. 
Long may that horror of the surplice try 
Their Presbyterian simplicity ; 
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Long knit it undissevered with the hate 

Of arbitrary power in Church or State ! 

But here, with softer influence imbued, 

We neither feel that spleenful hardihood 

Of northern inde pe ndence, in our creed, 

Nor northern pith in things of greater need : 
Enough for us if favouring fortune grant 

Two words of course from some Lord Lieutenant ; 
Or, to exalt and culminate the man, 

Three gracious jokes from Mr. Connellan. 


Who on the Alleghani’s stony backs 

Grows pale at rumour of an income tax, 

Or ‘neath the shade of Cincinnati's roc sik 
Starts, sickening, at the tax-collector’s knock ? 
Here we subsist, one half of us, by chance, 
’Tother, on legislative sufferance ; 

Go rich to bed, and wake to-morrow morn, 
To find ourselves of house and land forlorn. 
The swift Triumvirs, while we slept, have sold, 
Conveyed, made title, and disbursed the gold. 
No, we must live, where property is spent 

By those who own it—where no Parliament 
Becomes the steward of a man’s estate 

To spend, to sell, to tax, to confiscate, 

For other folks’ behoof :—already, see 

Your neighbour Callaghan’s in jeopardy— 
Drives off his stock ; but keen Collector now, 
Makes swift distress of pig, and eke of cow ; 
You suffer last (if aught you profit by’t), 
Immediate — of the luckless wight. 


Poor Codrus, or, vernacularly said, 

Poor Paddy Cody had one feather bed ; 

And Mrs. Cody, on her freestoned shelf, 

A decent show of glutinated delf ; 

These, with a chest replete with various trash, 
And Patsey’s breeches, recent from the wash, 
Made all their wealth; and now Collector’s call 
Strips them and Patsey of that little all. 

What's worse, alas! now driven to Pauper’s door, 
To share, themselves, their tribute to the poor, 
Pauper must share them neither bite nor sup, 
Till first the cropped half-acre’s given up. 

Ah, me, if he who penned the cruel clause, 
Himself were fallen in this same dragon’s jaws, 
I fear ’twould pass my paraphrastic art, 

To show the sequel by Arturius’ part. 

No press, I fear, would check the rising scoff; 
No justice put the petty sessions off; 

No shrewd philosopher surmise, that he 
Distrained himself, to try men’s sympathy. 


Now, if inveterate habit don’t refuse, 

And you'll but leave your levees and reviews, 
Content to settle where a virgin soil 

Yields endless crops to honourable toil, 

In green Arkansas, for less cash than here 
You’d pay for one poor dog-hole for a year, 
You'll buy a property two miles about, 

For ever, pure allodium, out and out. 
There you may live in rural ease and wealth, 
And court old age in happiness and health. 
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Here men of feeling, ere they yet grow old, 
Die of the very horrors they behold. 

’Tis hard to sleep when one has just stood by 
And seen the strong man of sheer hunger die ; 
Tis hard to draw an easy, healthful breath, 
In fields that sicken with the air of death ; 

Or where relief invites the living throng 

To see the withered phantoms flit along, 
Hunger impelling, and exhaustion still 
Leaving the weak limbs baffled of the will. 
Who, without shortened days, could daily pass 
The tottering, fluttering, palpitating mass, 
Who gaze and gloat around the guarded dole, 
That owned a heart of flesh, or human soul ? 
I pray you, further ask me not to draw 

This dread, rev olting anti-sportula. 


Beware, besides, if here you drive abroad, 

The yawning ruins of the mended road. 

High as above the arching fences go, 

So deep the black profound descends below. 

If foundering in the chasm, you seek the ledge 
That skirts the rugged basement of the hedge, 
Beware ; for, caved beneath, the treacherous floor 
May drop you where you'll ne'er see daylight more. 
Frequent not such official paths until 

You’ve made your soul, sir, or, at least, your will. 


Why stay to see again the ancient grudge 
Revived, of Ribbon and of Or ange Lodge ? ? 

Ere three weeks pass, perhaps, by murmuring Bann, 
Or placid Lagan, some drunk Orangeman, 
Vexed to have sent no Papist soul to hell, 

May think my head would serve his turn as well ; 
Perhaps the Ribbonman, with equal zeal 

For Mr. Orangeman’s eternal weal, 

Missing his mark, from sheltering hedge or tree, 
For spite may take a cursive shot at me. 

Sure for our wretched country’s various ills, 
We've got, a man would think, enough of bills— 
Bills to make paupers, bills to feed them made ; 
Bills to make sure that paupers’ bills are paid ; 
Bills in each phrase of economic slang ; 

Bills to transport the men they dare not hang ; 
(I mean no want of courage physical, 
«**Tis conscience doth make cowards of us all ;””) 
Bills, till the mills may haply soon refuse 
Enough of paper for the printers’ use ; 

And little boys the dreadful thought affrights, 
That paper next shall fail them for their kites. 
But one short bill that served so well before 

To keep us quiet, we’re to have more. 


More I might say, but Mr. Champion’s man 
Signs with his whip, and onward drives the van. 
Farewell; compelled perhaps by civic jars 

To seek the shelter of the stripes and stars, 

You yet may follow where I lead the way ; 

If so, expect a friend upon the qu: ay, 

Who, if your European muse permit 

The rugged aid of homespun Yankee wit, 

Shall bear a willing hand, some happier time, 


To help Old Ireland in another rhyme. 
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SONNETS. 
COLONISATION. 


England, thy sinful past has found thee out. 

Washed was the blood-stain from the perfumed hand : 
* O’er lips self-righteous smiles demure and bland, 
Flickered, though still thine eye betrayed a doubt, 
When round thy palace rose a people's shout— 

«* Famine makes lean the Helots’ helpless land.” 

What made them Helots? Gibbet, scourge, and brand, 
Plaguing with futile rage a faith devout. 

England! six hundred tyrannous years and more, 
Trampling a prostrate realm, that strength out-trod, 

Which twenty years availed not to restore. 
Thou wert thy brother’s keeper—from the sod 

His life-blood crieth. Expiate thou that crime, 

Or bear a branded brow throughout all time. 


Il. 


Fell the tall pines!—thou nobler Argo leap, 
Wide-winged deliverer, on the ocean floods ; 
And westward waft the astonished multitudes 
That rot inert, and hideous Sabbath keep ; 
Or, stung to madness, guiltier ruin heap 
On their own heads. No longer fabled gods 
Subdue vext waves with tridents and pearl rods ; 
Yet round that barque heroic gods shall sweep, 
And guard an infant nation. Hope shall flush 
With far Hesperean welcome billows hoary. 
Valour and virtue, love and joy, and glory, 
A storm-borne Iris shall before you rush ; 
And there descending, where your towers shall stand, 
Look back, full-faced, and shout, * Britannia, land!” 


Ill. 


I heard, in deep prophetic trance immersed, 
The wave, keel-cut, kissing the ship’s dark side. 
Anon men shouted, and the cliffs replied: 
O, what a vision from the darkness burst! 
Europe so fair a city never nursed 
As met me there. It clasped in crescent wide 
The gulf—it crowned the isles—the subject tide 
O’er-strode with bridges, and with quays coerced. 
In marble from unnumbered mountains robed, 
With altar-shaped acropolis and crest, 
There sat the queenly city, throned and globed. 
Full well that beaming countenance expressed 
The soul of a great people. From its eye 
Looked forth a second Britain’s empery. 
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CHURCH REFORM. 


In the concluding paper of our Sep- 
tember number, 1846, we called the 
attention of our readers to a project 
of church reform, which we adopted, 
not without mature consideration, and 
which appeared to us to embody all 
that the exigencies of the occasion 
seemed to require. We were gratified 
at the degree of interest which the sub- 
ject excited, as evidenced, not only by 
private communications from persons 
of eminence, but by notices in the va- 
rious periodicals, by many of which 
the details of our plan were very fa- 
vourably regarded. 

We still continue of the same mind ; 
and, while nothing has occurred to 
alter, much has occurred to confirm 
us in our views. While we would not 
interfere with, or trench upon, the 
royal prerogative in the appointment 
of bishops, we still regard it as liable 
to great abuses as at present adminis- 
tered by the responsible ministers of 
the crown ; and the mode in which we 
propose to regulate its exercise is, we 
flatter ourselves, one by which, while 
it violates no church principle, such 
abuses would be most effectually pre- 
vented. 

In the exercise of their patronage 
by the bishops themselves, we proposed 
regulations by which that body of ex- 
alted functionaries would be placed in 
circumstances which would materially 
assist them in coming to a decision, 
whenever any parochial appointments 
were to be made, with a single eye to 
God’s glory. 

Some regulations we suggested re- 
specting parochial appointments to 
large towns, by which, to our seem- 
ing, while church learning would be 
greatly promoted, much would be done 
to ensure the nomination of the best 
qualified men for the most important 
places ; and all this without disturbing 
any principle upon which our ancient 
ecclesiastical polity is founded, or en- 
couraging any spirit of innovation by 
which the framework of our establish- 
ment would be endangered. 

Our desire was to effect the greatest 
possible amount of good with the least 
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possible amount of change; and to 
propose something so simple and prac- 
tical that all sections of the Church 
might agree in its expediency, and be 
brought to co-operate in carrying it 
into effect ;—and our modeof proceed- 
ing will, we think, be admitted, on all 
hands, to have this advantage, that 
should it not be successful to the ex- 
tent of our hopes, it would still be pos- 
sible to go further, and make other 
and more stringent regulations for the 
attainment of the same ends ; whereas, 
if we proceeded too fast or went too far 
in the beginning, there would be no pos- 
sibility of retracing our steps; it being 
the characteristic of the democratic 
spirit which is abroad, that every 
concession but whets the appetite, 
for change, which thus “grows by 
what it feeds on.” When, therefore, 
we proposed the best means, in our 
judgment, to secure the best men for 
the episcopal bench, and when these 
men would be placed in circumstances 
which would render it, humanly speak- 
ing, ina high degree likely that they 
would make the best use of their power, 
we would fain see the effect of such a 
change before we ventured further ; 
and, should our confident anticipations 
be proved illusory, would then be pre- 
pared to take such further measures 
as the case might seem to require. 
While a more precipitate course, in 
the first instance, might involve con- 
sequences from which there would be 
no retreating, and disturb the order 
of our establishment in such a way as 
to change its character and endanger 
its stability. 

For the future appointment of our 
bishops, our readers are aware that we 
would have a commission appointed 
who should exercise the power of re- 
commending to her Majesty fit and 
proper persons for that high office, 
which is at present exercised by the 
first minister of the crown. We hold 
it to be perfectly unreasonable to ex- 
pect that one so encumbered as he 
must be by the ordinary routine of 
duties relating to the secular and po- 
litical affairs of this great empire, 

I 
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should be able to bestow the time and 
thought, and exercise the discrimina- 
tion necessary for filling, by fit and pro- 
per persons,the vacancies, as they occur, 
upon the episcopal bench. And we 
hold, moreover, that where parties are 
nicely balanced, political emergencies 
may frequently arise, such as would 
render it in the highest degree unlikely 
that the minister would resist the 
temptation to make merely personal, 
or political, appointments. Add to 
these ‘the chances that, as matters 
now stand, a Jew, a Socinian, a Dis- 
senter, or a Roman Catholic, may be 
prime minister, who, if moral consi- 
derations were suffered to influence 
him at all, would feel it a duty to de- 
grade or disparage an institution which 
he believed to have no foundation in 
the divine word, and to be unconge- 
nial with true religion; and, we fancy, 
few of our readers will venture to deny 
that some change is desirable, and that 
the greatest perils await our establish- 
ment if the patronage of our highest 
church preferments, upon the judi- 
cious and conscientious use of which 
so much of its vitality and stability de- 
pends, be not placed in safer hands. 

In our number for September, 1846, 
we stated at some length our reasons 
for preferring recommendation by a 
commission to any modification of ¢ leri- 
eal election, whether by the clergy in 
general, or by deans and chapters; and 
to that we must refer our readers, as 
our space does not permit us more par- 
ticularly to enlarge upon it at present. 
If for no other reason, we think the 
appointment by commission entitled to 
a preference, because it involves less 
of change, and if it should not be 
found to answer, the other methods 
might still be tried. It would be but 
a progress onwards, “ facilis descen- 
sus :""—while if they were found to 
fail in effecting the good aimed at, 
*‘revocare gradum,” to retrace our 
steps would be impossible. And we 
shall briefly allude to one or two ob- 
jections which may present themselves 
to many minds upon a superficial con- 
sideration of our project, but which, 
we flatter ourselves, a very little re- 
flection will serve to remove. 

It has been said that a commission, 
suchas we have suggested, once formed, 
would, if composed of improper men, 
only serve to perpetuate bad appoint- 


ments. Our safeguard against this 
would consist in the action of enlight- 
ened public opinion, We do not be- 
lieve that any minister would dare to 
appoint a commission irrespective of 
enlightened public opinion, much less 
opposed to it; and as the commissioners 
should be all churchmen, all members 
of the Established Church, we would 
have a security in their case which 
we certainly have not in the case ofa 
prime minister, who not only never is 
selected on account of ecclesiastical 
fitness for the discharge of the duties 
devolving upon him in the disposal of 
church patronage, but who may be, 
person: ally, a man careless altog zether 
of vital religion, or a dissenter of any 
denomination, and imbued with a ran- 
corous hatred of the Church. We do 
not say that any commission, or any 
mode of appointment that could be 
imagined, must be absolutely perfect ; 
but we ask our readers to compare 
the present mode with that which we 
have suggested, and say whether the 
latter does not contain many safeguards 
not to be found in the former, and 
which entitle it to a decided prefer- 
ence ? 

Let us suppose for a moment such 
a commission as we should desire to 
see established for the Irish branch of 
the United Churches of England and 
Ireland: the Primate; the Archbishop 
of Dublin ; the two members for the 
University ; the Chief Secretary (he 
being a churchman) ; the Lord Chan- 
cellor. All these to be ex-officio mem- 
bers; the selection, in the first in- 
stance, of the two bishops to be reserv- 
ed to the Primate and the Archbishop 
of Dublin, and of the remaining lay to 
the other £x-officio members. 

Now, can it be supposed for a mo- 
ment that a commission, thus consti- 
tuted, would not much more effectually 
protect the Church against bad epis- 
copal appointments, than a minister, 
whose disposition might lead him, or 
whose exigencies might compel him, to 
employ his power for purposes of 
political convenience, and who might, 
for aught that could be predicated, be 

a Roman Catholic, a Socinian, or aJew? 

Independently of the reliance which 
might be placed upon the cha- 
racter of every individual member of 
such a commission, there would be a 
protection in their collective capacity, 
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when the unanimous vote of all would 
be necessary to ratify a nomination, 
and when, by the objection of a single 
amen such nomination would be 
prevented, and the right of appoint- 
ment, as at present, lapse to the minis- 
ter of the crown. 

It may be said that this precaution- 
ary arrangement might obstruct a good 
appointment, as well as prevent a bad 
one. We think not, in any sense that 
could really militate against its utility. 
One commissioner might consider one 
ecclesiastic better than another, when 
he came to provide for a vacancy ; 
but if, upon the whole, the individual 
agreed upon by the majority was un- 
exceptionable, “he would yield to the 
prevailing opinion rather than paralyze 
the action of the commission. The 
most that could be said in such a case 
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is, that it is possible, not probable, the 
very best man might not be nominated, 
while it is all but absolutely certain 
that a very good nomination would be 
made; and the very worst, supposing 
the commissioner refractory or une- 
manageable, would be, that the ap- 
pointment would lapse to the crown.* 

But, it may be argued, in the pre- 
sent divided state of opinion amongst 
churchmen, the High and the Low 

Church should be equally represented ; 

and this must necessarily give rise to a 
compromise th: ut might prove i injurious. 
In our judgment both sections of 
churchmen should be represented ; 
but we are also of opinion that the best 
men of both sections are most nearly 
agreed; or, at least, that the practical 
differences between them would never 
amount to anything seriously obstruc- 


* We are aware that there are those whose opinion we greatly respect, who ima- 


ine that, if unanimity were enjoined, the commission c ‘ould not work. 


The Archbi- 


shop of Dublin, it may be said, wouk } not vote for any one not favorable to the Na- 
tional Board, and thus might frustrate any nomin¢ ition in which all the other commis- 
sioners did not agree to consider an adhesion to the National Board a sine qua 
non to an episcopal appointment. We confess ourselves of a different opinion. His 
Grace may be a prejudiced and an obstinate, but he is not a dishonest man; and 
we do not believe that, as one of a commission such as we have named, he would 
postpone, or set aside all consideration of worth, learning, ability, pie ty, in fayour 
of a mere agreement with him upon the subject of National Educ ation. We are 
sure his Grace the Lord Primate would not regard a disagreement with himself 
upon that question as a disqualification for the episc opate, w here allthe other qualifi- 
cations were to be found. It would be easy to imagine speculative grounds of dis- 
sent, by reason of which juries should never be expected to agree in an unanimous 
verdict. But we know that, practically, such is not the case. Agreement may 
be said to be the general rule ; disagreement the rare exception. And so it would 
be found, we are persuaded, in the ¢ ase at present under consideration. Good 
common sense, and a sincere desire to do what was right, would, in all cases, 
lead to a good appointment. At the same time we do not say that nomination 
by two- thirds, or even by a single m: ujority, might not be allowable. Let it be 
regarded as an open question, to be determined by the commissioners themselves 
when they were duly authorised to act. In any case it would be a great improve- 
ment upon the present system. 

Suppose each commissioner were to nominate one. Let the three who might have 
the votes of all, or of two-thirds, or of a majority of the commissioners, be the 
three names submitted to the crown. 

If different men were selected by all the commissioners, then, out of that nine let 
a selection of three be made by a majority of two-thirds of the commissioners, for 
presentation to the Que en. 

Or, let each commissioner nominate three, specifying the order in which they 
are, in his judgment, entitled to a preference; and out of the twenty-seven 
thus nominated let a selection be made of allof No.1. Should only three of 
first class be nominated by all the commissioners, let their names be submitted to 
the Queen. Should more than three obtain the unanimous suffrage, let a selection 
of three be made by a majority of two-thirds, for the same purpose. 

But these are all matters of detail which might be safely left to be arranged and 

regulated by the commissioners themselves when they came to act together. They 
could hardly come to any decision which would not give us far more grounds of 
confidence than we at present possess, that none but wise and honest men would 
be elevated to the mitre. 
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tive of their practical agreement re- 
specting the fitness of men to be nomi- 
nated for the office of bishop. Wis- 
dom would require that minute pecu- 
liarities of religious profession should 
not be overmuch consulted in such no- 
mination ; nor do we believe that any 
such peculiarities would be suffered 
materially to overrule the general con- 
siderations of learning, ability, a blame- 
less and holy life, exemplary parochial 
usefulness, humility, charity, godliness, 
and Christian zeal and love ; by which, 
beyond all question, it is meet that a 
bishop should be characterised. Where 
such qualifications pre-eminently ap- 
peared, we do believe that commis- 
sioners, such as we have named (and 
we have endeavoured, in our hypothe- 
tic nomination, to provide apt repre- 
sentatives of both sections of the 
clergy), to honour them with their 
especial regard ; and that it would be 
only in cases where the suspected he- 
terodoxy was such as to endanger the 
foundations of the Church that any 
commissioner would incur the respon- 
sibility of obstructing the appointment. 
Our readers must judge for themselves, 
whether such obstruction would be an 
evil ora good. For our parts, we do 
not hesitate to say, it would be a good 
and not an evil. Extreme partymen 
would thus be excluded, and a tempe- 
rate mean observed in episcopal appoint- 
ments, which might contribute more 
than any other single cause to recon- 
cile the differences by which the Church 
is, at present, so unhappily dis- 
tracted. 

Thus we dispose of the only honest 
and sincere objections by which our 
proposal has been met. We have en- 
deavoured not to underrate their force: 
it will be with others to say how far 
they have, or have not, been satisfac- 
torily answered. 

It is, we confess, only in its connec- 
tion with some such system as we 
have endeavoured to develop, that we 
would look for any real or permanent 
good in the projects for Church exten- 
sion, which, by many, are esteemed of 
such vast importance. The spiritual 
destitution of most parts of the country 
are not overstated by Mr. Colquhoun, 
Lord Ashley, or Mr. Horsman, who, 
by their labours to remedy this crying 
evil, have been so creditably distin- 
guished. But it is our belief, that if 
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funds were this moment forthcoming 
for providing churches, glebe houses, 
and parochial or district ministers, for 
every two thousand of the population, 
it would operate no lasting benefit if 
the appointments were in careless or 
incompetent hands; and if, by an im- 
proved system of ecclesiastical regimen, 
proper overseers of the Church of God 
were not provided. 

If men continue to be appointed to 
the episcopal bench, from the secular 
and unworthy motives which too fre- 
quently influence ministers of the 
crown, and if they use their patronage, 
as too many of them may be tempted 
to do, in providing for friends and re- 
lations, the new churches will soon be 
characterised by the same neglect which 
has so often emptied the old ; and the 
spiritual destitution which was to be 
provided for by the appointment of 
miscalled pastors—pastors, who will 
fleece without feeding the sheep; of 
whom, when the people ask for bread 
they will give them a stone, or when 
they ask for a fish they will give them 
a serpent—will only be rendered more 
flagrant and deplorable. But let truly 
godly men have rule over the Church, 
who were themselves selected for their 
especial fitness, and let them be placed 
in the circumstances which we have 
indicated, in which it would be 
impossible for them not to feel that 
the appointment of a parochial or dis- 
trict minister was a deeply solemn, re- 
ligious act, and our belief is that the 
most blessed consequences might be 
expected. Our belief is that the action 
of such a ministry upon public opinion 
and sentiment, would be such as to 
beget a reverence for the Church on 
the part of the laity, which would be 
its best protection ; and that, where- 
ever any such good and holy man was 
placed, funds would be forthcoming, 
from the spontaneous liberality of the 
laity, for all good and holy purposes, 
fully adequate to the effectual attain- 
ment of all lawful ecclesiastical ob- 
jects. 

Let our readers examine for them- 
selves the localities in which such men 
have been placed, and see whether our 
statement has not been fully realised. 
Instances innumerable crowd upon us 
at present, and, if it were necessary, 
and not invidious, we could particu- 
larise them. But it is not necessary ; 
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and there are few, indeed, of those to 
whom we desire to address ourselves, 
or could hope to influence, who can 
require to be told the vast good which 
may be done by one devoted spiritual 
labourer in the vineyard of the Lord; 
or the manner in which he may be in- 
strumental in stirring up in men’s minds 
asense of their religiousresponsibilities, 
and causing them to contribute, not 
grudgingly or of necessity, from their 
abundance or even from their po- 
verty, to the promotion of religious 
ends. 

Mr. Horsman (one of the members, 
we believe, for Cockermouth) is well 
known to the British public as one who 
has laboured with zeal and perseverance 
to remedy, by a more equal distribution 
of church property, the evils arising 
from the limited funds available, in 
many instances, for parochial minis- 
trations. He gravely inculpates the 
Church Commissioners of England for 
devoting so large a portion of the 
funds at their disposal to the erection 
of episcopal palaces, and so small a 
portion to the augmentation of the 
incomes of the very needy amongst the 
parochial clergy. And in the follow- 
ing statement (which we extract from 
a speech of that honourable gentleman, 
delivered upon the 13th of July, 1847, 
and without pronouncing upon the ques- 
tion which he discusses, which would 
be beside our present purpose), the 
wretched insufficiency for the susten- 
tation of the parochial clergy, in the 
cases referred to, very strikingly ap- 
pears. The Commissioners, he tells us, 
had built, or improved, or purchased, 
the residences of eight bishops at the 
following sums :— 


. £16,111 
3,000 
3,500 
6,500 
7,000 

23,627 

28,832 

54,444 


Ripon . 
Bath and Wells . 
Exeter. 
Oxford . 
Worcester 
Gloucester 
Rochester 
Lincoln 


Total £343,014, aver- 
aging £18,000, six of them averaging 
£23,000. 


‘*In these eight dioceses there were 
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no less than 502 benefices under £100 a- 
year. Of these there were 


Under £10 a-year oe 
£10 to £20 ~ ,, ae 
£20 to £30 pa . 10 
£30 to £40 f . 18 
£40 to £50 —s—,, . 48 


Total under £50 85 

‘‘ That is to say, there were in those 
eight dioceses, where the enormous sum 
of £143,000 has been expended on episco- 
pal residences, no less than eighty-five 
clergymen of the Church of England— 
gentlemen and scholars—receiving as 
their pay less than 3s. a-day, which is 
below the wages of the masons employed 
on those buildings. Eight out of the num- 
ber were receiving as little as 13d. a-day, 
and one actually receiving 64d. And, 
strange to say, by a still more unhappy 
coincidence, the greater the parochial 
necessities of the diocese, the larger the 
episcopal outlay. In Gloucester, where 
£23,000 has been laid out, there were 
97 benefices under £100 a-year. In 
Lincoln, where £54,000 has been ex- 
pended, there were 218 benefices under 
£100 a-year. Now, a sum of £65,000 
would, by the Commissioners’ own 
tables, have raised every poor living 
(and there were no less than 1,442) to 
£200 a year, leaving an average of 
£9,000 to be expended on each palace. 
What has actually been expended in 
augmentations in those sees ?— 
Onresidences, as wehaveseen, £143,000 
On augmenting poor benefices, 5,259 
Or one twenty-eighth of the whole. 


** And when we consider that these 
pauper clergymen, as we may term 
them, are men as well born as the 
bishops—as well taught—having gone 
through the most expensive process of 
education—and that their influence de- 
pends on their maintaining the position 
of gentlemen—(on 6d. a day!!!—less 
than the earnings of their poorest 
parishioners !—it would be ludicrous if 
it were not horrible!)—I am compelled 
to ask the question once before put by 
a witty divine*—* Why is the Church of 
England to be nothing but a collection 
of beggars and bishops ?—the right re- 
verend Dives in the palace, and Lazarus 
in orders at the gate, doctored by dogs, 
and comforted by crumbs ? The same 
writer furnishes an answer in a subse- 
quent page—‘The truth is, there are but 
few men in either House of Parliament 
(ministers or any one else) who ever 


— - ny 


* The Rey. Sidney Smitb. 
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think of the happiness or comfort of the 
working clergy, or bestow one thought 
upon guarding them from the increased 
and increasing power of their encroach- 
ing masters. What is called taking care 
of the Church, is taking care of the 
bishops ; and all bills for the manage- 
ment of the clergy are left to the concoc- 
tion of men who very naturally believe 
that they are taking care of the Church 
when they are increasing their own 
power.’” 


This we cite only for the purpose 
of giving the reader one small sample 
of the wretchedly unprovided condi- 
tion of many parishes in England, and 
of the absolute necessity for some effort 
commensurate to the relief of their 
spiritual necessities. But we respect- 
fully tell Mr. Horsman that if he 
himself had the distribution of the 
revenues placed in the hands of the 
English Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
and if they were all expended in 
augmenting the poor benefices by 
providing a more adequate subsistence 
for the existing incumbents, it would 
depend altogether upon the characters 
and the efficiency of these incumbents, 
how far the promotion of spiritual 
usefulness was affected by such an 
arrangement; and, upon the single- 
mindedness and godly sincerity of the 
future patrons, how far the future 
appointments would be advantageous 
to the cause of true religion. We 
would therefore entreat that able and 
honest man, as he values true religion, 
to turn his attention seriously to this 
aspect of the question. The clergy 
are for the use of the Church; the 
Church is not for the convenience of 
the clergy. Let him seek first that 
none but men of exemplary lives shall 
be appointed to parochial charges, and 
that having been duly cared for, he 
may then direct his attention to other 
things. But by merely providing for 
the wants of the clergy, ‘without having 
previously done all that in him lies to 
provide a clergy for the wants of the 
Church, nothing solid or truly bene- 
ficial will be done. The result m: ry be 
no more than this, that the funds 
which he has procured for good men, 
may be the temptation for conferring 
them upon bad, or indifferent; and the 
old saying which was applied to the 
Church of Rome will be realised— 
“ Religio peperit divitias, et filia de- 








voravit matrem.” But let good men 
be appointed, as they would, we have 
little doubt, under the system which 
we have ventured to recommend, and 
then there would be every reason to 
expect not only the greatest amount 
of good from the judicious distribution 
of “fands for ecclesiastical purposes, 
but a vast augmentation of these funds, 
from the labours of a ministry whose 
devotedness would win for them much 
publie consideration. 

The following extract fromthe letter 
of a distinguished layman, Henr 
Kingscourt, Esq., to the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, but expresses 
the feelings of thousands of the same 
class, and proves what might be done 
towards remedying the deplorable 
neglect of former times, if only a 
proper instrumentality were provided 
by such changes as we have suggested. 
We take it fromthe concluding portion 
of the speech of Mr. Horsman, to 
which we have already directed the 
attention of our readers :— 


‘* ¢ Many of the laity, I rejoice to say, 
feel that they must act like men who are 
accountable to God for their wealth and 
social standing. The gross darkness 
which broods over many districts near 
our homes and churches they will try to 
penetrate with the light of the everlast- 
ing Gospel. Idly they dare not wait 
while time moves on, and souls are 
gathered so fast to their account—but 
they desire above all feelings to follow 
where you shal! lead—they feel that 
every measure they propose would be 
doubly efficacious if it shall have, from 
the heads of the Church, something 
better than acold approval. Wetender 
to you in this cause our active services, 
our worldly substance, the time of our 
busy citizens, the name and far-reaching 
influence of our higher gentry. Let me 
entreat you to accept our offer, or give 
us in return what we will most thank- 
fully accept at your hands—some more 
comprehensive scheme which shall make 
the Church’s teaching co-extensive with 
the people’s wants.’ 

‘* He adds again—‘ The responsibility 
of the state of things I have described 
rests somewhere—it rests in a measure 
on all who can do something—it presses 
heavily on those who can do most. My 
Lord, I do but give utterance to the 
thoughts of ten thousand bosoms when 
I tell. you, looking at the place you fill, 
the resources within your reach, ‘and the 
present temper of our public men, that 
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immensely more might be done in this 
direction by the heads of the Church, 
if they had the heart to do it.” 


Such we believe to be merely a sam- 
ple of the readiness with which able, 
and honest, and wealthy laymen are in 
vast numbers willing to devote them- 
selves and their worldly substance to 
the restoring the decayed, and peopling 
the desolate places in our spiritual 
Sion, if only proper encouragement 
were given them, or reasonable hopes 
held out, that their labours and their 
sacrifices would be attended by any 
lasting advantage. Let us now pre- 
sent a picture of some portions of the 
English Church, in which few will 
deny that some reform is required. 
The following we take from a speech 
of Mr. Horsman, “on the bill for the 
separation of the episcopal from the 
common fund,” delivered in the House 
of Commons upon the 4th of April, 
1848 :— 


‘“‘T have a return of seventy-five 
parishes within ten or twelve miles of 
Lincoln, almost every one of which has 
been personally visited, and regarding 
which I am furnished with the most mi- 
nute details. I will give the House a 
mere summary of the result of this in- 
quiry. In the whole seventy-five parishes 
there are only thirty resident incum- 
bents and twelve resident curates, and 
there are thirty-four of them without a 
clergyman of any kind resident in their 
boundaries. In eight cases the officiat- 
ing clergyman lives at Lincoln, either 
in consequence of connexion with the 
cathedral, or some other cause. In 
twenty-two cases the minister who offi- 
ciates on the Sundays lives in some more 
or less distant parish. Of the seventy- 
five livings, forty-four are held in plura- 
lity, forty-five are held by non-resident 
ministers, forty-two are without any 


parsonage-house, and _ sixty have 
only one service in the day. Let 
it not be said that these cases of 


plurality and non-residence are provided 
for by act of parliament, for I have de- 
tails to show that many of them are in 
violation of the act; that in some cases 
appointments in plurality have taken 
place since the passing of the act; that 
in others licences for non-residence have 
been granted; and that in other cases 

the diocesan might have compelled the 
building of parsonage-houses and resi- 
dences, but has not done so. So much 
had this evil 








struck the Bishop of 
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Lincoln hiniself, that some time ago he 
published a very admirable charge on 
that subject, in which he says :— 

*** Tam determined to enforce the pro- 
visions of the act. I am satisfied that no 
single cause has contributed more to the 
prevalence of dissent, in this diocese, 
than the too frequent practice of having 
only one service on the Sunday. When 
the parishioners see that a resident 
clergyman, having the care of a single 
church, opens it only once on the Lord’s 
day, the impression naturally made on 
their minds is, that he is more desirous 
of consulting his own ease than of pro- 
moting their spiritual welfare, and that 
they should be disposed to turn to any 
teacher who professes to supply them 
with the spiritual food for which they 
hunger.’ 

‘*T am very sorry to find that expe- 
rience does not show that direction to 
have been acted on, for it is impossi- 
ble to conceive any district in a state of 
greater neglect than that immediately 
around the parishes Ihave referred to. 
I will not go minutely into the state of 
the clergy themselves. I could show 
their poverty, their privations, their suf- 
ferings; I could show cases that have 
occurred where it would not be too 
much to say that clergymen have died 
in a state of destitution bordering on 
starvation ; I could show from the let- 
ters of gentlemen of the highest charac- 
ter, resident in those districts, that 
there could not be a more harrowing 
tale than the sufferings of these clergy. 
Instead of that, I prefer placing the 
matter in another point of view: I will 
show the labours they undertake, the 
exertions they make to live, the manner 
in which one portion of the clergy ne- 
glects its duty, while another under- 
takes, J will not say performs, more 
than its share. One of the latter class 
made recently the following state- 
ment :— 

*** The rector of a rich living in my 
neighbourhood (it was sixteen miles off) 
had taken his family to the water-side. 
He sent his groom to me to know if I 
could take his duty at half past ten next 
Sunday morning. I said no: I was en- 
gaged at that hour, but that I would 
take it at twelve. 

‘** There being no one else at hand, 
twelve o'clock was fixed accordingly ; 
and the distant parishioners of this rich 
rector, who came to church at the usual 

hour, found, to their surprise, that they 
would have to wait an hour and three- 
quarters before the service commenced. 
At half-past seven in the morning the 
clergyman who had been applied to left 
home on his pony to do duty at his own 
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church, which was sixteen miles away. 
The service began at ten; he got through 
it as quickly as possible, gave a short 
sermon, and then galloped off to the 
church of the rich rector, where, by 
dint of hard riding, he arrived just in 
time to do duty there, at twenty minutes 
after twelve. Here he got through the 
service again as rapidly as possible, and 
then galloped away other fifteen miles 
across the country to do duty for another 
incumbent, who was ill. The service 
there was at three; he went through 
the duty, and then galloped ten miles 
back, ‘arriving late at his own parish 
church, where a small congregation was 
waiting, anxious to know whether the 
parson was coming to give them a ser- 
vice or not. It is easy to suppose the 
state of fatigue in which this clergyman 
must have returned home late at night. 
This he did on eight successive Sundays 
in the dog-days. But he stated that he 
had even done harder work than that. 
He said— 

*** One day when Mr. M., who is very 
fond of shooting, had gone to the moors 
in the month of August, and his neigh- 
bour, Mr. C., had yone to the lakes, in 
consequence of the death of his brother, 
one of these gentlemen sent to ask me to 
take his duty. I replied that it was im- 
possible. ‘* Master, sir (said his groom, 
who had brought the message) will be 
very sorry to hear that, for he is sadly 
confused what to do.” I said, ‘* Well, 
then, tell him if he will send me one of his 
hunters to meet me at Lincoln, I will 
try to take the service for him at six in 
the evening.” ’ 

** It was agreed upon that the matter 
should be so arranged. On the Sunday 
the clergyman started on his pony and 
rode to his first parish, fifteen miles off, 
where the service was at half-past ten. 
He had two parishes of his own; the 
second was two miles from the first, but 
he managed to take the service there at 
one. The parish of Mr. C., for whom 
he had also to do duty, was not far off, 
and he managed to arrive there in time 
for the service at half-past three. 

*** Then,’ he continued, ‘1 rode as 
hard as I could gallop to Lincoln, where 
I found a splendid mare waiting. I shut 
up my own pony in the stable, and gal- 
loped ten miles to Mr. M.’s parish, which 
I reached at six. This 1 continued to do 
for three Sundays inthe month of August, 
and to make matters worse, on one of 
those 1 was overtaken and drenched by 
an autumnal thunder-storm.’” 


Now is this a state of things that 
should be any longer endured by any 
churchman having a spark of religious 














feeling? Is this a state of things in 
which any one can rejoice, but the 
enemies of the Church, and the 
enemies of true religion? The in- 
fidel may rejoice in it, because it 
threatens the overthrow of Chris- 
tianity. The dissenter may rejoice in 
it, because it is the very soil in which 
he thrives and fattens ; although we 
doubt not there are many of that body 
who would deplore such a lamentable 
exhibition of pastoral neglect and 
recklessness as an unmitigated evil. 
But who that loves the Church, and 
wishes her prosperity, can fail to re- 
gard the state of things above indicated 
not only as a blot and a stain upon the 
establishment, but as an evil which, if 
not remedied, must sooner or later 
bring it to the ground ? 

And in what should the remedy con- 
sist? Not surely in merely taking 
from the one clergyman who was over- 
paid and under-worked, and giving it 
to the other who was over-worked and 
under-paid. The condition, in all ex- 
ternal circumstances, of these minis- 
ters may be reversed, and yet no real 
good effected. No; the remedy must 
consist in such a change of system as 
would be sure to place God-fearing 
men in their respective localities—men 
who would perform all they under- 
took, and who would not undertake 
what they could not perform ; for we 
confess we have scarcely less respect 
for the man who abandoned his pa- 
rishioners for grouse-shooting without 
making any adequate provision for 
their spiritual wants, than for the man 
who galloped so many miles for the 
purpose of galloping through the 
liturgy to so many neglected and long- 
expecting congregations, in order that 
he, and his friend for whom he acted, 
might escape any censure for neglect, 
by giving to those to whom they were 
appointed to minister, the name instead 
of the reality of divine service. 

“How beautiful upon the moun- 
tains are the feet of him that bringeth 
glad tidings!” Could that be said of 
the panting pastor who flings himself 
from a jaded horse, for the purpose of 
reading against time the church ser- 
vice to a crowd who are thirsting for 
the divine word; and who hurries from 
them while yet their appetite is keen 
for the spiritual good upon which their 
souls might thrive, only to go through 
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a similar mockery to others in a dis- 
tant place, who had been well nigh 
tired out expecting his arrival ? 

Surely Mr. Horsman cannot sup- 
pose that any re-distribution of church 
revenues, or any augmentation of them, 
could remedy evils like these, while 
church patronage in the highest 
places is administered as it is at pre- 
sent, and while there is no security, 
but that which rests upon the confidence 
which we may place in a prime minis- 
ter, that the overseers of the Church 
shall be themselves good and holy men, 
who will eschew personal attachments 
and family partialities in making their 
parochial appointments. 

We do earnestly entreat Mr. Hors- 
man to bestow the zeal and the ability 
by which he is so creditably charac- 
terised, upon this part of the question ; 
and to act henceforth under the per- 
suasion that no amount of church 
extension, and no re-distribution of 
church funds, can operate any lasting 
benefit, unless accompanied by such a 
reform in the system of church pa- 
tronage as may enable the worth, and 
the learning, and the ability of the 
clergy to find their proper level, and 
secure men who may truly be called 
Christian pastors to Christian congre- 

ations. 

The following, which we extract 
from the pamphlet of “ A Beneficed 
Clergyman,”* just published, does not 
overstate the evils of the present sys- 
tem, as it exists in Lreland :— 


‘© We have had occasionally in Ire- 
land bishops of abounding zeal, of ex- 
emplary piety, of singular discretion ; 
and yet we never had one (there may, 
perhaps, have been one), always except- 
ing his Grace, the present Primate, who 
has not been justly chargeable with pri- 
vate partiality in the distribution of his 
preferments. The wrongs inflicted on 
the clergy, in this respect, have been 
cruel and disheartening, and I will be 
bold to say, that so long as human na- 
ture continues as it is, we can enjoy no 
rational security, under the existing 
state of things, against the prevalence 
of the evil; and for the following rea- 
sons :— 
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**], A bishop is not so amenable to 
public opinion asa minister of the crown : 
he suffers no loss of favour or influence, 
pays no penalty whatever, seldom en- 
counters, from many causes, a remon- 
strance for his abuse of patronage. 

‘**2. He does not differ from other men 
in the temptations to which he is ex- 
posed, to make the most of his uncer- 
tain and short-lived opportunities, to 
provide, at the expense of fair claimants, 
for his own relations and friends. 

«3. He is exposed to the temptation 
of yielding to unfair prejudices against 
individuals, because they do not belong 
to some favoured school of theology. 

‘*4, He is, above all men, exposed 
to the evil of interested misrepresenta- 
tions and designing flattery, from the 
separate position in which his high office 
places him; and it is idle to suppose 
that any one, whose acts usually pass 
unquestioned, will judge as cautiously 
of the representations made him, as 
when under the same apprehension and 
control as other men. 

‘** 5, He is often called on to dispense 
his patronage before a full acquaintance 
with his diocese enables him to make an 
unexceptionable selection. 

“© 6, At the risk of repetition, I must 
dwell upon the fact, that a bishop is 
more irresponsible than other men, for 
while the highest servant under the 
crown may be called on to justify his 
appointments, and sometimes to recall 
them, a bishop may decline to offer any 
vindication of his acts, except the alle- 
gation that he has satisfied his own con- 
science. 

‘** Such, from the nature of the circum- 
stances, are the reasons why we possess 
but a slender security against the abuse 
of episcopal patronage; but, my lord, 
a case for imposing some lawful re- 
straint on the exercise of a bishop’s 
discretion, would not seem fully made 
out from certain abstract arguments 
derived from the infirmities of our com- 
mon nature; and we might seem, there- 
fore, obliged, before proposing a remedy, 
to produce some examples to justify the 
theory I advance. If, my lord, I ab- 
stain for the present, from bringing for- 
ward, by name, many flagrant instances 
of partiality or crying wrong, it is not 
because I have not ample materials at 
hand. I am restrained by a far different 
cause ; and though I freely admit the 
stirrings, in my mind, of a grieved and 
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angry spirit, and though I know that 
the interests of a great and sacred cause 
are at stake, [ cannot overcome my re- 
luctance to wound the feelings of indi- 
viduals, nor will any one, aware of the 
manner in which episcopal patronage 
has been administered in Ireland, need 
examples. It is not long since that an 
English newspaper directed attention 
to the fact, that almost all the arch- 
deaconries in Ireland were filled by the 
sons or other near relatives of bishops. 
The list of church dignitaries, given in 
any ofdinary almanac, will attest the 
fact ; but the writer in the Times would 
have given more point and accuracy to 
his statement if he had added, ‘ arch- 
deaconries where the income is considera- 
ble.” It is that plain determination of 
bishops to dispose of preferments on 
private grounds, which actually renders 
them jealous and uneasy at the zeal and 
popularity of the most efficient of their 
clergy.” 


This writer sees the evil clearly 
enough, but he does not see the 
remedy. He recommends the revival 
of diocesan chapters as the standing 
councils of the bishops; a remedy 
which for many reasons we deem ut- 
terly insufficient, as long as nothing is 
done to provide for the better appoint- 
ment of the bishops themselves. 

No one more than Mr. Colquhoun, 
the late member for Newcastle, has 
deserved the gratitude of every well- 
wisher of the Church for the earnest- 
ness and ability with which he has de- 
voted himself both in and out of par- 
liament to projects for its spiritual 
benefit. Delicate health has compelled 
him to absent himself from the scene 
of his senatorial labours for a season ; 
and we rejoice to learn that the time 
is approaching when he may, under 
Providence, be enabled to resume 
them again. We have before us a 
pamphlet of his entitled, “ A Plan of 
Church Extension, submitted to the 
Right Honourable Lord John Russell, 
by a deputation, in March, 1848, with 
Remarks,” &c. &c., in which, as far as 
the financial questions relating to 
church extension are concerned, much 
most valuable information is contained. 
It will not interfere with, on the con- 
trary it may encourage, efforts for 
those invernal reforms upon which we 
are chiefly bent, if we show our 
readers, from Mr. Colquhoun’s lucid 
statements, the means which the 


Church possesses, within itself, of 
making provision for clerical ministra- 
tions in long-neglected districts where 
myriads have hitherto been “ perishing 
for lack of knowledge.” We have 
not space to go into the details by 
which the following result bas been 
arrivedat. But they are such as have 
satisfied us, and must, we think, satisfy 
any reasonable man :— 


** There is no doubt, therefore, that 
the increased income from episcopal pro- 
perty would, under a better system, be 
large. If we apply to episcopal pro- 
perty the same principle of calculation 
which is applicable to the prebendal es- 
tates, the £160,000 per annum given in 
the report as their income, would repre- 
sent an actual value of £640,000 per 
annum, producing, under an altered 
system of management, an actual avail- 
able income of £320,000 per annum. 
It would be quite indefensible, that, 
when we need all the income that the 
Church can yield, we should throw 
away wantonly a yearly income of above 
£150,000 per annum; an income which 
would endow 1,500 clergymen with £100 
per annum, supply pastors to 1,500 
parishes, and be the instrument of giv- 
ing instruction to three or four millions 
of people.” 


Such are the uses to which, by im- 
proved management, what may be 
called dormant episcopal revenues 
might be applied. Of the loss of pro- 
perty by the present management of 
the estates of chapters, Mr. Colqu- 
houn thus writes :— 


“*}. In the first place, the corporate 
property of the chapters has been left 
by the late Acts of Parliament in the 
same anomalous position as that of the 
bishops. The estates of the chapters 
are still managed by them, as by an in- 
dependent body. They are still subject 
to the evils of fines, and to the waste 
which fines must always occasion, when 
paid to a party who has a passing in- 
terest in the property. The conse- 
quence is (as in the case of the bishop), 
that the intentions of parliament are 
defeated. Parliament intended (if I 
rightly conjecture) to give to the mem- 
bers of chapters a fixed income. Their 
income varies, and may rise to a large 
amount from the falling-in of fines. 
Parliament designed that this large pro- 
perty should be administered so as first 
to supply the chapter ; secondly, to yield 
a large surplus for the pressing wants 
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of the Church. The system of fines (as 
we need not again repeat) stops the im- 
provement of the land, and makes the 
surplus dwindle away. The Church- 
Revenue Commissioners have stated the 
cathedral corporate property to yield 
£200,000 a-year. It may be estimated 
that, if dealt with upon the improved 
system, that income would be doubled. 
Here again we may set down an income 
of £200,000 a-year as lost to the Church. 
Are we wrong in urging your lordship 
to a prompt revision of this? The 
yearly income of the Church now ab- 
stracted, without benefit to any branch 
of it, stands thus on the most moderate 
estimate :— 
Episcopal property, say £150,000 
Chapter property, say £200,000 
£350,000 per an. 
A supply for 3,500 clergymen, 3,500 
parishes, and 7 or 8,000,000 of people, 
irrationally lost. 

**2. But there is another view to be 
taken of cathedrals. Their dignities 
are often regarded as the rewards of 
learned men, or the retreats for those 
who have spent their lives in the service 
of the Church. The fact is, that they 
are nothing of the kind. They are held 
in almost all cases by clergymen who 
possess large parochial benefices. The 
misfortune is, that they are given to in- 
cumbents with large incomes, instead of 
being annexed (as they ought to be) to 
large parishes which have no income at 
all. But at all events, if the cathedral 
revenues are to be given to working 
clergy, let them be given to those who 
do hard work without pay, instead of 
being handed over to swell the incomes 
of those who are now well paid. This 
abuse should not continue. If any of 
our cathedral dignities are kept as re- 
wards for learning, and retreats for 
age (and were these calmer times, such 
an object is greatly to be desired), let 
some scheme be devised by which they 
may be really reserved for these pur- 
poses, and not thrown away, as they 
too often are, as the prizes of family 
and political interest. Here is another 
evil which calls for correction.” 


Much, surely, might be done were 
these funds made fully available for the 
pressing spiritual exigencies of the 
country. And that these are great 
and increasing cannot be denied by 
any who consider the small increase 
which has taken place in the body of 
the working clergy within the last cen- 
tury, compared with the vast increase 
which has taken place in the popula- 


tion at large. How touching and 
truthful are the following words of 
Mr. Colquhoun :— 


‘* IT do not now speak of the want of 
new churches: I speak of that which is 
more important, the want of pastors ; of 
men who will tread the lanes and alleys 
of our cities, dive into the cellars, and 
garrets, and hovels of the poor. Take 
them from what class you will, pay 
them as scantily as you may, but let us 
have them, and have them now. But 
who is to feed them? I do not say 
what the State should do. ‘There is a 
previous question which your lordship 
will feel must be settled. ‘The Church 
must first do all she can. Has she 
funds which can be turned to use? She 
should employ them. Is there a part 
of her property which can yield an in- 
come now wanted? Let it go to the 
wants of the people. Are there any of 
her clergy who live in affluent ease? 
Their superfluity should be applied to 
feed the hard-working pastor. These 
changes are reasonable, essential; no 
time should be lost in making them. 
Till they are made, the public mind will 
not be satisfied, nor ought it. The 
State is not fairly treated, and still less 
the Church: the authorities in both 
(pardon me this freedom) have not done 
their duty. 

**If lam asked why I press this on 
your lordship, it is not because we fear 
any indisposition in the country to these 
reforms. The country is ready for 
them; nay, is impatient. Nor do we 
fear the opposition of parliament. The 
reception given in the House of Com- 
mons to Mr. Horsman’s motions on this 
subject, is a proof of its favourable dis- 
position.” 


And that no remedy, short of the 
life-giving Gospel, can ever be effec- 
tual as the corrective of such a state 
of things, Mr. Colquhoun boldly af- 
firms, and in words to which it would 
be well, indeed, if our statesmen and 
politicians gave good ‘heed :— 


‘* Many remedies have been suggested 
for this condition of things ; some have 
been tried, but certainly not with sue- 
cess. Scientific lectures, Mechanics’ 
Institutes, education of a secular kind, 
are not found to reach the evil. Iam 
far from saying that they are without 
use ; they have partial results, but not 
one of them (however favourable the 
circumstances) has been able to touch 
the root of the mischief, or to change 
the general habits of the people. The 
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more coarse and depraved these are, 
and therefore the more needing change, 
the less have they been affected by these 
remedies, and for a plain reason. The 
knowledge which interests the intelli- 
gent, has no attractions for the sensual, 
and the expedients which improve the 
moral artisan, never approach the de- 
praved. But take the specifics at their 
best, they fail; for where, as in Prussia 
or France, secular education has been 
long in progress, the results, as we now 
read them in the pages of a very trou- 
bled history, are to give the people de- 
sires which disturb, but do not improve, 
mankind, and to throw open their minds 
to the wild visions of the Communist, 
thereby diverting them from the stern 
but wholesome order of our social life. 
** On the other hand, a very different 
system has been tried in this country, 
and under such variety of circumstances 
that we may fairly take the result as 
conclusive. Districts have been sub- 
jected to it, with every diversity of 
occupation, rural, manufacturing, and 
trading, where the population is most 
dense, the ignorance the deepest, and 
the habits most depraved. Yet, in these 


places, the worst parts of the east of 


London, the collieries of the north, the 
mining districts of the west, the potte- 
ries of Staffordshire, among the chin 
nies and factories of Warwickshire and 
Lancashire, clergymen have been fixed 
without any advantage of wealth or 
local influence, without any means but 
the power of kindness and moral sua- 
sion; with no encouragement but the 
response which affection always draws 
from the human heart. And, after a 
few years of patient labour, in which 
they ‘have ts 1ught and visite: d the people, 

and dealt with them man by man, re- 
sults have appeared, palpable to all. 
Habits have been altered, characters 
reclaimed, manners softened, vices 
checked! and there have followed these 
palpable signs: churches have arisen 
where churches were unknown, and have 
been attended by thousands; schools 
have been raised, often out of the gifts 
of the poor ; childre on have been tz wught, 
vicious parents through them have been 
made moral; reading-rooms have been 
opened, savings’ banks established, sick 
clubs formed, relief for sickness and 
poverty offered, where body and mind 
had been alike uncared for. , hese are 
the facts; and this remedy, by a test 
which we may now pronounce decisive, 
has been found effectual. I would not 
depreciate other plans, but every prac- 
tical statesman who observes the condi- 


tion of the people and the prospects of 


the country, will lose no time in turning 
to this. Where so many hazards sur- 


round us—where the pressure of num. 
bers, of want, of failing trade, grows 
upon us, it would seem the veriest mad- 
ness to throw aside the only instrument 
which has been found effectual in re- 
claiming a vicious people, and turning 
them from tumult to order.” 


But much as we value every means 
by which income might be made law- 
fully available for providing new mi- 
nisters, we hold it to be quite subor- 
dinate to those reforms which we 
would be glad to see introduced in the 
whole system of church patronage as 
at present administered both by the 
government and the bishops. Unless 
that be changed, in the manner we have 
suggested, we see no prospect of any 
lasting improvement. 

It will be said that our plan pro- 
fesses to deal only with the patronage 
of the crown and the bishops ; and it 
is true we only propose at present to 
go so far. We have no intention 
whatever of meddling with private 
property, and shall be well content to 
try our experiment, leaving the pa- 
tronage in the hands of private indi- 
viduals as we find it. Our desire is 
to put the Church, as far as it is prac- 
ticable to do so, into good working 
order, and enable all men to see what 
may be done through its instrumen- 
tality, when well and wisely adminis. 
tered. The instances, thank God! are 
not a few in which this may be seen 
at present, where it has been ordered 
by a gracious Providence, that indi- 
viduals, filled by a holy zeal, should 
have been appointed to _ parochial 
cures. ‘There may be seen the action 
of our beautiful services upon the 
characters of individuals, raising and 
elevating them to the height of piety 
to which it aspires, and stimulating 
them to those works of charity and 
usefulness by which whole districts are 
civilised ; and those who had long sat 
in darkness and the shadow of death 
are cheered by the blessed light of the 
Gospel. Let all who have had oppor- 
tunities of witnessing what has been 
done, and is doing, by the Dean of 
Cork, by Dr. Martin, by the Rev. 
Henry Woodward, by the Hon. and 
Rev. Charles Boyle Bernard, by the 
Rev. Andrew Mé Creight, by the Rev. 
Denis Browne, and many others who 
might be named as burning and 
shining lights in this their day, say 
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what the effect would be if ministers 
such as these, whose merits are so con- 
spicuous (and our Church abounds 
with them), were generally selected 
to fill the office of pastors where their 
services might be most useful. But 
how often, as matters now stand, are 
they passed by, and government or 
episcopal patronage extended to 
others, whose claims are merely per- 
sonal or political, and who possess 
neither the inclination nor the ability 
to discharge their sacred duties, as 
those duties should ever be discharged ? 
Is not this the cause why churches 
are so often empty? Is not this the 
cause why dissent has increased so 
much? Is not this the cause why mul- 
titudes, who might otherwise be feed- 
ing upon the bread of life, are now 
“‘perishing for lack of knowledge ?” 
But if the rule were that none but 
good men were appointed (which 
would, we think, be a direct result of 
the adoption of our proposal), how 
different would the aspect of society 
be in many neglected places; whole 
tracts, at present abandoned to irre- 
ligion and profaneness, would speedily 
put on a new appearance under the 
ministration of men who regarded not 
gain as godliness, but to whom godli- 
ness was gain. Even the most hard- 
ened and irreclaimable would be 
wrought upon by those who sought not 
their's but them. ‘ The wilderness and 
the solitary place would be glad for 
them, and the desert would rejoice 
and blossom as the rose.” 

Nor would such favoured localities 
fail to exhibit a zeal for the propagation 
of Christian knowledge, which would 
soon be felt beyond their own limits. 
Soon would be manifested a readiness 
to contribute, of their worldly means, 
to every work of charity or useful- 
ness by which God's glory might be 
promoted. If the blessing of God 
were thus upon the Church, but little 
of state assistance would be required 
for any wisely-devised projects of 
church extension. We object not 
to—on the contrary, we cordially ap- 
prove of—Mr. Colquhoun’s financial 
reforms. It is but right that the 
most should be made of church pro- 
perty for church purposes, and that 
its dormant powers should be called 
into action, for the purpose of spread- 
ing the religion which it is established 
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to teach. But it is our belief that vo- 
luntary benevolence, if called into 
action by such a ministry as the 
country would be sure to have were 
our proposals agreed to, would be 
more than sufficient to answer all le- 
gitimate requirements. We would, 
therefore, begin with the reforms 
which we desiderate—reforms in the 
mode of episcopal and parochial ap- 
pointments ; and we would be content 
to begin with them in poverty, with a 
certainty that in proportion as_ the 
Church became affluent in piety, it 
would also become affluent in all those 
good things by which piety is best 
cherished and sustained :—whereas, 
to begin with the other, and to think 
that all is done when a sufficient num- 
ber of churches are endowed, and a 
sufficient number of endowments pro- 
vided for the officiating clergy, trust- 
ing to the chances, as they at present 
exist, for good appointments, this 
would be, we think, to build upon 
sand; it would be to regard the 
meat as more than the life, and the 
raiment as more than the body; and 
while all care might be bestowed upon 
the structure of the edifice, but little 
would be expended upon making a 
proper provision for the spiritual well- 
being of the worshippers by whom it 
was to be filled. 

If we could only once succeed in 
taking the Church out of the cor- 
ruption in which it has been im- 
mired, we would have no fear for 
its extension or its stability. It is 
founded upon the Rock of Ages— 
it beams with evangelic truth. It 
possesses, we verily believe, at the 
present moment, a body of clergy, 
who, for learning, for ability, for piety, 
for godly zeal, have no_ superiors. 
Never was a Christian institute richer 
in all that constitutes true spiritual 
riches. And all that we desire is, 
that the most should be made of its 
treasures in worth and in wisdom; 
and that its best men should have 
some fair chance of being selected to 
fill its highest places ; which they 
would, we think, have, were the very 
few and simple changes made which 
we have suggested. 

Nor is it to be overlooked, in con- 
sidering the various proposals which 
are at present before the public for 
effecting the same object, that that 
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should command a preference which 
contains the fewest elements of discord ; 
provided it is agreed on all hands that 
it is preferable to the system which at 
present prevails, 

We observe, in the appendix to Mr. 
Colquhoun’s valuable pamphlet, that 
he alludes to various objections to dif- 
ferent portions of his scheme, which, 
we confess, we do not entertain, but 
which would cause a vast amount of 
hostility to it, and greatly interfere 
with its adoption. Now, amongst 
such objectors, it is probable that not 
one could be found who would seri- 
ously object to our proposals for the 
better securing of good appointments ; 
or hesitate to admit that, by their 
adoption, very grave abuses would be 
corrected. 

At all events, it would be admitted, 
that such a course would be a step in 
the right direction, after which it 
would be quite time enough to consi- 
der whether something further might 
not be done. 

Nor is it to be omitted that time 
presses, and that something prompt 
and vigorous must soon be done, if 
the establishment is to be preserved. 
The Church, at present under the 
control and man: wgement of the 
state, is like Sampson in the hands of 
the Philistines; its energies turned to 
its own destruction by taskmasters 
who are themselves so blind as not to 
see, not only the high purposes of 
state which it might subserve, if well 
administered, but “that the ruin which 
must come upon it by maladministra- 
tion will inevitably involve their own. 
Let, therefore, all good and honest 
men, who really love our venerable 
Church, boldly come to the rescue. 
Let no professions, no plausibilities of 
mere statesmen, who desire to retain 
its patronage in their hands, divert 
them from their holy purpose. The 
voice of the prime minister “ may be 
Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the 
hands of Esau.” Within our memory 
but one prime minister has existed 
who did not suffer secular considera- 
tions to prevail in his church appoint- 
ments. Honoured be the name of 
Spencer Percival, not the less a faith- 
ful servant of his king, and fervent 
lover of his country, because he was a 
God-fearing and single. minded Chris- 
tian. But before him, or after him, 
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we know of no one who did not pros- 
titute church patronage to party pur- 
poses, or regard it in any other light 
than a convenient instrumentality for 
the attainment of parliamentary ob- 
jects. We would, therefore, get rid 
of this profanation, by transferring 
this patronage to other hands, and 
placing the disposal of it under regu- 
lations which would render it difficult 
for any body of functionaries such as 
would be appointed to make of it an 
improper use. 

Can any one who is not wilfully 
blind a to see “the signs of the 
times?” Can he fail to see the avidity 
with which defects in the Church are 
pointed out, not that they may be cor- 
rected, but that i¢ may be destroyed ? 
Can he fail to see how fiercely it is 
assailed in the House of Commons, 
and how feebly it is defended: its as- 
sailants, unscrupulous, determined, 
energetic, impelled by a ruthless 
he tred, and checked by no considera- 
tion of truth or justice : its friends, 
timid and hesitating in their defence, 
assuming the tone rather of apologists 
of error, than maintainers of the 
truth, and compromising its cause by 
their coldness and their feebleness, 
even more than they vindicate it by 
their learning or their ability. 

Even while we write, Mr. Roebuck 
is professing, upon the hustings at 
Sheffield, that he goes into parliament 
with the determined purpose of de- 
stroying, root and branch, if he can, 
the Irish branch of the Established 
Church. And what are his grounds ? 
Because the property of the Church 
belongs not to the clergy alone, but to 
the body of church communicants! 
And if the communicants are silly 
enough to think that a clergyman is 
necessary in order that they may com- 
municate, what should prevent them 
from conferring the endowments on 
him ? 

But this senator, who may be con- 
sidered a visible exponent of the spirit 
of the age, would take the endow- 
ments from both the clergy and the 
communicants, in order to confer them 
upon those who are not communicants, 
who hate both clergy and communi- 
cants, and desire nothing so heartily as 
an opportunity for their common exter- 
mination. This would not be robbing 
Peter to pay Paul; it would be rob- 
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bing both Peter and Paul to pay 
SOMEBODY, no great friend of theirs— 
whom he, Mr. Roebuck, might very 
properly regard as his own master. 

And such is the state of things in 

parliament! And such are the men 
who now exercise a potent voice in 
ublic affairs! while the clergy are 
excluded, by act of parliament, from 
having any voice in transactions by 
which their very existence may be 
compromised, or from bringing to 
bear their learning and ability upon 
questions involving not only property, 
but morality, which no men should be 
better fitted to discuss than they! 

Yes, we repeat it, it is monstrous 
that the clergy should be prohibited 
from occupying seats in the House of 
Commons. There are those who, 
feeling the position in which the 
Church is placed by this most inju- 
rious act, desire the renewal of the 
convocation. But we confess we have 
no sympathy with them upon that 
point. We hold that such a conven- 
tion of ecclesiastics is unsuited to the 
present time. We are sure it never 
would be conceded. ‘Those who look 
for it are like children crying for 
the moon. It would be a mere 
bootless waste of energy; what they 
ask for would not be granted ; and if 
granted, in the present state and tem- 
per of the Church, would be produc- 
tive of evil rather than good. We 
shall not at present pursue this part 
of the subject further. We know 
that many wise and good men differ 
from us. But the proposition is one 
which we have deeply pondered ; and 
our convictions are, we believe, unal- 
terable, both as to its impracticability 
and its danger. 

Let us, however, by all means, have, 
in the Commons House of Parliament, 
some one or two of the clerical body 
who may “ meet our enemies in the 
gate.” We do not ask that the clergy 
should, as such, be represented, but 
we ask that they should be eligible as 
representatives, should any constituen- 
cies desire to elect them. This, we 
know, would not suit the parliamentary 
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tactics of Joseph Hume. This, we 
know, would not be very palatable to 
Mr. Roebuck. There are men at 
present excluded from parliament by 
reason of their profession, before 
whom these worthies would not venture 
to hazard the statements they now 
make, without rebuke, before the law- 
makers of England. But on that very 
account they ought to be there; if 
the only effect of their presence upon 
the defamers of their Church in that 
honourable house skould be, that a 
protection would be found in their 
cowardice against their malignity, 
which never could be looked for in 
more creditable considerations.* 

Again and again we entreat Mr. 
Horsman to take up this subject, in 
its length and its breadth. It is one 
which will worthily task all his ener- 
gies, and upon which, if he pursue 
it steadily, he may depend upon a de- 
gree of support and sympathy that will 
carry him triumphantly to the accom- 
plishment of his object. All other re- 
forms are inconsiderable which leaves 
the great evil untouched of patronage 
so grossly abused. Improve the finan- 
cial condition of the Church as you 
may, and while this remains unre- 
dressed, you are but decking and 
adorning the victim for the sacrifice. 
All financial reforms imply a state of 
things very different from the present. 
They are excellent, as food, where the 
system is in a healthy condition ; but 
where it has been brought low by 
disease, other treatment, of an anti- 
phlogistic character, will be required 
before it can be restored to a state in 
which it would be advantageous to ad- 
minister, or even safe to take it. 

Whoever undertakes the task of 
initiating the measures which we pro- 
pose, must calculate upon encounter- 
ing great opposition, and meeting 
many lets and hinderances even from 
those from whom they might be little 
apprehended. It is because we believe 
Mr. Horsman to be a man who will 
“count his cost,” that we rely upon 
him as one who will not be deterred 
by apparently formidable obstacles 


* In our first number, published more than sixteen years ago, we discussed the 


question of the admissibility of the clergy to seats in parliament. 


The subject is 


treated in the form of a dialogue, and the objections are, we think, put as strongly 
as they are likely, by any opponents, to be entertained. 
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from persevering steadily ina righteous 
cause, when a great end is to be at- 
tained. He has, hitherto, exhibited 
an energy and a perseverance in the 
financial reforms which it has been 
his object to effect, such as afford a 
good pledge of the courage and deter- 
mination by which he would be cha- 
racterised, if he once undertook what 
we believe to be immeasurably more 
important. And let him have no fears 
that hq would long want support. The 
public mind is beginning to be wide 
awake to the enormous abuses which 
it is our object to correct. The most 
enlightened churchmen see, with pain, 
the deplorable evils which obstruct 
the usefulness of our establishment, 
and which must, if not corrected, peril 
its very existence ; and we have very 
little doubt that many of them would 
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hail with joy any prospect of effecting 
the safe and the salutary changes 
which we have proposed. These they 
would be wise enough to compare, 
not with any favourite measures of 
their own, the accomplishment of 
which might not be so easy, but with 
the state of bondage in which the 
Church is at present held by the first 
minister of the crown, and the jeo- 
pardy in which it would be placed 
should that minister happen to be (an 
event by no means improbab le) its de- 
termined enemy. They might, there- 
fore, consistently, and they would, we 
are persuaded, willingly, aid and assist 
Mr. Horsman, or any other able 
senator, who earnestly took the subject 
up, in effecting such an amount of re- 
form as would, at least, avert that 
great danger. 





